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ON THE FRENCH STAGE. 


“\ ODERN Life at the Theatre’ 

is the title given by an able 
writer, M. Jules Claretie, to a re- 
print of his criticisms on dramatic 
art published in the ‘Opinion Na- 
tionale’ newspaper.* They make 

* «La Vie Moderne au Theatre, Cause- 
ries sur |’Art Dramatique.” Par Jules 
Claretie. Paris, Georges Barba. 
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both an instructive and an amusing 
volume, from his intimate know- 
ledge of the subject and his fair 
appreciation of different actors’ 
merits. They also record, apropos 
to the above, many curious features 
of Parisian society, literature, and 
life; and, as they are not likely to 
appear entire in English, an antho- 
Cv 
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logy culled from them may be wel- 
come. 

In a recent paper on a grave and 
important subject, namely, ‘The 
White Cat,’ we mentioned the Athé- 
née as the fourth lyrical theatre of 
Paris, and we advise lovers of light 
and pretty music to make acquaint- 
ance with it when next they visit 
the French capital, the more so as 
it does not lia.out of the way, being 
a few steps:behind the New Grand 
Opera. ver, it has the merit 
of beginning late, allowing them 
time to dine at leisure. M. Claretie 
acquaints us with the circumstances 
to which:we owe this new place of 
musical entertainment. 

The Athénée is a lecture-room 
transformed: into a small buticom- 
modious: theatre. The truth is-— 
and the severe. remark is not-ours, 
but our anthor’s—that there does 
not exist:im France (which ise pity) 
a2 public: to fill a lecture-room. 
Withoutany great power of divina- 
tion: he. foresaw the platform from 
which Messieurs Yung and Legouvé 
once spoke converted into the beards 
of a playhouse. Whilst in England 
peeple throng, day after day and 
night after night, to learmchemistry 
and natural philosophy froma Fara- 
day relating the history of a candle, 
to listen to a Tyndall explaining the 
connection of heat with motion, or 
to hear a Dickens read, as few men 
can, passages from his own ro- 
mances, in France a holy horror is 
felt for whatever can increase the 
spreadiof human knowledge, When 
people go to hear a speaker, it is 
more with the hope of being amused 
than with any desire of gaining in- 
formation. At the Athénée the 
great majority only went there be- 
cause the seats cost less than at 
other places of entertainment, or 
because at the box-offices no more 

laces were to be had for the ‘Grand 

uchesse de Gérolstein.’ In their 
eyes, the Athénée had no business 
to be a branch of the Collége de 
France; they preferred its conver- 
sion into a supplement to the Palais 
Royal Theatre or the Variétés. 

But human beings are more inte- 
resting than the buildings that har- 
bour them. Let us take the actor 
Bouffé, who, according to M. Cla- 
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retie, is perfection itself With what 
skill he makes himself up, trans- 
forming himself into the personage 
represented! After playing; in ‘ Pere 
Turlututu,’ a shaky, snuffling, med- 
dling old busybody, he appears in 
‘Les Vieux Péchés’ as a retired 
dancer, who has become mayor of 
his commune and churchwarden of 
his parish. His costume is a com 
sition. Brass-buttoned coat, bright- 
brown. waistcoat, frilled shirt, lace 
ruffles, rings and chains—all the 
paraphernalia of an eldenly buck 
still vain of his person; witha light 
flaxen wig in beautifal curl and 
the gait of a premiersuget of the 
ballet, which there is no mistaking. 
Even when dancer walks you 
perceive that he has been used to 
flourish his legs, Bouffé, as Gam- 
betti, the once firstrate dancer, is 
not the actor to forget that pecu- 
liarity:. His skipping step is a mar- 
vel of observation. 

Bouffé, in his numerous creations, 
has gone as far as art can go with- 
out the. grand inspiration which 
transports you at once to another 
world. Hisonly genius is perse- 
vering study; but he has 
such pains, he-has paid such cease- 
less attention: to details, to. the cor- 
rectness of his.gestures andithe in- 
flections of hig-voice, as te, become 
not certainly the greatest artist. bat 
the first comedian of his day. But 
he has no personal advantages, like 
most other aetors. He is small and 
slight, but he has completely, tri- 
umphed over those dzawhacke: By 
continued efforts he has moulded 
his nervous temperament to all sorts 
of incarnations. Good-natured and 
simple, confident even to blindness 
in Michael Perrin, he is terrible 
with his sordid avarice and egotism 
as Pere Grandet. In the same even- 
ing he will play you, with equal 
truthfulness, the Gamin de Paris, a 
boy, and Pauvre Jacques, an old 
man. 

In the ‘ Vieux Péchés’ there is a 
scene which he hits off admirably— 
the dancing lesson. His goddaugh- 
ter, a young lady belonging to the 
corps de ballet of the Opera, comes 
to ask the retired dancer to appear, 
for one night only, for somebody’s 
benefit. Monsieur le Maire draws 
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back quite shocked. What an idea! 
He show himself upon the stage! 
A public functionary to paint his 
face and put on skin-tights! Avaunt, 
Satan, and tempt me not! 

‘But in any case, godpapa, you 
will not refuse me your advice? 
And she begins to dance, raises her 
arms, attitudinises, cuts capers. 
He looks at her, occasionally ex- 
pressing his approbation. ‘ Yes; 
that’s it. But there’s a movement 
which savours of the new school of 
dancing. That’s what ballet-mas- 
ters teach now o’ days! How ridi- 
culous! And they call that dancing! 
Ah! what would Vestris say? Here; 
look at me; this is the classical 
style of doing it.’ And off he starts, 
leaping, executing steps, showing 
positions. He adds the word tothe 
action, he explains his pantomime, 
he underlines his gestures by rea- 
sons for them, he gives a lecture on 
the artistic expression of emotion. 
It is clear that, in spite of his official 
dignity, he cannot resist the oppor- 
tunity of advocating his own chore- 
graphic method and principles. 

Bouffé does all this in the most 
delightful style. Itis hard to be- 
lieve that this man, so sure of him- 
self, of every movement and excla- 
mation, whose play is so studied, 
leaving nothing to the inspiration 
of the moment, should be the most 
timid of actors—timid as a débutant 
before he comes on the stage. 
Every time he had to create a new 
part, even at the height of his suc- 
cess, the poor man was ill, really ill. 
Bouffé, always weak, has been sus- 
tained by his nervous foree. With 
a less stubborn will he would cer- 
tainly have broken down. When- 
ever a new piece was performed for 
the first time, his emotion was so 
great that he was obliged to change 
his shirt at the end of each act. On 
such occasions he was afraid, and 
has probably still not mastered his 
fears. And yet the crowd which 
scares him, and the boards which 
seem to burn his feet, communicate 
such energy that, though ailing and 
weary, he has always found, before 
the public, a magnetic power which 
makes him robust on the stage. 
No one, even now, would take him 
foran old man; he has lost nothing 
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of his voice, his spirit, his emphatic 
gestures; but he only possesses 
them while acting, In private life 
he does not conceal his infirmities, 
bat reserves all his strength for his 
darling public. 

Got, of the Théatre Frangais, is 
another admirable actor. His Duc 
Job, for instance, is a personage 
perfectly got up from top to toe. 
The gestures, tone of voice, to the 
very accent and tic of the barracks 
—everything is noted and rendered 
without affectation. He has the 
simple gaiety of a child, and the 
depressed, despairing moments of a 
grown man. When he sobs upon 
the sofa, at his broken love and the 
memory of his departed friend, he 
attains the most touching actuality 
Got found his real place when he 
set himself to render in this way the 
sorrows of modern life, the emotions 
arising out of cotemporary circum- 
stances. He belongs to us and to 
our days, in all his ways of thinking 
and acting, and the spectator is im- 
mediately conscious of it. Others 
invent, he studies; others imagine, 
he observes; others have elegance, 
he has energy; others hold to tra- 
dition, he grasps the truth. In 
short, Got is a real and thoroughly 
conscientious artist. 

Perhaps the most admired and 
idolised of all French living actors 
and actresses—I do not here include 
amongst them the Schneiders and 
others, who raise a langh and make 
you stare at their fearlessness—is 
Frédérick Lemaitre, often spoken of 
affectionately as plain Frédérick. 
He touches nothing that he does 
not adorn, even the strangest ab- 
surdities and incongruities; witness 
his performance of Pére Gachette 
at the Folies-Dramatiques, in 1867. 
Such a drama would never enter 
your head—such a promising glut 
of fcrimes and corpses. It was a 
posthumous piece which would 
never have been played had its 
author, Paulin Deslandes, still sur- 
vived; but there was his family to 
be assisted, and certainly it would 
have been a pity to lose one of 
Frédérick’s most striking creations. 

Paulin Deslandes was a man of 
talent who, in the popular drama, 
more than once touched the right 

U2 
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note. This ‘ Pére Gachette’ was found 
in his drawer, and they determined 
to act it. They polished it up, re- 
modelled the framework, and, in 
short, tried to render it passable, 
presentable—no easy task. Luckily, 
a great actor was at their dis l, 
Frédérick Lemaitre, who weathered 
the storm. A man of genius, like 
him, fixes all our attention upon 
himself and causes his surroundings 
to be forgotten. Frédérick is the 
soul of this crazy drama. In his 
hands, impossibilities become pro- 
bable, absurdities superb, and the 
ridiculous story haunts and worries 
you like an actual occurrence. 
Frédérick’s old age resembles a 
summer’s evening, in which, after a 
tempest, under a cooler sky, you 
give their full course to thoughts of 
the past. Those who knew him in 


his fever fits, in the hot battles of 
other days, in the ‘ Thirty Years of a 
Gambler's Life’ and ‘ Ruy-Blas,’ be- 
hold him now with renewed admi- 
ration, calmed down, softened, ma- 
jestic with his white hair, which he 
keeps completely at his command, 


which he makes stand on end, flat- 
tens, or puts in disorder, almost 
gifting it with speech, reminding 
you of Michael Angelo’s prophets 
in the Sistine Chapel, with their 
hoary locks streaming in the wind. 
The voice is sometimes in default, 
but the intonation is so correct, the 
countenance so eloquent, that every- 
body comprehends or divines what 
he says. And then the gestures are 
always magnificent, surprising in 
their truthfulness. In Pére Gachette, 
we have noneof the grand impetuous 
movements of Don César, nor, as in 
the Thirty Years, the haughty panto- 
mime of an Ajax who would brave 
the lightning. More subdued, but 
equally powerfal and singularly 
accurate, at once homely and 
superb, Frédérick’s play is a succes- 
sion of minute but marvellous 
details which melt into one harmo- 
nious composition. 

Pére Gachette—not to analyse the 

iece, but to give you an idea of 
Prodérick’s part—is a locksmith, a 

upil of Gamain, the man of the 
iron closet. He had worked, in his 
time, with Louis XVI. at the 
Tuileries. He is an honest artisan, 
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who, without depriving himself of 
needful comforts, adopts tall orphan 
lads and little girls abandoned by 
their parents. The result of which 
—through combinations of accidents 
not related or explained—is that his 
adopted son, Saverne, happens to be 
the father of the little girl Etoile, 
whom Gachette has also taken under 
his wing. Perhaps it might have 
happened in this wife. The young 
man once loved, and was loved by, 
a@ young woman who is now the 
Duchesse d’Aubigny. Say she had 
a misfortune before her marriage, 
and that this misfortune, which she 
was glad to get rid of, is little 
Etoile. Say that she renews her 
acquaintance with the abandoned 
child and the once-beloved father, 
and you have & delicate situation 
ready to explode at any time. 
Though ladies may think it fine 
to become a duchesse, they cannot 
do so without a duke. This one is 
a very demon of jealousy. He scents 
that there is something in the wind, 
and suspects improprieties which 
may not exist. So he decoys Saverne 
to his hotel in the Rue de Grenelle, 
where he has a cast-iron cage or 
chamber, in which he locks up the 
duchesse, Saverne, and their little 
daughter into the bargain. Once 
there, deprived of food and air, wife, 
lover, and child must perish, and 
Blue Beard will wash his hands of 
the business. Have you ever read 
Edgar Poe’s story of the dying man 
imprisoned in the chamber whose 
walls gradually closed in, in all 
directions, till they crushed the 
victim? The scene at the Folies- 
Dramatiques promised a repetition 
of that pleasant spectacle; but the 
curtain fell before the personages 
were completely suffocated. 
Their vital spark, however, is not 
= extinguished; and Pére 
hette, as you may imagine, pos- 
sesses the secret of opening the cage. 
Unfortunately, the good man talks 
of the affair, and persists in main- 
taining that, in the Hotel d’Aubigny, 
there are iron cages like those once 
existing at Plessis-les-Tours; so a 
medical practitioner pronounces him 
insane, has him con in a cell, 
and recommends him to yield to the 
cooling influence of bars, bolts, and 
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shower-baths. Gachette shouts and 
entreats in vain; nobody vouch- 
safes to listen to him. Losing 
patience, he adopts a desperate 
measure, sets fire to the house, con- 
trives to escape in the confusion, and 
quietly proceeds to deliver the 
captives, whom he finds fatigued, 
prostrated, suffocated, starved. They 
will get off with the fright, under 
skilful treatment. But these sort of 
stories are not meant to be told; 
they must be seen in action to be 
appreciated. 

In the partof Gachette, Frédérick 
forgets nothing, neither the emotion 
caused by grief, nor the peculiarities 
derived from his trade. Out of a 
personage of no decided character, 
a@ worn-out coin that has 
through every melodrama, he 
creates—and the word is appropri- 
ate—a living being, full of contrasts 
—one of those old Parisian artisans 
whom you have met, elbowed, and 
chatted with about their profession 
of faith and their previous history. 
Frédérick is here a real locksmith, 
an honest workman who does not 
look beyond his duty and his tools. 
He has the energy of the working 
man, with his healthy cheerfulness 
and his hearty langh. You should 
see him at one of his comrades’ 
wedding, gallantly offering his hand 
to the bride, trying a step, attempt- 
ing a figure, and when the fames ot 
the wine mount to his head, elated, 
unsteady on his legs, humming 
tunes, and laughing at nothing. This 
tipsiness is completely different 
from the intoxication of Don César 
de Bazan or the insatiable drunken- 
ness of the Chiffonier de Paris. 
Frédérick is master of all these 
shades of inebriation. 

We have mentioned the details he 
brings to the composition of his 
parts. For instance, when he writes 
a letter, he does not do it off-hand, 
passing the pen over the paper 
without making a stroke, as other 
actors do. On the contrary, he 
wipes his pen, dips itin the ink from 
time to time, and turns the leaf 
over. In‘ André Gerard,’ he acted 
one of the most pathetic scenes—and 
its effect was thereby doubled— 
mechanically holding his cravat in 
hishand. Inthe lastact of ‘Thirty 
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Years of a Gambler’s Life,’ poverty- 
struck, in rags, when he sits down 
to table, he has a way of unfolding 
his handkerchief to serve as napkin, 
a remnant of the habits of his better 
days, which is a masterstroke of 
observation. In ‘Pére Gachette,’ 
when he offers his hand to the bride 
to conduct her to the dance, he holds 
his silk gloves between his fingers ; 
he does not put them on. And 
while conversing and arguing with 
the doctor, he instinctively hel 
himself to a pinch from his snuff- 
box. It is these innumerable 
nothings which constitute the really 
superior actor and give the part the 
intensity of life. And all these 
details, apparently insignificant, 
make up together an admirably 
consistent whole. 

But Frédérick has no rival in the 
act in which Gachette, confined in 
the madhouse, beset in his cell by 
the fixed idea of quitting it in order 
to deliver Saverne, interrogates and 
feels at himself, doubting his own 
sanity, and gradually rising into 
fury. This scene, too lightly treated 
by the author, is rendered singu- 
larly striking by the actor. It 
might easily have been terrible. In 
fact, what situation can be more 
dramatic than this? A man, in 
full possession of his mental facul- 
ties, shut up in a lunatic asylum, 
and there conducting himself like a 
maniac, to convince other — 
that he is in his senses! he 
stronger his protests that he is not 
mad, the more he proves his mad- 
ness in the doctor’s eyes. His 
anger soon is changed to fever; his 
blood boils; and after arguments, 
explanations, and entreaties, the 
poor wretch will certainly come to 
threats and howlings. Only a short 
time previously, the same fact had 
actually occurred in Paris. An un- 
fortunate passenger, on getting out 
of a railway carriage, was taken, by 
mistake, and carried off from the 
station to the cell of a madhouse. 
We cannot conceive any possible 
situation—and it is said such ‘ mis- 
takes’ are not very rare — more 
dreadful or atrocious than this. 

Frédérick paints this horrible 
position to the life. He has mo- 
ments of terror which make you 
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turn cold ; something like the issue- 
less despair of a poor wretch arguing 
with a wall. He speaks, and they 
hear him ; but he guesses they do 
not believe a word of what he says. 
His very entreaties go against him. 
He is aware of it. He tries to be 
calm ; and then, furious at the im- 
possibility of being calm, he falls, 
clasps his head in his hands, and 
weeps. 

In the days of ‘ Ruy-Blas,’ in the 
striking scene in the third act, where 
Don Salluste, dressed as a lacquey, 
compelled his valet, Ruy-Blas, to 
shut the window, it is said that the 
actor, Alexandre Mauzin, who 
played Salluste, and who sat in an 
arm-chair facing the public, while 
Frédérick, who stood behind him, 
walked to the back of the stage, 
saw at that moment, every night, 
the whole audience suddenly moved 
and then bursting out into vehe- 
ment applause, without Frédérick’s 
uttering a word. 

Don Salluste, with his back turned 
to Ruy-Blas, could make out no- 
thing, nor even guess by what ad- 
mirable byeplay the great actor thus 
carried away the public. One night 
Mauzin could not resist looking. 
Stooping, and turning his head, he 
beheld Frédérick motionless, hor- 
ribly pale, hesitating to go to the 
window, crushed by the humiliation 
and weeping—-weeping every night 
real tears, which slowly fell from 
his reddened eyelids. This gift of 
tears, this prodigious artistic faculty 
of identifying himself with a part, 
so as to live it, is possessed by no 
one to a like degree. We may say 
that he has actually and succes- 
sively been Gennaro, Georges the 
Gambler, André Gérard, the Pére 
Gachette. 

While Frédérick was playing in 
the ‘Crime de Faverne,’ all the 
actors of Paris who were not occu- 

ied at their own theatres went to 

r the performer, who is still what 
he has always been — the grand 
master of dramatic art. Every one 
of his creations is a model for these 
new comers, who hardly take the 
trouble to study. They look upon 
him as he himself regarded Kemble, 
whose acting influenced him to a 
certain degree. Not that Kemble 
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had ever been his master. Men 
like Frédérick need no teacher; 
they have one constantly at hand— 
namely, nature. 

Frédérick’s great power lies in his 
continual and conscientious truth- 
fulness—truth in his passion, truth 
both in his comic and ‘his grander 
scenes. ‘there is not one of those 
striking gestures which surprise you 
by their emphasis which has not 
been studied and copied from na- 
ture. He is a dramatic genius 
born, not full armed, like Minerva, 
from Jupiter’s brain, but who has 
armed himself, little by little, with 
all the feverish sorrows in his own 
experience and the dramas of real 
life that have fallen in his way. 
His only professor has been, in fact, 
life. His conservatoire is the street 
or the saloon, any place where the 
collisions of love and bate cause 
passion to flash out like lightning. 
It is said that one day Lafontaine 
(who had been playing the ‘ Mis- 
anthrope’ at the Comédie-Fran- 
gaise with great success, and who 
admires Frédérick Lemaitre almost 
to idolatry) called on the old hero 
and begged his counsels. 

‘ What counsels would you have 
me give you? Frédérick asked. 
‘The first person you happen to 
meet, if joyful or sad, and provided 
he manifest his sorrow or his joy, 
will give you more valuable hints 
than mine.’ 

* Nevertheless——’ 

‘We artists can find only one 
true teacher, and this is our own 
proper heart. Come,’ continued 
Frédérick, ‘you wish me to give 
you a lesson. So be it; you shall 
have your lesson. Very well. You 
are returning home, in good spirits, 
satisfied with everything, after a 
pleasant evening, a dinner with 
friends —never mind what. You 
mount the staircase, smiling, before 
you see her, at your wife, who is 
awaiting you with open arms, and 
ready to give the usual kiss. You 
open the door, and enter; your wife 
is not there. You look about you, 
and find, on a table, a letter, in 
which she tells you that she has 
left you, that she will never return, 
and that it is useless to search after 
her retreat. Here is a situation. 


‘ 
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How will you render it? Try it. 
I am all attention.’ 

Frédérick Lemaitre, quietly seated 
on his chair, regarded M. Lafon- 
taine, who hesitated a little, feeling 
nervous in the great artist’s pre- 
sence. Perhaps he was also taken 
by surprise. Abrupt modes of 
teaching, like this, are unknown in 
the schools of declamation, where 
the professor lays the principal 
stress on the accent and the diction, 
implanting in his pupils a uniform 
mode of speech which, in the end, 
becomes fatiguing to the hearer, 
and busying himself with the ges- 
ture rather than the soul—with the 
style of walking more than the in- 
tensity of feeling. Lions only, like 
Frédérick, take the bull by the 
horns, or rather pin him by the 
nostrils. 

Frédérick Lemaitre rose from his 
seat. ‘Look,’ he said to Lafon- 
taine, ‘ how I should do it.’ 

And then, as if in the course of 
conversation, with his hands in his 
pockets, and without any of the 
resources of the theatre, he acted 
before wondering Lafontaine one of 
the most astounding scenes it is 
possible to witness. At first he 
was the happy, confiding husband, 
stepping up-stairs, humming a song. 
With a commonplace open counte- 
nance, and a half silly smile, he 
opens the door, draws a deep breath, 
rubs his hands. He is at home. 
He looks about him. Where is 
his wife? She has not sat up for 
him. Very extraordinary. Is she 
ill?—Note that Frédérick did not 
utter a single word; all this was 
expressed by his unaided panto- 
mime.—He goes to the bed. Nobody. 
Has she gone out? He sits down; 
he will wait for her. He takes up 
a newspaper to while away the 
time. 

But what is that letter on the 
side table in the corner? A letter; 
and a letter from her! Why should 
she write? What need can she 
have to write? The husband 
changes countenance. He guesses 
some misfortune. Yes; there is 
misfortune in that letter. He takes 
it, turns it about, dares not open it. 
He reads it, and falls in a fainting 
fit. 
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‘ These, my good friend, are the 
only counsels I can give you,’ said 
Frédérick, rising. ‘Lay your hand 
on your heart, and listen to its 
beatings.’ 

How often has Lafontaine related 
this visit, from which he retired at 
once, overcome, and filled with 
enthusiasm ! 

There is more than one point of 
resemblance between this scene thus 
improvised in a few minutes and 
the mad scene worked up and mag- 
nificently rendered by Frédérick in 
the ‘ Crime de Faverne.’ The actor's 
art can hardly go further. This 
scene also was deplorably managed 
by the writers, and it required a 
very different degree of talent on the 
part of the actor to give it the power 
to which he raised it. 

Maitre Séraphin is an elderly 
notary at Blois who had lost his 
wife a twelvemonth ago. He wor- 
ships Thérése’s memory. He fears 
to make the sound of his footsteps 
heard in the chamber where she 
breathed her last. He preserves, as 
relics, a cap with pink ribbons, a 
neckerchief, a mantelet, and the 
watch she used to consult, during 
her dying illness. Thérése is en- 
shrined in his memory as a saint, 
and his empty fireside still retains, 
as it were, the perfume of her angelic 
presence. 

One day when Séraphin has shut 
himself up in that chamber, indulg- 
ing in dreams of his bygone happi- 
ness, he hears in an adjoining apart- 
ment, which is the office occupied 
by his clerks, a song with a burthen 
to every verse, in which burthen his 
name is mentioned. He rises, walks 
in that direction, and listens. It 
shakes him like a clap of thunder. 
The singer is his head clerk, Joseph, 
whom he has brought up and treated 
almost like a son. Joseph, under 
the influence of drink, sings the 
story of his amours with his mas- 
ter’s wife, and tells, to a vulgar tol- 
de-rol tune, how Thérése deceived 
Maitre Séraphin. The incident is 
improbable as well as revolting. Is 
it likely that a clerk, however great 
an ass he may be, should set his 
intrigues to scraps of street music 
for the entertainment of his fellow- 
scribes? And if you could only see 
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the clerk, and the heavy, oafish, 
dolt-like character given by the 
actor to that personage! It is some- 
thing hateful, repugnant, to see that 
fine old man, who is Frédérick, 
crowed over and turned to ridicule 
by such a low, contemptible fellow. 

But you see Frédérick, you hear 
Frédérick, and the scene then 
becomes awfully terrible. It startles 
even practised playgoers. Hardly 
has Joseph finished the burthen of 
the last verse of the song—a son 
as cowardly as the serpent’s hiss an 
as stupid as the goose’s cackling— 
when Séraphin rushes at him, seizes 
him by the throat, and dashes him 
to the ground. Then, leaving him 
half strangled, Frédérick rises, rans 
to Thérése’s chamber, brings her 
ornaments, her caps and dresses, 
tearing and destroying them, throws 
them into the fire in a towering 
rage, and then with glaring open 
eyes gloats over them while they 
are being consumed. 

It is almost carrying things too 
far; and the old man cannot burn 
at one stroke all that he has worship- 
ped, without some sort of explana- 
tion and because a low scamp has 
insulted a woman’s memory in dog- 
grel rhymes. Séraphin, adoring 
Thérése as he does, ought not to 
believe that she could have betrayed 
him. But, we repeat, it is best not 
to look too closely at the situation, 
but to yield to Frédérick’s influence. 

After burning the dresses, he is 
going to throw a medallion into the 
fire. It is Thérése’s portrait. He 
checks himself. ‘ No,’ he _ ‘ This 
was done after she was dead ; andit 
‘was not the dead woman who deceived 
me!’ Frédérick let those words 
escape him in an intensity of grief. 
He wept, he actually shed tears. 
Suddenly, he roused himself, came 
to the front of the stage reflecting, 
searching in his memory for the 
burthen of the song that Joseph had 
sung. He picks up the scraps bit 
by bit, recites them, sings them: 

‘ C’était par devant notaire, 
Dans |'etude de Séraphin |’ 


He laughs a horrible laugh, ceases, 
presses his hands on his forehead, 
on which one of Thérése’s friends 
used often to say smiling (he did not 
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understand her then) that he had 
bumps. ‘Certainly,’ he exclaims, 
with a horrible outburst of grief, ‘I 
hare bumps on my forehead. True 
enough; I have bumps!’ 

Put those words into any other 
actor’s mouth and the audience 
would laugh. His audience shud- 
dered ; they were afraid. It seemed 
as if Frédérick himself were really 
going mad in their presence. He 
returns to his song; he hums it, he 
shouts it; he marks the time with 
his body, with his arms; the tune 
appears to have bewitched him ; he 
tries to dance, the unhappy wretch ? 
He does dance in a pitiable fashion. 
He dances laughing the madman’s 
nervous laugh which terrifies every 
one that hears it. His whole audience 
were overcome with fright. 

Time Joseph has sung 
his song, and it has had its conse- 
quences. The poor lunatic wanders 
about the streets of Blois, continu- 
ally humming it, haunted by the 
burthen. The clerks find him sit- 
ting on a bench; they s to him. 
He does not know them. Mistrusting 
them at first—and with what skill 
Frédérick depicts the madman’s 
timidity |—he afterwards smiles at 
them. Then he suddenly starts to 
his feet, his countenance stamped 
with the expression of bitter sorrow. 
* Would you live happily ?’ he says. 
* Never love.” With Frédérick, the 
simplest words, the slightest excla- 
mation, reveal the great artist. 

The French stage finds room oc- 
casionally for foreign actors speak- 
ing either foreign tongues, or, like 
Charles Mathews, acting in French. 
The judgment that will be pro- 
nounced on their merits is not always 
easy to foresee. Success at home 
does not necessarily involve success 
in Paris ; and vice vers, mediocrities 
(so considered) at home occasionally 
find favour there. For instance, we 
are old enough to remember the 
applause bestowed on Miss Smithson 
and Mr. Abbot, neither of whom 
were considered at the head of their 
profession in London, but merely 
very respectable performers who 
never absolutely broke down or gave 
offence. The latter, gifted with a 
handsome person, had been looked 
upon as an exceedingly proper and 
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graceful walking gentleman; no 
more. On the other hand, the favour- 
ite German tenor who paid Paris a 
visit this winter did not do; and it 
has been said that Jenny Lind 
always avoided passing the ordeal of 
the Parisian public. 

At the Théatre Italien, in 1867, 
Mr. Sothern obtained a great suc- 
cess in ‘Our American Cousin.’ M. 
Jules Claretie very fairly criticises 
both the actor and the comedy, 
warning us not to take the latter as 
a first-ratesampleof British dramatic 
art, in spite of its long-continued 
run. Its author, Tom Taylor, is the 
rival of Dion Boucicault, whose 
* Jean la Poste’ was admitted to be 
an excellent drama. Now ‘Our 
American Cousin,’ if offered to the 
Ambigu or the Gaité, would be sure 
to meet with a decided refusal. 

The = is quite childish and 
hopelessly commonplace. A cousin 
from America, a backwoodsman of 
Ohio, falls suddenly upon an English 
family whom he has unconsciously 
ruined by inheriting the fortune of 
their grandfather. He is insupport- 
able, an unlicked bear, heavy, ill- 
bred. He gets up in the night to 
fire his revolver, and dislocates 
ay wrists when he shakes their 

ds; but he makes up for his 
roughness by his real services. He 
unmasks cheats, sends traitors about 
their business, unites lovers, and 
lights his cigar with the old gentle- 
man’s will. This succession of ill- 
managed incidents, clashing with 
one another, does not constitute even 
a second-class piece. Add Lord 
Dundreary to this farrago, and the 
jamble becomes a comedy of charac- 
ter. The author, however, may 
never have dreamt of such a per- 
sonage. His merits as a writer are 
fully admitted. Nevertheless, as to 
‘Our American Cousin, French 
judges say that without Mr. Sothern 
it would not obtain a second hear- 


ing. 

But we have seen what Frédérick 
Lemaitre can do with an indistinct 
and sketchy part. The same with 


Sothern. He has reduced ‘Our 
American Cousin’ to this single 
personage, whom he varies every 
evening, correcting and improving 
the portrait from day to day. In 
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England, thanks to him, Lord 
Dundreary has become a type, like 
Mayeux, Calino, or Joseph Prud- 
homme in France. He meets you 
every where—in journals, shop win- 
dows, and posters on walls. Dun- 
dreary personifies that fraction of the 
English aristocracy which affects to 
take nointerest in anything, to ignore 
everything, and todespiseeverything. 
While certain noblemen boldly put 
themselves at the head of affairs and 
direct their course, the Dundreary 
family boast their complete indiffer- 
ence to social or political progress. 

A fold in a rose-leaf, a harsh- 
sounding consonant, a breath, a 
nothing, painfully affect these 
British sybarites. They resemble 
the French Muscadins of the year 
III. in the way in which they dislo- 
cate and bone thelanguage, replacing 
the rs by ws, drawling out their 
words, and saying, for example, 
*Ya—a—as’ for‘ Yes.’ All nations 
comprise specimens of that variety 
of the human race variously called 
‘ dandies,’ ‘swells,’ in France gandins, 
and more recently petits crévés, 
wearied and wearisome, worn out, 
used up, without muscles, heart, or 
good red blood. ‘ Punch’ aptly hits 
off the style of things. ‘ Your ticket, 
if you please, sir, asks a railway 
official. ‘Very good,’ replies the 
swell, ‘But I am rather tired. 
Would you have the kindness to 
take it yourself out of my waistcoat 
pocket ?” 

This type, as we see, has had a 
great vogue. It has been handled 
in all sorts of ways. A volume might 
be filled with the jokes and stupidi- 
ties laid to its account. It was in 
1863 that Mr. Sothern presented 
himself as Lord Dundreary to the 
London public. Henri Monnier 
had done the same in Paris with 
Joseph Prudhomme. Long before 
he played the ‘ Famille Improvisée’ 
on the stage, he had amused his 
friends with the writing master’s 
false collars and solemn talk. These 
petrifactions of an actor in one single 
character are not without the disad- 
vantages of unfitting him to repre- 
sent any other. It is impossible to 
carry an incarnation farther. Who 
would guess the actor in the present 
personage? From head to foot he 
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is Lord Dundreary, an elegant sim- 
pleton, ridiculous and vain, yawning 
out his life, and rendered ugly, 
hideously ugly, by the pains taken 
to beautify himself. How perfectly 
everything in the swell is studied, 
from the affected walk to the little 
laugh which strongly resembles a 
turkey’s gobble! How well the 
accessories are chosen in the toilette 
scene, where the dandy is sur- 
rounded by a treasury of hair 
brushes, dyes, pomades, and washes! 

Moreover, say his French critics, 
Mr. Sothern does not exaggerate or 
break out into caricature. He is 
conscientiously scrupulous in this 
respect. And then they point out 
the peculiarities of English art, 
which issingularly national in every 
branch. At an exhibition of paint- 
ings, when you walk through the 
galleries, you have no need to ask 
whether you are in the English sec- 
tion; you have only to look at the 
pictures. Everything in them is 
English, from the colour of the hair 
to the materials of the garments. 
You have crossed the Channel at a 
single bound, and are actually in 
England. The same is the case in 
theatrical matters. ‘The pieces may 
be translated, adapted, imitated from 
a foreign stage; they are naturalised 
by the careful, excessively scrupu- 
lous fashion in which the actors get 
them up. 

Madame Ristori’s company was a 
striking instance how careless Ita- 
lians are about the minor details of 
mise en scene and costume. The 
English genius reveals itself in ex- 
actly the opposite quality. Their 
actors play, as Frith and Mulready 
paint, without forgetting a slit in 
pantaloon,a wrinkle in the corne 
of an eye, a grain of dust. Does 
the scenery represent a country 
nook? It resembles one of Con- 
stable’s landscapes. Every pains is 
taken to render it more truthful 
and striking. The boards are co- 
vered with a carpet of green; the 
actress who plays the farmer’s wife 
washes her hands with soft soap. 
Nothing is neglected to complete 
the illusion, and everything recalls 
the actualities of life by a special 
and very attractive realism. One 
of Dickens's novels, a picture by 
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Millais, and an English comedy, 
produce the very same impression. 
The reason is that English art, in 
its most diverse manifestations, from 
literature to sculpture, has a national 
flavour, which is one of its merits 
as well as one of its faults. The 
audience, almost entirely English, 
showed how it appreciated this care- 
ful finish. Their applause was deaf- 
ening. The French also applauded 
gallantly, to welcome the foreign 
artists. Moreover, Mr. Sothern was 
supported by actors of talent. The 
gentleman who played the American 
cousin was very amusing and ori- 
ginal, and the French were charmed, 
almost astonished, by the grace of 
Miss. Rose Henney—another dra- 
matic success abroad—who played a 
farmeress to the life, and admirably 
led off a ‘national country dance,’ 
which was encored. 

Madame Ristori’s second visit to 
Paris, in 1867, although her repu- 
tation was too well established to 
make it other than a success, could 
hardly be expected to turn out the 
triumph that it had been ten years 
previously, for the strange but sim- 
ple reason that Rachel was dead. 
The Parisian public occasionally 
resembles those coquettes who offer 
their band to an acjuaintance solely 
to make another die of rage. There 
had been a rupture between it and 
Mademoiselle Rachel. All friendly 
relations were suspended. The tra- 
gedian had migrated from Paris to 
St. Petersburg, and gossips were 
not wanting who believed her capa- 
ble of taking part in the Crimean 
war, and of siding with Russia 
against France. The public who 
had filled her pockets with national 
five-franc pieces bore her a grudge 
for accepting roubles from foreign 
hands. ‘The breach, absurd as it 
may seem, was complete. 

At that moment Madame Ristori 
appeared. She possessed, and still 
possesses, incontestable talent. They 
received her with open arms, and at 
ence mounted her on a pedestal. 
Rachel received as so many stabs 
every round of applause bestowed 
on her rival, and the fame of Ade- 
laide Ristori swelled to hyperbolical 
proportions. Although their en- 
thusiasm has since calmed down, 
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the Italian personator of Medea and 
Myrrha may lay claim to undisputed 
honours. As Elisabetta, Queen of 
England, Ristori was less effective 
than as Maria Stuarda. The haughty 
part of the virgin despot less accords 
with her powers than the resigned 
but still proud personage of her 
victim. She earned plenty of bou- 
quets and bravos, and well deserved 
them. Like Frédérick, Madame 
Ristori is the soul of the piece; and 
when she is not on the stage, people 
look about the house and cease to 
listen. This may in some measure 
be the fault of her company, who, 
with two or three exceptions, were 
but moderate actors. 

The Parisian public, moreover, 
has an eye as hard to please as their 
ear. They must have good scenery 
and an attempt atillusion. They will 
never admit, for instance, that Queen 
Elizabeth's court is composed of 
four men-at-arms and an equally 
considerable number of nobles. For 
some time past they have been un- 
accustomed to conventional trouba- 
dour costume, and the Italian way 
of getting up their pieces will 4l- 
ways be apt to make them smile. In 
Italy they are not particular about 
local colouring. In changing the 
scenes, whether the story is laid in 
the middle ages or in classic anti- 
quity, the furniture will be removed 
by footmen dressed in the laced 
liveries of Louis XV., and a really 
handsome scene will be spoiled by 
the introduction of an anachronism. 

In Madame Ristori’s company at 
the ThéAtre Italien all the lords of 
Elizabeth’s court were costumed as 
opera-singers. Others, in Maria 
Stuarda, clad in doublets of the six- 
teenth century, elbowed their com- 
rades disguised as carnival mous- 
quetaires. Then, as soon as their 
speech was declaimed, or their scraps 
of repartee thrown into the dialogue, 
they hastily set three steps back- 
wards, and seemed to take no further 
interest in the action, exactly like a 
tenor who, as soon as he has sung 
his bravura, evidently manifests a 
strong desire to take refuge in the 
wings. 

This is a general fault with most 
Italian actors. ‘Their voice alone is 
animated. While their lips are 
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uttering warm protestations of love 
or deadly threats, their countenance 
remains calm and unmoved. Hardly 
do they knit their brows; there is 
no play of the physiognomy, very 
few gestures, for—with the excep- 
tion of the Neapolitans and the na- 
tional buffoons—the Italian actors 
are sober in their gestures toa de- 
gree which surprises those who 
expect some marked manifestation 
of southern passion. 

It has been asked, Why need they 
trouble themselves about gestures, 
when their harmonious language 
adapts itself so admirably to the 
expression of every emotion? Tele- 
graphic movements were invented 
to help those who cannot speak to 
each other. But the great majority 
of Italian actors are far too depen- 
dent upon the prompter. They 
have either not the time or the in- 
dustry to get their parts properly 
by heart; and our own theory is, 
that the attention which ought to 
be bestowed in suiting the action to 
the word is entirely occupied in 
catching the words as supplied by 
the prompter. 

Often their utterance is a sort of 
recitative, which is not without its 
charm, causing you even to forget 
the deficiencies of their scenery or 
rendering scenery unnecessary. In 
day theatres, as in the old Roman 
amphitheatre at Verona, they play 
whole dramas in the open sunshine, 
almost without a back scene, with 
no paint on the actors’ cheeks, and 
in any procurable costume. The 
audience, seated on the rough stone 
steps, cares little about the decora- 
tions or the dresses. It listens to 
the music of Italian speech, and is 
as much touched by professions of 
affection and cries of despair as it 
could be by theatrical performances 
conducted in the usual way. It 
forgets, or is ignorant of, dramatic 
conventionalities; whereas in Paris 
the least solecism which strikes the 
eye offends as much as a fault in 
speaking would shock the ear. Thus, 
for instance, when the Parisians see 
Elizabeth, Queen of England, enter, 
and hear her speak French, the 
thing seems quite natural; whilst 
they are, if not shocked, at least 
surprised to hear the same English 
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Elizabeth speak Italian. In like 
manner they distort ‘London’ into 
‘Londres’—and indeed take the 
same liberties with almost all proper 
names—but they smile when Italians 
presume to call Paris ‘ Parigi.’ Why 
do, not only Madame Ristori, but 
also her companions, appear =. 
rior in Medea and Myrrha? 

reason is that, in antique AIR 
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the spectator is out of his depth, 
and avows orance. He is 
not then offended by details which 
may or may not be incorrect, Tra- 
gedy having long accustomed him 
to an idealised theatre, which he 
accepts as traditional and without 
requiring an inventory of its ward- 
robe. 


THE STORY OF A CASHMERE SHAWL. 


WAS travelling down country 

from ‘the Hills,’ or, as we should 
less irreverently say in England, the 
Himalaya Mountains. I was halt- 
ing at Meerut, which, as everybody 
knows, is the best station in the 
North Western Provinces. I had 
put up at the dik bungalow, which, 
as everybody knows also, is a rest- 
ing-house for travellers by the road. 
People go by the rail now, and dak 
bungalows have nearly disap q 
so I may as well mention what the 


place was like. 

Outside you saw simply a low 
house with a high roof, the latter 
covered with thatch; a verandah in 
the front and rear, supported by 
pillars covered with a hard compo- 


sition called chunam; openings 
serving the double purpose of doors 
and windows, guarded by green 
blinds, called ji/mils in India and 
jalousies in France, and not called 
at all in England, where they are 
little known ; the whole standing in 
an enclosure, known as a compound, 
containing little else than a cook- 
house and a couple of huts for ser- 
vants. Inside you find yourself in 
one of the two principal apartments 
—as dreary a place as could conve- 
niently be made of four whitewashed 
walls, a chunam floor, and a ceiling 
of stretched canvas, threatening to 
give way in some places, and flap- 
ping unpleasantly whenever the 
wind blows. A rough table of toon 
wood, three chairs, and the chronic 
bedstead of the country, called a 
charpoy, completes the furniture of 
the place, with the exception of a 
little bookcase against the wall, 
where a tract society deposits some 


oy ae publications for the use 
of travellers. 

I had taken my bath in the ad- 
joining little den devoted to the 
purpose (that is to say, I had 
poured a dozen chatties of water 
over my head, in the primitive 
fashion of the country), and was 
lounging in the verandah, in an 
elegant négligé costume, while the 
khansamah was preparing the ine- 
vitable spatchcock, eggs, and tea 
for my breakfast, when I heard the 
sound of hoofs, and immediately 
saw a stranger, who rode into the 
compound and saluted me. 

He was a fine-looking ‘English- 
man, unexceptionably mounted, and 
dressed in a style which in England 
we should consider a cross between 
a cricketing and a shooting cos- 
tume. 

"3 am speaking, I think, to Mr. 
—,’ said he. 

I bowed acquiescence. 

‘I was in here an hour ago, making 
some inquiries about a murder 
which has taken place not far off— 
saw your name on your baggage, 
but would not disturb you then. 
You have not breakfasted, I hope. 
My name is Welwyn.’ 

I knew the name well—it was 
that of a high official of the station, 
and we both belonged to the same 
service. The result of a short con- 
versation was, that I made the khan- 
samah a present of my breakfast, 
and had myself and my 
removed to the house of my new 
acquaintance. 

Such a charming house it was. 
Nothing like the dak bungalow, you 
may be sure. It stood in a garden 
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rich with foliage and flowers. It 
was of very large size, though it 
had no upper story, and was sur- 
mounted by the usual thatched 
roof. The rows of open ji/mils on 
the two sides presented to view in- 
dicated a large amount of ‘interior 
accommodation, and you could see 
some of the apartments inside 
through the chicks used to keep out 
the flies. The front verandah was 
of enormous size, and peopled by a 
little colony of servants—chuppras- 
sies, bearers, and a couple of ayahs 
—to say nothing of a native sentry 
who paced up and down. All rose 
as we approached and made their 
salaams, even to a tailor who was 
seated in a corner engaged with 
some gauzy articles of female cos- 
tume. It was a very prosperous- 
looking mansion in every respect ; 
and the impression was completed 
when we entered the drawing-room, 
which was luxuriously furnished, 
adorned everywhere with flowers, 
and enriched with works of art 
upon the walls—objects not very 
common in the upper provinces of 
India. 


Half reclining on an ottoman was 


a lady, reading a novel. Such a 
charming lady! I knew her well by 
reputation as the beauty of the sta- 
tion—everybody hears of everybody 
else in India, so that they are in the 
same presidency. But I was not 
prepared to find the reputation so 
well deserved, for ladies are so [re- 
verenced among Anglo-Indians that 
their charms are apt to get ex- 
aggerated by description. Not that 
she was a person to take your admi- 
ration by storm. Hers was a pretty 
little compact style of beauty, and 
one of her chief charms was a per- 
vading expression of indolence which 
centered itself in her eyes. But it 
was the indolence of command, and 
I soon found that Mrs. Welwyn was 
thoroughly accustomed to have her 
own way. She was quite young, I 
may also remark, and had been only 
two years in the country. 

+ Her husband presented me in due 
form, and then hurried away, to 
make his toilette for breakfast. We 
were complete friends by the time 
he returned. I had learned many 
personal particulars concerning ber- 
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self, and was placed in ion of 
a very fair summary of her tastes 
and opinions: on the other hand, I 
had imparted as much about myself 
as was likely to convey a flattering 
impression, and had of course men- 
tioned, among other things, that I 
was on my way home to England. 

This gave Mrs. Welwyn an idea. 
During breakfast she said— 

‘Charles, as Mr. —— is going 
home, he can take that shaw! for 
Sophie. She is my favourite sister, 
and you know I promised her faith- 
fully.’ 

You see this imperious lady did 
not consider it necessary to request 
my services. 

‘“That” shawl has first to be 
procured,’ remarked her husband. 

‘Oh! that is easy.” Toa chup- 
prassee who had just brought in a 
note, ‘Cashmere ka Kuppra wallah 
bulao.’ 

‘I will see if it is of any use to 
call him,’ said her husband; ‘ but I 
think there is a good man in the 
bazaar.’ And he gave some more 
definite directions to the attendant. 

Tn less than an hour a travelling 
merchant, well known in the sta- 
tion, made his appearance in the 
verandah, accompanied by two coo- 
lies carrying large bales of merchan- 
dize. A great cloth was spread 
upon the ground, and upon this his 
wares were soon unrolled and dis- 
played to the best advantage. 

l admired one in which I thought 
the colours were particularly well 
harmonized. Mrs. Welwyn tossed 
it aside, saying— 

‘Oh! that is not of the best kind. 
You see it is worked upon a plain 
material, on one side. The woven 
ones—those that have the pattern 
and the fabric all woven together— 
those are the best.’ 

‘ They are certainly the most ex- 
pensive,’ said her husband, drily ; 
‘the best of these will cost three 
thousand rupees.’ 

sa roy a “" 

‘Oh! 8 in pounds,’ said the 
little lady. 

* Well, three hundred pounds.’ 

And the merchant explained that 
a 2g wy ordered they might be 

e to cost a great deal more, the 
manufacturers being very complai- 
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sant in this respect. But you may 
get a very good woven shaw] for a 
hundred pounds, and prices range 
below that. A good worked shawl 
may be had for, as little as twenty 
pounds. 

In the course of the conversation 
that followed—madame was a long 
time making her choice—I picked 
up many particulars concerning 
Cashmere shawls, which I have veri- 
fied by subsequent reference to au- 
thorities. In the first place, they 
do not all come from Cashmere, 
A considerable proportion of this 
manufacture is now carried on in 
British territory. Between thirty 
and forty years ago it was entirely 
confined to Cashmere. But a ter- 
rible famine visited the land, and, 
in consequence, numbers of the 
shawl - weavers emigrated to the 
Punjab, and settled in Umritzur, 
Nurpur, Dinangar, Tilaknath, Je- 
lapur, and Lwodianah, in all of 
which places the manufacture con- 
tinues to flourish. The best shawls 
of Punjab manufacture are made at 
Umritzur, which is also an em- 
porium of the trade. But none of 
these can compete with the best 
shawls made in Cashmere itself. 
This is partly because the Punjab 
manufacturers are not able to obtain 
the finest species of wool, and partly 
on account of the inferiority of their 
dyeing, the excellence of which, in 
Cashmere, is attributed to some 
chemical peculiarity in the water. 

The raw woollen substances used 
in the manufacture of Cashmere 
shawls and other articles of dress of 
the same description are six in 
number. There is, in the first 
place, the Pushum, or shawl wool, 
properly so called, which isa downy 
substance, found next to the skin 
and below the thick hair of the 
Thibetian goat. It is of three co- 
lours—white, drab, and dark la- 
vender. The best kind is produced 
in the semi-Chinese provinces of 
Turfan Kichar, and exported, vid 
Yarkand, to Cashmere. All the 
finest shawls are made of this wool, 
but as the Maharajah of Cashmere 
keeps up a strict monopoly of the 
article, the Punjab shawl-weavers 
have to be content with an inferior 
kind of Pushum, produced at Chatan. 
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The price of white Pushum at Cash- 
mere is from three to four shillings 
a pound for uncleaned, and from 
six to seven shillings a pound for 
cleaned. 

Next on the list is the fleece ot 
the Dumba sheep of Canbul and 
Peshawur. It is used inthe manu- 
facture of the finer sorts of chogas 
—a choga being an outer cloak or 
robe, with sleeves, worn by Afghans, 
and other Mahomedans of the west- 
ern frontier. This is sometimes 
called Caubuli Pushum. 

Thirdly we come to the wahab 
shaki, or Kirmani wool. This is the 
wool of a sheep found in Kirman, a 
tract of country in the south of 
Persia, by the Persian Gulf. It is 
used for the manufacture of a spu- 
rious kind of shawl cloth, and for 
adulterating the texture of Cashmere 
shawls. 

Next we find the hair of a goat 
common in Caubul and Peshawur, 
called Put, from which a texture 
called Puttoo is made. 

The woolly hair of the camel sup- 
plies the material for a coarser kind 
of choga. 

Lastly, we come to the wool of 
the country sheep of the plains. 

The adulteration of the best wool 
with that of inferior kinds has been 
largely practised of late years, and 
dealers have made many complaints 
on the subject. One of the worst 
effects of this adulteration is the 
shrinking of those portions of the 
garment in which it is employed 
after exposure to the action of 
water. In Cashmere there are 
severe penal restrictions to the 
practice; and in our own terri- 
tories a Company or Guild has been 
formed to authenticate the genuine 
articles by means of trade marks, 
the imitation of which may be 
punished by law. 

For the preparation of the shaw] 
wool great care is necessary. The 
first operation is cleaning it. This 
is generally performed by women. 
The best kind is cleaned with lime 
and water, but ordinary wool is 
shaken up with flour. The next 
process is that of separating the 
hair from the pushum. It is a 
very tedious operation, and the 
value of the cloth subsequently 
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manufactured varies with the 
amount of care bestowed upon it. 

The wool thus cleaned and sorted 

is spun into thread with the common 

churka, or native spinning machine. 

This is also a process airing 

great care. White pushmeea thread 

of the finest quality will sometimes 
cost as much as 2/. 10s. a pound. 

The thread is next dyed, and is 

then ready for the loom. 

The spinning, like the cleaning, 
is principally performed by women, 
of whom, some years ago, no less 
than a hundred thousand were said 
to be employed in this manner. 
Girls begin at the ageoften. They 
commence their employment at day- 
break, working with but little in- 
termission during the day, and 
sometimes far into the night— 
especially when the moonlight 
enables them to save the expense 
of oil lamps. This is a prosaic 
state of existence suggestive rather 
of Manchester than Oashmere— 

* With its roses the brightest the earth ever gave, 
Its temples and grottoes and fountains as clear 
As the love-lighted eyes that hang over their 

wave.’ ° 

In Cashmere there is no Ten 
Hours Bill, and the ‘love-lighted 
eyes’ have to hang for very long 
hours over work for which their 
owners get very poorly paid—albeit 
the payment is on a regulation scale, 
and adapted to the mode of life and 
requirements of the population. 

A dealer called a Puimungt keeps 
a shop for the purchase of yarn, and 
he also sends people to collect it 
from the hotes of the spinners, 
his emissaries giving notice of their 
approach by the sound of a bell. 
The yarn is then sold to the weavers. 
Having ascertained the pattern most 
likely to suit the market, the weaver 
applies to persons whose business it 
is to apportion the material accord- 
ing to the colours required; and 
when this is settled he takes it to 
another, whose function it is to 
divide it into skeins of the necessary 
proportions. When thus prepared 
it is delivered to the Rungrez, or 
dyer. When the body of the cloth 
is to be left plain the second quality 
of yarn is alone given to be dyed. 
This is generally of about the thick- 
ness of: common cotton sewing 
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thread, is of a coarser quality than 
the yarn used for the cloth, and is 
prepared for employment in flowers 
or other ornaments—which are in- 
tended to stand higher, and be, as 
it were, embossed upon the ground. 

The first operation of the dyer is 
to steep the yarn in cold water. He 
professes to be able to give it sixty- 
four tints, most of which are per- 
manent. Each has a separate de- 
nomination; thus the crimson is 
called Gulanar, the name of the 
pomegranate flower. Of this dye 
the best kind is that derived from 
cochineal imported from Hindus- 
tan; inferior tints‘are from lac and 
chermes ; logwood is used for other 
red dyes. Blues and greens are 
dyed with indigo, or colouring 
matter made by boiling down Eu- 
ropean broad cloth, Logwood and 
indigo are imported. Carmathus 
and saffron, which grow in Cash- 
mere, furnish tints of orange, yellow, 
&c. The whiter and finer the fibre 
of the wool, and the finer the yarn 
into which it is made, the more 
capable is it of receiving a brilliant 
dye; and this is one reason why the 
fine white wool of the goat is pre- 
ferred to that of sheep. The occu- 
pation of a dyer, I may here men- 
tion, is always hereditary. 

The yarn next passes into the 


‘hands of a person called the Na- 


katu, who adjusts it for the warp 
and the weft. That intended for 
the former is double, and is cut into 
certain lengths, anything short of 
which is considered fraudulent. The 
number of these lengths varies from 
two to three thousand, according to 
the closeness or openness of the 
texture proposed, and the fineness 
or coarseness of the yarn. The 
weft is made of yarn which is single, 
but a little thicker than the double 
yarn or twist of the warp. The 
weight of the weft is estimated at 
double that of the warp. The Na- 
katu receives the yarn in hanks, but 
returns it in balls; he can prepare 
in one day the warp and weft for 
two shawls. Next comes a func- 
tionary called by the alarming name 
of the Pennakumguru (which merely 
means warp-dresser), who takes from 
the weaver the yarn which has been 
cut and reeled, and, stretching the 
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lengths by means of sticks into a 
band, of which the threads are 
slightly separate, dresses the whole 
by dipping it into thick boiled 
rice-water. After this the skein 
is slightly squeezed, and again 
stretched into a band, which is 
brushed and suffered to dry. By 
this process every length becomes 
stiffened and set apart from the 
rest. 

For the warp on the border of the 
shawl silk is generally employed; 
and it has the advantage of showing 
the darker colours of the dyed wool 
more prominently than a warp of 
yarn, as well as hardening and 
strengthening and giving more 
body to the edge of the cloth. 
When the border is very narrow 
it is woven with the body of the 
shawl, but when broader it is 
worked on a different loom, and 
afterwards sewn to the edge of the 
shawl by the Rafugar, or fine- 
drawer, with the nicety which be- 
longs to his craft. The silk is 
twisted for the border warp by a 

rson called the Zabgar. By him 
it is handed to the Alakaband, who 
reels it and cuts it into the proper 
lengths. Theoperation of drawing, 
or passing the yarns through the 
heddles, is performed in the same 
manner as in Europe; and the warp 
is then taken by the Shal-baf, or 
weaver, to the loom. The weavers 
are all males, and they begin to 
learn their art at the age of ten 
years. The loom does not differ 
in principle from the looms of 
Europe, but is of inferior workman- 
ship. A large establishment has 
perhaps three hundred looms, 
which are generally crowded to- 
gether in long, low apartments. 
When the warp is fixed in the 
loom, the pattern-drawer (I will 
spare the reader more native names) 
and the persons who determine the 

roportions of the different colours 
in the yarn, are again consulted. 
The first brings the drawing of the 
pattern in black and white. One of 
the latter, having carefully con- 
sidered it, points out the disposition 
of the colours, beginning at the foot 
of the pattern; calling out the 
colour, the number of threads to 
which it is to extend, that by which 
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itis to be followed, and so on in 
succession, until the whole pattern 
has been described. From his dic- 
tation his companion writes down 
Sees in a kind of short- 
, and delivers a copy of the 
document to the weavers. 

The needles—which are without 
eyes—are made of light smooth 
wood, and have both their sharp 
ends slightly charred, to prevent 
them from becoming rough or jagged 
through working. They are armed 
each with coloured yarn of about 
four grains weight, and then the 
weavers, under proper inspection, 
knot the yarn of the tujt to the 
warp. The face of the cloth is 

laced next to the ground, the work 

ing carried on at the back, on 
which hang the needles in a row— 
differing in number from four to 
fifteen hundred, according to the 
lightness or heaviness of the em- 
broidery. As soon as the inspector 
is satisfied that the work of one line 
or woof is completed, the comb is 
brought down upon it with a vigour 
and repetition apparently very dis- 
proportionate to the delicacy of the 
materials. 

The shawls, when finished, are 
submitted to the cleaner, whose busi- 
ness is to free it from discoloured 
hairs, or yarn, and from ends or 
knots. Sometimes he pulls these 
objects out severally with a pair ot 
tweezers; at others he shaves the 
reverse face of the cloth with a 
sharp knife; and any defects arising 
from either operation are at once 
repaired. At this sfage of the ma- 
nufacture the shawls are sent to the 
collector of the Stamp Duties, by 
whom an ad-valorem duty of twenty- 
six per cent. is levied, and each 
piece is then stamped and is- 
tered. The goods are now handed 
over to the capitalist, who has ad- 
vanced money on them to the manu- 
facturer, and to the broker, and 
these two settle the price and effect 
the sale to the merchant. The capi- 
talist charges interest on his ad- 
vances, the broker a commission 
varying from two to five per cent. 
The purchaser takes the goods un- 
washed, and perhaps in pieces, and 
the fine-drawer and the washerman 
have still to do their varts. When 
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partly washed ine shawls are taken 
to the merchant, that they may be 
examined in respect to any holes or 
imperfections. Should defects occur 
they are remedied at the expense of 
the seller; if there are none the 
washing is completed. This pro- 
cess is performed in clear cold water, 
soap being used very cautiously to 
the white parts alone, and never to 
embroidery. Coloured shawls are 
dried in the shade; white ones are 
bleached in the open air, and their 
colour is ene by the fames of 
sulphur. After being washed the 
shawls are stretched in a manner in 
some degree equivalent to calender- 
ing. A wooden cylinder, in two 
parts, is employed for the purpose. 
The shawl, folded in such a manner 
as not to be quite so broad as the 
cylinder is long, is wrapped round 
it, and occasionally damped, to make 
the fold tighter. The end is sewn 
down, and two wedges are then 
gradually driven between the two 
parts of the cylinder at the open 
extremities, so as to force them 
asunder, the surrounding folds of 


the shawl being thus stretched to 
as great an extent as is consistent 


with its texture. The piece re- 
mains in this state for two days, 
when it is removed to be packed. 
The packages are of various di- 
mensions, but they are formed on 
one principle. The shawls are se- 
parated by sheets of smooth, glazed, 
and coloured paper, and they are 
placed between two smooth planks 
of wood, with exterior transverse, 
which, projecting beyond the planks, 
offer a purchase for cords to tie them 
together. The whole is then placed 
in a press, or under heavy weights, 
for some days, when the planks are 
withdrawn, and the bale is sewn up 
in strong cloth. Over this a cover 
of birch-bark is laid, to which is 
added an envelope of waxed cloth ; 
the whole being sewn up as smoothly 
and lightly as possible in a raw 
hide, which, contracting in the 
course of drying, gives to the con- 
tents of the package a remarkable 
degree of compactness and protec- 
tion. 

The shawl made in the manner 
described is one of the two kinds 
manufactured in Cashmere. The 
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other—the worked as distinguished 
from the woven shawl—is embroi- 
dered on the cloth, with needles 
having eyes, and with a icular 
kind of woollen thread instead of 
the silk employed in the other em- 
broidered work. In this shawl the 
attern—which is in every case de- 
ineated, but which, at the loom, is 
read off in certain technical terms 
from a book—is covered with trans- 
nt paper, upon which the out- 
ines of the composition are slightly 
traced with a charcoal twig, the 
traced lines being permanently de- 
fined by means of pricks from a 
smali needle. The cloth intended 
to receive the pattern is rubbed 
strongly upon a smooth plank with 
a piece of highly-polished agate or 
cornelian until it is perfectly even 
and regular. The picked pattern is 
then stretched upon the cloth, and 
some fine coloured powder, charcoal, 
or chalk, is passed lightly over the 
paper, and, penetrating the holes, 
transfers the outline to the cloth 
underneath. This is next more ac- 
curately delineated by some coloured 
powder, rendered tenacious by gum, 
but readily detached when the work 
is completed. 

The ornaments of shawls are dis- 
tinguished by different names, as 
pala, hashia, zanjir, dhour, &c., and 
these are divided into different parts. 
By the term paia is meant the whole 
of the embroidery at the two ends, 
or, as they are technically called, the 
heads of the shawl; the Aashia is 
the border, commonly running along 
the sides; the zanjir runs above 
and also below the principal mass 
of the pala, and, as it were, con- 
fines it; the dhour, or running orna- 
ment, is situated to the inside in 
regard to the hashia and the zanjir, 
enveloping immediately the whole 
of the field. The kumbutha is a 
corner ornament, or clustering of 
flowers ; the mattan is the decorated 
part of the field or ground. Butha 
is the ggneric term for flowers, but 
it is specifically applied when used 
alone to the large cone-like orna- 
ment which forms the most promi- 
nent feature of the pala—that which 
is familiarly known in England as 
‘ shawl pattern.’ 

Cashmere shawls are of more than 

x 
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one shape, There are the doshallas, 
or long shawls, which are the most 
esteemed. They are invariably ma- 
hufactured and sold in pairs. They 
vary greatly according to the rich- 
ness of the patterns, all of which 
are distinctly named, and according 
to the colours, of which the dyers 
fess to make upwards of fifty 
ts. Fine long shawls, with plain 
fields of handsome patterns, are 
urable at about a hundred and 
ty pounds a pair, and: fall- 
flowered at about a hundred and 
fifty. The fussabas, or square 
shawls, are more suited to the taste 
of Europeans, and are made and 
sold singly. They are also called 
roomals, the loom - manufactured 
being known as kunee roomal, and the 
needle-embroidered as unlee roomal, 
Jamewars form the third great 
class. They are handsome, striped, 
loom-wrought fabrics, of rich pat- 
terns, of which the French striped 
coloured muslins are printed imi- 
tations. The fourth class is called 
ulwan, This is a plain shawl-wool 
cloth, woven without flower or orna- 
ment. It forms the centre portion 
of shawls, and is also used for tur- 
bans and girdles. 

I have already alluded to the cost 
of Cashmere shawls, but it may be 
here mentioned that the price of a 
woven shaw! weighing seven pounds, 
fetching 300/. on the spot, may be 
accounted for in this manner :— 


£ 
Cost of material, including thread 30 
100 


The other fifty pounds, it may be 

resumed, is to be accounted for 

ween the middle man and the 
merchant. 

The demand for the manufacture 
is necessarily very great in India, 
where shawls are so largely em- 
ployed for presents, not only among 
native chiefs, but by thegBritish 
Government. It seems, however, 
according to the latest returns, that 
the demand has been falling off of 
late years in Kurope. Thus we find 
that in the year 1850-51 the value 
of the shawls imported into the 
United Kingdom was 134,738/. In 
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1856-57 it had risen to 227,907/.; 
but in the following year (that suc- 
ceeding the Mutinies) it falfen 
to 171,529/. There was a reaction 
in 1858-59, when it rose to 228,812/.; 
but in 1865, the ldtest date to which 
the returns extend, it had fallen to 
142,916/. France appears to have 
taken only 9/. worth of the manu- 
facture in 1850-51; but the value 
has gradually increased, and in 
1864-65 we find it reaching 77,58 2/. 
The exportations to other countries 
do not suggest remark, except as 
regards America. In 1863 the 
United States took 1,447/. worth of 
shawls; in the following year she 
took only 27/. worth. In 1864-65 
the amount rose to 2,148/.—thanks 
to shoddy and petroleum. 

It has already been mentioned 
that a similar kind of manufacture 
to that of Cashmere is conducted in 
some other Thus in Delhi 
shawls are made of pushmeea, worked 
with silk and embroidered with gold 
lace. A very delicate shawl is made 
of the wool of a sheep found in the 
neighbourhood of Ladak and Kulu. 
The best wool is procurable in a 
village called Rampur, on the Sutlej; 
hence the fabric is called ‘ Rampur 
chudda.’ This shawl (chudda means 
literally ‘a sheet’) is of so delicate a 
texture that even though thick and 
warm, and of full size, it may be 
drawn through a finger-ring. 

It will be seen from the preceding 
description of the wool employed in 
the manufacture of the true Cash- 
mere shawl considerable importance 
is attached to the fact that it should 
in all cases consist of the down 
called pushum; but the preference 
given to the goat-wool does not 
seem to be merely on account of its 
superior fineness. These downs act 
as a protection from the intense 
cold; and it is probable that all the 
hair-bearing animals in the same 
regions possess them to some extent. 
The yak and camel, and even the 
shepherd’s dog, certainly do; and 
the down of the two former is often 
found to be quite as fine as that of 
the shawl-goat itself. Again, the 
beautifully-fine sheep’s wool of which 
the Rampur chudder is said to be 
made frequently equals in softness 
that of the goat. The preference 
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given to the latter has probably a 
t deal to do with its reception 
dyes. The down—at any rate as 
far as the goat is concerned—is taken 
from the animal when alive, the outer 
hair being sheared off and the down 
then removed. The operation is 
performed in the warm weather, 
when the down becomes loosened, 
and the animals themselves, findin 
it an incumbrance, oy get ri 
of it by means of their horns, or by 
rubbing themselves against trees, dc. 

A great many of the above facts 
were discussed during our examina- 
tion of the shawl-merchant’s wares 
in my friend’s verandah, the ser- 
vants looking on with a keen interest 
in the proceedings; for when once 
the dealer was satisfied they would 
not fail to claim their dustoor, or 
little commission on their master’s 
purchase. Fortunately for them 
this was a transaction to the ex- 
tent of 300/., for Mrs. Welwyn would 
have nothing but the best article, 
and Welwyn was evidently not the 
man to deny her. He gave an order 
for the money like a hero, and the. 
man with many salaams. 
Welwyn, by-the-way, might easily 
have obtained such a shaw! as a gift 
from any of the neighbouring chiefs, 
but government servants are for- 
bidden to receive presents of any 
kind, which their ladies naturally 
consider a great hardship. Upon 
state occasions, when courtesy de- 
mands the reception of presents, 
they are all paid in by the re- 
cipients, like so much money, to 
the government treasury. 

Welwyn had been in Cashmere, 
and agreed with other critics of the 
country in not going to the lengths of 
laudation arrived at by the author 
of ‘ Lalla Rookh.’ ‘It is very for- 
tunate,’ said he,‘ that Moore never 
visited the country, or we should 
never have had the poem. The 
scenery is wonderfully beautiful, 
and the climate one of the most 
delicious on the face of the earth; 
but I confess I have never seen the 
extraordinary beauty of the women 
—it may be for the reason that 
applies to India generally, that the 
best-looking ladies are taken too 
much care of to be allowed to ap- 
pear in public. Victor Jaynemont, 
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you may remember, calls Moore “a 
perfumer and a liar to boot,” and he 
could see no beauty in the ladies, 
nor even in the shawls. But Jaque- 
mont, with all his abilities, had the 
weakness of never praising what 
was praised by other people. He 
liked to invent his own objects of 
adoration. In one of his letters he 
tells us that he found “ celestial 
happiness” ina bunch of rhubarb. 
Vigne, on the other hand, declares 
that the beauty of the Cashmere 
women has not been at all over- 
rated. They are, he says, of course 
deficient in the graves and fascina- 
tions derivable from cultivation and 
accomplishments ; but for mere un- 
educated eyes he knows none, he 
says, that surpass those of Cash- 
mere.’ 

In the course of conversation 
Mrs. Welwyn—who took rather a 
lady-like view of politics—suggested 
that as Cashmere is such a charming 
place the English government ought 
to take it. ‘It would be so nice,’ she 
added. ‘ Why, shawls would come 
to us quite naturally.’ The conse- 
quence assumed by my delightful 
friend is not indisputable; but there 
are a great many people in India 
who regret that Lord Dalhousie’s 
aggressions did not extend to the 
land of the ‘love-lighted eyes.’ It 
is not more wrong to take a pretty 
country than an ugly one, and ‘ An- 
nexander the Great,’ as Lord Dal- 
housie used to be called, might pos- 
sibly have found as good an excuse 
in the case of Cashmere as he found 
in?some other cases. But there were 
certainly difficulties in the way. In 
1846, after the submission of Gholab 
Singh, and the British occupation 
of the Punjab, a million and a-half 
sterling was demanded as an in- 
demnity for the expenses of the 
campaign The Sikh treasury 
could not furnish that sum accord- 
ing to agreement, and Sir Henry 
Hardinge proclaimed Cashmere as 
annexed by way of a substitute. 
But Gholab Singh offered to pur- 
chase the country of the British 
government for a million sterling, 
and the offer was accepted, the sove- 
reignty being guaranteed to Gholab 
Singh and his heirs for ever. Its 
annexation would therefore, in the 

x2 
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present day, be attended by some 
conscientious difficulties, though 
there are not wanting a few ardent 
politicians who incline to such a 
course. The ruler, however, acknow- 
ledges the supremacy of the British, 
and in token thereof presents our 
government annually with a tribute 
consisting of one horse, twelve per- 
fect shawl-goats of approved breed 
(six male and six female), and three 
pairs of Cashmere shawls. So there 
is a chance, supposing that the 
Maharajah or any of his ‘heirs for 
ever’ should prove refractory, that 
the paramount power may step in, 
and that we shali find an opportunity 
of testing the soundness of Mrs. 
Welwyn’s idea as to ‘shawls com- 
ing naturally,’ and have the ‘ love- 
lighted eyes,’ whatever they may be 
worth, all to ourselves at any rate. 
I have a word more to say about 
the shawl that has led to the dif- 
fusion of so much useful knowledge. 
1 took it home to England, delivered 
it in person, and brought it back to 
India with a young lady inside it. 
That shawl is now my own property ; 
for the lady cannot, according to the 
law of England, hold any earthly 
ion in her own right, except 
some little things that I have settled 
upon her, as the British government 
did Cashmere upon Gholab Singh. 
T am the paramount power, but she 
has her own claims as far as these 
are concerned. The fact is that the 
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shawl was such an excellent intro- 
duction to the young lady that she 
took an immediate interest in me; 
and I would advise anybody who 
wishes to acquire personal property 
in female form to _— three 
hundred pounds upon the purchase 
of a Cashmere shawl. ‘The con- 
sequence was natural. If the un- 
married had been only as nice as 
the married sister I should have 
been content; but—well I will not 
go into particulars. I will simply 
say that the Cashmere shawl in 
question made me a happy man. I 
have reason to believe that Cash- 
mere is properly pronounced Cush- 
mere, and, if spelt according to a 
recognized system as regards Ro- 
man characters, should be written 
‘ Kushmir.’ Never mind. The name 
sounds ugly, looks ugly, and would 
never have suited the author of 
‘Lalla Rookh.’ But they may call 
the country and the shawl anything 
they please. What's in a name? 
Cashmere with any other name 
would have just as many roses; 
and its shawls, if called by worse 
names than roomals, would shelter 
just as pleasant persons—persons 
with advantages superior, it may 
be, even to those of that charming 
Mrs. Welwyn, who is just a little 
too dictatorial, it must be confessed, 
but whom I have now the privilege, 
as a brother-in-law, of bullying at 
my leisure. 
8. L. B. 


THE STORY OF ALAN GRAHAM AND CHARLIE BLAIR. 
In Five CHAPTERS. 
By Tom SLENDER. 


CHAPTER I. 


¢ ELL, Alan, this is the last of 

your bachelor days, and to- 
morrow you' will bid farewell to 
liberty, and will put on the fetters 
of married life. The thought of it 
does not seem to weigh heavily upon 
you, I must say,’ said Charlie Blair 
to his friend Alan Graham, as they 
sat in their old places in Graham’s 
room, sending forth clouds of smoke 
from their darkly-coloured meer- 
schaum pipes. 


Alan Graham made no reply, but 
only puffed away, apparently watch- 
ing the the volumes of smoke as they 
ascended and merged into the thick 
atmosphere of the room. 

‘I wonder whether she will let 
you smoke,’ continued Charlie Blair, 
chuckling, as he said it, at the idea 
of his old friend's liberty being cur- 
tailed, and thinking the while that, 
after all, matrimony might not be 
such a haven of bliss. 
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Still Alan Graham remained silent. 
Even the possibility of an inter- 
ference with his favourite habit could 
not elicit a reply: 

‘What is the matter? Why 
don’t you speak? You are not faint- 

surely, now, at the eleventh 
0 > 

‘Tl tell you what it is, Charlie, 
I am puzzled, fairly puzzled, by old 
Barlow. I cannot make him out. 
Not one word has he ever said about 
settlements.’ 

‘But I thought it was understood 
that Mary Barlow would have two 
thousand a year.’ 

* Well, yes; it was so—indeed old 
Barlow told me so himself, and that 
I ought to consider myself a very 
lucky fellow to begin life so com- 

fortably. But somehow I should 
like to have it all down in black and 
white, signed, sealed, and delivered.’ 

‘You don’t mean that he has 
made no settlement ” 

* Yes I do,’ 

: oo why don’t you insist upon 
i , 

‘What can a poor devil like me 
do in such a matter, with only my 
three hundred a year? Whenever the 
subject has been mooted he shirked 
it, saying it is all right, and that 
he has settled it all with Creyke, his 
man of business. I can’t affront old 
Barlow. How doI know he might 
not break off the marriage, and send 
me to the right-about ? I wish I had 
some one—a father, an uncle, or a 
guardian—to fight for me. But, 
you see, I have no one to stand by 
me; I am alone in the world, and 
have to shift for myself. Everybody 
tells me that I am the luckiest fellow 
alive in marrying old Barlow's only 
child—and perhaps I am.’ 

‘I dare say he will set it all straight 
to-morrow before you go to church.’ 

* Not very likely, I am afraid. I 
wish it might beso. Half the pro- 
mised sum would content me if it 
were but settled.’ 

* You don’t mean that you think 
the old fellow shaky—that he is 
only a bubble?’ 

‘Not at all. But I’ve seen enough 
of commercial men to know that in 
business there’s nothing certain, 
that’s all.’ 

* Well, never mind. Let the worst 
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come to the worst, will soon be 
behind the scenes, for you will be a 
partner in the concern in no time, 
and if I know anything of you you 
will not be long in ferreting out 
the truth. So “cheer up, Sam, and 

don’t let your spirits go down.” ’ 
Alan Graham and Charlie Blair 
had been friends through school and 
college days. They had battled with 
life successfully, and Alan Graham, 
with a private income of three hun- 
dred a year, was going to marry the 
only meget be man who had = re- 
putation of being — of con- 
siderable wealth. These two friends 
had lived together in Glasgow, and 
as Charlie Blair had a few thousand 
pounds of his own, they had ma- 
naged to ‘rub on’ comfortably 
enough, lodging in the same house. 
The marriage of Alan Graham with 
Mary Barlow dissolved the partner- 
ship between him and Charlie Blair. 
The wedding went.off like other 
weddings. There was the right pro- 
portion of gay and bright colours, 
contrasting favourably with the 
white dresses of the bride and her 
four bridesmaids. The sumptuous 
breakfast given by Mr. Barlow, in 
honour of his daughter’s marriage, 
amply justified his reputation for 
wealth, and when ‘the happy pair’ 
drove off amidst a shower of old 
satin shoes, many a young man en- 
vied Alan Graham his good fortune, 
while the elders pronounced him to 
be a lucky man. Charlie Blair was 
not quite so sure of the fact, as he 
was more behind the scenes, and 
had learned from his friend that 
old Barlow had not said a word 
about settlements, though he had 
been generous enough in supplying 
his son-in-law with ample means to 
defray the expenses of his wedding 
tour. When Alan Graham and his 
fair and comely bride—for she was 
all that those words express — re- 
turned to Glasgow, they rented a 
small house in Mr. Barlow's neigh- 
bourhood, that she might be near 
her father, and he not far from the 
office in which he was to spend the 
greater part of his time. At first 
Mary Graham felt very lonely in 
her new home; but as her old 
—— —— thered round her, and wel- 
er back amongst them, she 
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became accustomed to look for com- 
panionship out of her house. Her 
greatest friends were Mary Bland 
and Rachel Gurney, the pretty Qua- 
keress, who had somewhat departed 
from the traditional demureness of 
her persuasion, and was one of the 
brightest and gayest of the Glasgow 
belles. 

Charlie Blair was a uent vi- 
sitor, and almost as great a favourite 
os Nad Graham as with her hus- 


‘ Where is Alan?’ he inquired of 
his friend’s wife, one day when, after 
waiting for him some time, Alan 
Graham did not make his appear- 
ance. 

‘Indeed that is more than I can 
tell you. I only know that he seems 
to me to stay later every day, and 
that when he does come home he is 
tired to death.’ 

‘There’s nothing the matter, I 
suppose? Only business. I declare 
that, after all, we lawyers are better 
off; our time is more our own.’ 

‘All lawyers do not say so,’ she 
said; ‘ but perhaps some work harder 
than others. But here comes Alan. 
I heard him shut the street-door, I 
am sure.’ 

Alan Graham had come in. His 
wife’s quick ears did not deceive 
her; but he was tired and worn by 
the day’s work, and went into his 
own room, and sat down in his arm- 
chair Lk | the fire, thankful for the 
rest and the comparative darkness 
after having worked so long by gas- 
light. It was one of those short 
and dark December days when the 
night seems to set in early, almost 
before the day is half over. 

‘I wonder why Alan does not 
come up?’ said Mary Graham. ‘It 
is a bad compliment to us both.’ 

‘I will go and fetch him. He 
does not know that I am here, and, 
I dare say, thinks he shall find the 
room full of your fair friends. Be- 
sides, I have some news for him.’ 

With these closing words Charlie 
Blair left the room, and, opening the 
door of his friend’s study, found him 
very much as we have described him, 
but gazing sadly into the fire. 

‘Why, Alan, what has happened 
to you? We heard you come in, 
and have been expecting you up- 
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stairs. I have been here ever such 
a time waiting for you. Come along. 
Is anything the matter? Nothing 
wrong at old Barlow’s, I hope?’ 

. Of course not. What can make 

ou think of such a thing? You 
ve not heard of anything, have 
you?’ 

‘Nothing, upon my word. But 
how you took me up!’ 

Alan Graham made no further 
remark, but, rising from his chair, 
put his hand on his friend’s shoulder 
and went with him up-stairs, stop- 
ping at the door of the drawing- 
~—— > inquire, ‘Is anybody wi 


‘Not a soul. I have been there 
this hour waiting for you, and think- 
ing you must have absconded alto- 
gether.’ 

‘What has happened tc you to- 
day, Alan? inquired his wife. ‘ You 
are later than ever.’ 

She rose and put a chair for him, 
saying: ‘Now that you are come 
we will have a comfortable chat 
by the fire; and as I know — 
partiality for the blind man’s holi- 
day I will blow out the candles.’, 

Alan Graham thanked his wife for 
her kind consideration, and Chariie 
Blair in a moment turned the current 
of their thoughts into a new direc- 
tion, by saying: ‘Alan! Do you 
know that I have serious thoughts 
of cutting the law, and of going out 
to Australia and trying my luck 
there?” 

‘To Australia!’ exclaimed Mary 
Graham, in astonishment. 

‘ Cutting the law!’ said her hus- 
band, incredulously. 

‘Yes. Why not? I have fallen 
in lately with a fellow who has just 
returned, Mark Halliday. You must 
remember him. He was at the head 
of the school when we were in the 
fifth form. He has got your old 
rooms, and I have seen a good deal 
of him. He has not been out long, 
and he has come home with fifty 
thousand pounds in his pocket.’ 

‘ Did he tell you how many have 
returned home with nothing in their 
pockets, Charlie ?’ 

‘They were a set of idle fellows, 
he says. “Ne’er do weels,” that 
would never have succeeded any- 
where.’ 
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‘And you really are bitten with 
this mania, and would throw up the 
law just when you are making a 
good start?’ 

‘Ah! but think of fifty thousand 
pounds. Why, I should live like a 
prince with such a fortune as that.’ 
And he put his hand into his pocket 
as if he expected to find the sum 
there, and consoled himself with 
the prospect as if it were already 
realized. 

‘But you'surely have not settled 
it all yet?’ asked Mary Graham. 
‘I did think——’ 

‘Ah! I know what you were 
thinking, but there is no use in 
that. They say that two negatives 
make one affirmative, but 1 never 
heard that two empty purses make 
a full one.’ 

They were alluding tc the pretty 
Quakeress, to whom Charlie Blair 
was especially devoted, and Alan 
Graham and his wife had often 
spoken of it as a possible event. 
But Charlie Blair was not ‘a marry- 
ing man,’ and when he looked at 
the careworn face of his friend he 


doubted more than ever whether’ 


matrimony did really conduce to 
happiness. At all events, emigra- 
tion to Australia was the one ab- 
sorbing idea which had now taken 
possession of his mind, and he 
felt considerable relief at having 
broached the subject to his friends, 
who would, he well knew, oppose it 
by every argument in their power. 
That it was less violently opposed 
than he expected was owing to the 
preoccupation of Alan’s mind. 

The fluctuations to which Mr. 
Barlow's business was subjected 
had made Alan Graham an anxious 
man. He became cautious and re- 
served as well as moody, and ap- 
peared to take less and less interest 
in things which did not immediately 
concern himself. Charlie Blair per- 
ceived the change in his friend, but 
failed to attribute it to the real 
cause. 

After many discussions with the 
Grahams Charlie Blair parted from 
his old friends, and accompanied 
Mark Halliday, who had resolved to 
earn, as he said, another fifty thou- 
sand pounds, ‘With that I shall 
come back and settle in the old 
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country, and you will do the same, 
my friend, or my name's not Mark 
Halliday.’ 


CHAPTER IL 

The rude, energetic, hard, out- 
door life of Charlie Blair in Australia 
contrasted strangely with the se- 
dentary, anxious life of Alan Graham 
in Glasgow. 

Charlie Blair bad sunk nearly the 
whole of his capital in the purchase 
of land, and io, and all other 
things necessary to the life of an 
Australian farmer. He had placed 
himself in the hands of the success- 
ful Mark Halliday, who certainly 
prophesied smooth things for his 
friend. If energy, activity, and 
cheerful industry presage success, 
there certainly could be no doubt 
that Mark Halliday was fully war- 
ranted in saying that Charlie Blair 
would return to England laden with 
the result of his exertions, and would 
realize the wish of ‘living like a 
prince.’ 

Alan Graham in the meanwhile 
sat at the same desk, poring over the 
same books, and becoming more and 
more reserved and thoughtful. He 
had moved into a larger and more 
imposing house, and his wife had 
become one of the élite of Glas- 
gow. He had acquired a consider- 
able reputation for business, and 
the firm of Barlow and Graham 
ranked high in the commercial 
world. But Mary Graham’s life 
was not altogether as bright as it 
seemed ; for though she 
in her children, her house, and her 
comforts all the elements of happi- 
ness, her husband’s gravity and in- 
creased anxiety cast a gloom over 
the whole household. She was con- 
scious that, for some reason, his re- 
puted success had failed to promote 
his happiness, and her own was 
therefore incomplete. 

After the lapse of a few years, 
during which time they had received 
frequent letters from Charlie Blair 
all written full of the spirit and 
energy of a man who was working 
hard with a hope in his life, the 
mercantile world was convulsed by 
one of those panics which have been 
so frequent of late. Mary Graham 
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became anxious for her husband 
and father, and the shadow that 
had fallen across her life deepened 
as she watched their countenances. 
Though Alan Graham had learned 
to control the expression of his face 
so that few could read there what 
was passing in his mind, Mary could 
not be deceived. She saw that some- 
thing was astir, though she could 
not tell what. She saw it was not 
only at home, but as she walked or 
drove along the street—she saw it 
in the grave whisperings of knots of 
men in the corners of the streets, 
or at the doors of the public 
buildings, and she inquired of her 
husband the meaning of it all. 

‘What has happened, Alan? 
Everybody seems oppressed as if 
by some mysterious secret. Some- 
thing must have happened.’ 

‘Only one or two houses have 
stopped payment,’ he answered, 
carelessly. ‘It had been expected 
for some time.’ 

‘That means,’ she inquired, as 
calmly as she could, ‘that many 
persons are ruined.’ 

‘I am afraid so. But you need 
not look so. frightened, Mary. It 
has not come to our turn yet.’ 

* Yet! How can you speak like 
that—as if anything so dreadful 
could happen to us?’ As she said 
this she looked round her luxurious 
room and at her youngest child, who 
lay smiling in her lap; and as the 
word ‘yet’ rung in her ears, she 
felt as if she must hear more, be it 
what it might. 

‘ Alan, why did you say that? 
Surely there can be no chance of 
such a disaster for us? My father’s 
house was always considered to be 
one of the first in Glasgow, and I 
am sure you have never neglected 
the business. You cannot be afraid. 
Are you?’ 

‘ Afraid! Well that is putting 
it strongly, Mary. There is nothing 
‘certain in business. Only look at 
Greaves and Co. There was nota 
more thriving house going, and now 
they have not a sixpence. hen @ 
large firm like that fails, it gives us 
all a bit of a shake.’ 

* I cannot bear to hear you s 
so. It is justasif you ex 
same fate,’ 


the 
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‘ It is best to be prepared, is not 
ve I he said 
‘Yes, I suppose so,’ she sai 
after a pause; ‘but,’ she added, 
rising as she spoke, and taking her 
child up in her arms, ‘I cannot, 
and will not, believe it. Will we, 
darling? and she kissed her child 

as she left the room. 

Alan Graham sighed as he watched 
her, and, when the door closed, he 
said aloud to himself, ‘It must 
come. I am glad this has hap- 
pened; she will not be so unpre- 
pared.’ 

It was the possibility of such an 
end to all his labours that had eaten 
all the brightness out of his life. 
He had found it impossible to per- 
suade Mr. Barlow to alter his tac- 
tics, and every failure made their 
own more certain. 

When that fatal moment came, 
and the house of Barlow and Gra- 
ham stopped payment, and Alan 
was compelled to move into a 
smaller house in the outskirts of 
the town, taking with him his 
father-in-law, whose health had 
been seriously affected by all he 
had gone through, he was out of 
humour with all the world. Though 
something remained to them after 
the affairs of the firm had been 
wound up, their position was so 
altered that Alan Graham was 
obliged to seek a situation in an 
old and well-established house. 

* Alan, my father’s health is fail- 
ing rapidly. I fear this shock has 
been more that he can bear,’ said 
Mary Graham to her husband. ‘I 
wish you could think of him with 
less bitterness.’ 

* How can I help it when I find 
myself in such a plight as this after 
so many years of hard work? It is 
enough to try the temper of any 
man. It never need, it never ought 
to have been.’ 

Alan Graham had grown hard, 
and even his wife’s tender pleading 
for her father was without effect, 
and when Mr. Barlow died she 
alone mourned his loss. To her 
husband his death was a relief, for 
the sight of the old man sitting in 
his easy chair was a perpetual source 
of irritation to him, and kept alive 
in him the memory of his wrongs. 




















He forgot how much he owed to 
his father-in-law in past years. The 
hard struggle after wealth which 
had ended in failure, poverty, and 
defeat had changed his nature, and 


made him bitter and resentful 
against the whole world, as though 
it had conspired against him. 

It was late in the spring, some 
time after all these changes had 
taken place, when Alan Graham 
was at his desk in the town, and 
his wife was alone, wearied after 
her morning’s work of teaching, 
that the maidservant entered the 
room to say that a gentleman was 
at the door inquiring for her master, 
and when he would be at home. 
Mary Graham rose and went to the 
door to give the stranger the in- 
formation he demanded ; but before 
she could open her lips, she found 
both her hands seized in his strong 
grasp, while the well-known voice of 
Charlie Blair greeted her. It was 
the pleasantest sound she had 
h for long, and after the first 
sudden surprise was over tears 
came into her eyes as the past and 

resent contrasted themselves in 

er mind. There was much to tell 
and much to hear, and they were 
glad that when Alan Graham re- 
tarned home there was nothing left 
for him to tell. 

It was a strange sight when those 
two friends sat together as they had 
done some years before—the one so 
broken in spirits, so careworn, sus- 
picious, and reserved—the other so 
frank, strong, genial, and generous, 
ready to trust the whole world, for 
he had laboured as few can, and his 
labours had been crowned with 
success. Mary Graham observed 
the contrast, and noted the healthy 
tone of the Australian’s mind, as he 
related the various vicissitudes of 
his life, and laughed over the mis- 
takes which he had made. 

* Alan,’ said he, ‘ you told me I 
was a fool bent upon my own ruin; 
but here I am, still young and 
strong, with full fifty thousand 
pounds, which, with your help, I 
intend to invest. We musttalk about 
that by-and-by, but you will allow 
that I have toiled to some purpose. 
Look at my hands. Did you ever 
seesuch hands? ‘They are like any 
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labourer’s, but they have done me 
good service, and have served me 
honestly, for not one penny of that 
money has been got without toil, 
and honest toil too.’ 

Alan Graham could scarcely bear 
to hear of Charlie Blair’s success, 
and the sight of his great manly 
frame irritated him almost beyond 
endurance. How it might have 
been if he too had been successful, 
who can tell? As things were the 
contrast between himself and his 
friend and the result of their labours 
overpowered him. 

The two friends often met. Charlie 
Blair was disappointed at the want 
of sympathy and cordiality in Alan, 
and lamented it to Mary Graham. 
She only drew such a picture of her 
husband’s trials and disappoint- 
ments as disarmed all resentment 
and moved the pity of their friend. 

Towards the close of his sojourn 
in England, Charlie Blair entrusted 
Alan Graham with the management 
of the money which he had, under 
his advice, invested; and after 
having satisfied himself that every- 
thing was ready for his departure, 
he set sail, according to his agree- 
ment, with Mark Halliday, bent 
upon making another venture, in 
the hope of equal success. 

Alan Graham experienced a sense 
of relief at his friend’s departure, 
and occupied himself day by day in 
the same routine of business. To 
Mary Graham Charlie Blair’s ab- 
sence was a loss which she felt very 
deeply. His brave, generous nature, 
and the tender pity which he felt 
for his friend’s misfortunes, had 
made sunshine in her altered home, 
so that when the monotony of her 
life was again unbroken she became 
more than ever sensible of the 
alteration in her husband. 

As time went on the gloom in- 
creased, till he became so irritable 
and uncertain in his moods that she 
was anxious about him; and when 
this gave way to an unwonted ex- 
citement, for which she could not 
account, she became really alarmed 
for his health. 

After a long interval, during which 
they received no tidings of Charlie 
Blair, Alan Graham informed his 
wife that he intended to takea smali 
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house in the country, as he con- 
sidered it would be more to her ad- 
vantage and that of her children if 
they were removed beyond the air 
of the suburb in which they lived. 

‘But can we afford this, Alan?’ 
inquired his wife. ‘I had rather 
remain here than incur any risk.’ 

‘Of course we can, Mary,’ he re- 
plied. ‘ Besides, it is only an expe- 
riment. If it answers, perhaps I 
shall buy the place. P hall be 
glad to see the colour come back 
into your cheeks again,’ he added, 
with unwonted tenderness. 

The whole housebold soon mi- 
grated, and Mary Graham was 
enchanted with her new abode, 
which promised to afford her both 
interest and occupation. As it was 
well situated near a railway station, 
Alan Graham was able to attend to 
his business, so that his wife did 
not apprehend that he would lose 
anything by the change. 


CHAPTER IIlI. 


‘Mary, said Alan Graham to his 
wife one Sunday, as they sat to- 
gether in the garden surrounded 
by their children, ‘ you are not like 
the same person you were a few 
months ago, You look both better 
and happier. Somehow this place 
has put new life into you.’ 

This was true, for Mary Graham 
delighted in her garden and other 
country pursuits. She had some 
poultry, of which she was very 
proud, as they were a source of 
profit as well as an amusement to 
her; besides which she felt as if she 
had got rid of all the unpleasant 
associations from which she could 
not escape in Glasgow. But she 
was surprised to find that her hus- 
band had observed the change in 
her, especially as when he came 
home he always seemed. too weary 
to notice what was going on, and 
as if he only cared for rest and quiet. 

‘I hope, Alan, you do not quarrel 
with the change. This is a more 
healthy place than Glasgow, at 
least it is to me; besides which I 
can walk with the children here 
without let or hindrance. We have 

many pleasant excursions to- 


gether, have not we?’ she added, 
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appealing to the children as she 
spoke. Though they were some- 
what in awe of their father, and 
could not understand his silence 
and reserve, they one and all spoke 
up in reply to their mother and 
seconded all she had said. 

‘It is strange that we have not 
heard of Charlie Blair, said Alan 
Graham, as if thinking aloud. 

‘Yes, very strange. We have 
never been so long without hearing, 
have we?’ replied his wife. 

Alan Graham made no reply, but 
sat still, leaning his head upon his 
hands as he looked down upon the 
ground. After a while he said,‘ The 
papers speak of a bad season in 
Australia: I hope he has not suf- 
fered. They do not mention what 
part has felt the drought, nor 
whether it has been only partial.’ 

‘ Poor fellow!’ said Mary, ‘ 1 trust 
no misfortune has happened to him ; 
he deserves to prosper.’ 

‘Why so? why more than an 
one else?’ inquired her husband, 
testily. 

‘I only meant that he worked so 
hard and seemed to have so much 
energy and courage,’ she said, apo- 
logetically. 

‘ Other people work hard,’ he an- 
swered. ‘I hope you have the 
same compassion and sympathy for 
— Graha‘ ad 1 

raham made no reply. 
She had become afraid of her = 
band since she was not allowed to 
share his thoughts. 

Years on, and Mary Gra- 
ham’s contentment deepened when 
her husband bought the house in 
which they lived, together with 
some adjoining land, for she argued 
from it that he was prosperous, 
though she carefully abstained from 
asking any questions, as her doing 
so had invariably annoyed him. 

It was strange how Alan Graham 
had managed to live his life apart 
from his family. They had nothing 
in common. Mary Graham knew 
this, and had grown reconciled 
to the idea, which was at first 
almost insupportable. She would 
often ask herself what it was that 
had grown up as a wall between 
them. Was it the love of greed, or 
the pains of a disappointed ambition? 











Letters had been occasionally re- 
ceived from Charlie Blair. He ex- 
plained his long silence by relating 
the trials of his life, which had at 
one time obscured his »rospects; 
but having been able to weather the 
critical period, he had begun to 
reap an abundant reward for all his 
labour and exertions. He sent over 
by a trusty hand some more of his 
earnings, entrusting them to his 
friend, Alan Graham, to invest them 
profitably and securely. 

‘I shall not return till I have 
realised the sum I wish to make. 
What that is you will not know till 
I come back with my pockets full,’ 
was the closing passage in one of 
Charlie Blair’s letters. 

‘I have justseen Arthur Sullivan, 
who has returned from Australia,’ 
said Alan Graham to his wife, as he 
threw himself into his arm-chair. 
‘He gives a flourishing account of 
Charlie, and says not only that he 
and Mark Halliday are realising more 
money than any one else, but that 
he does not believe that he will ever 


come back, he seems so infatuated | 


with the life out there.’ 

Mary hardly knew what to say, 
for her husband always resented 
any regard she might show for 
Charlie Blair. Yet she longed to 
know more—she longed for his re- 
turn. He was like an elder brother 
to her, and she felt that she could 
trust him in everything. 

‘ Shall you not write to him, Alan, 
and persuade him to come back? 
What is the use of all his riches 
out there? He had much better 
come home and settle somewhere 
near us.’ 

‘Certainly not. Every man knows 
his own affairs best. Why should 
I persuade him to return, if he pre- 
fers to live in Australia? Besides, 
what good would he do here, living 
an idle life, after the bustling, ac- 
tive one he has been living?” 

Mary could not understand her 
husband’s apparent indifference on 
the subject, but she laid it all to 
that hateful love of gain, and 
wished, in her heart, that there was 
no such thing as money. 

The tide had turned in Alan Gra- 
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perity did not make him happier. 
The recollection of his losses, and 
of the hard struggle he had had to 
fight, marred his yy of _— 
he yes and he slowly. but 
surely developed into a miser. It 
was pain and grief to him to part 
with his money ; and even the neces- 
sary expenses of his household 
eventually became a worry and an 
annoyance to him. Mary Graham 
watched the inroads of this passion 
till the necessity of applying to him 
for money to meet the current ex- 
penditure became a sort of night- 
mare to her. She grew nervous and 
timid, and prayed more earnestly 
than she ever did in her life before 
for the return of Charlie Blair. 

‘Who else,’ thought she, ‘ can 
rouse him to grapple with this pas- 
sion?’ But though she prayed the 
relief did not come. 

Her eldest daughter had been 
married about a twelvemonth, and 
Mary had gone to the Highlands on 
a visit to her, taking with her the 
second girl, who had never been 
separated from her sister till the 
day of her marriage with Archibald 
Campbell. The other children, with 
the household generally, were left 
in charge of Jane Macpherson, the 
old nurse, who had lived with them 
for many years, through all their 
troubles, in weal and in woe, and 
who was both the friend and the 
servant of her mistress. Alan Gra- 
ham would often listen to Mac- 
pherson when he turned a deaf ear 
to his wife. 

Jane Macpherson had great com- 
passion for her master, who, she 
said, ‘had never been the same man 
since his troubles ;’ and were it not 
that she looked upon him as an 
afflicted man, she would have often- 
times resented his behaviour to her 
mistress, whom she designated as ‘a 
fallen angel.’ 

During Mrs. Graham’s absence 
her husband frequently returned 
home earlier than his wont. But it 
did not appear that it was for any 
—— object. Jane Macpherson 
related afterwards that she used 
to hear him pace up and down 
the study, sometimes speaking to 
himself aloud; that he would go 
out, though the nights were cold 
and dark, and walk up and down 
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the gravel walk in front of the 
windows. Sometimes Macpherson 
would go out to him and ask him 
to come in and have some tea, or 
some warm whisky and water, , but 
it was to no purpose. 

‘ What ails the man? she would 
say to herself. ‘He cannot rest. 
He'll surely go daft if he goes on 
like this. Trouble has been too 
mighty for him, poor man! It is a 
pity Mr. Blair is not here to keep 

m com 

< gentleman has been inquiring 
after you, sir,’ said one of the clerks 
to him one morning as he entered 
his office. 

*Do you know who he was? 

* No, sir.’ 

* Did he state his business ?” 

‘No, sir. He walked away as 
soon as I told him you were not at 
home.’ 

‘ Did he say he would call again?’ 

‘No, sir. He made no reply.’ 

Alan Graham made no further 
inquiries. There was nothing un- 
usual in the fact of any one’s calling 
to see him. Men came to him on 
business continually; so, feeling 
convinced that his visitor would call 
again if he required anything of 
him, he dismissed the subject alto- 
gether from his mind. 


—_— 


CHAPTER IV. 


Coming events are said to cast 
their shadows before. But there 
are exceptions to every rule. 

Alan Graham’s visitor was no less 
a person than Charlie Blair, who 
had returned to England laden with 
the fruits of his industry, and un- 
certain whether to settle in the land 
of his me ape or sell his property 
in Australia and lead a domestic 
life in his native country. He was 
surprised and disappointed to find 
that his friends lived no longer in 
Glasgow. He had never heard of 
their having taken a house in the 
country, and was therefore wholly 
unprepared for the change. He was 
anxious to know whether the world 
had prospered with them ; for when 
he left them they were still suffer- 
ing from the effects of their reverses, 
and the unsatisfactory tone of ,their 
letters led him to fear that their 
circumstances were not improved. 
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Towards the end of the day, afew 
moments before the office was cl q 
Alan Graham was startled by t*: 
sudden entrance of his friend. ke 
was 80 overcome by the unexpect- 
edness of the meeting that some 
time elapsed before he could recover 
from his astonishment and welcome 
him as he would have desired. His 
hesitation and the extreme pallor of 
his countenance surprised Charlie 
Blair. 

*You look, Alan, as if you had 
seen & ghost. Had you given me 
up for dead?’ he said, endeavouring 
to make a joke of his friend’s ap- 

nt dismay. 

‘I did not expect you. It is not 
fair to take one by surprise like 
this,’ he replied, nettled at Blair’s 
remark. ‘I began to think it might 
be a case of second sight. But now 
that I hear you speak, and see that 
you are flesh and blood, I must bid 
you welcome.’ And he grasped 
him by the hand. 

Deep down in Alan Graham’s 
heart lay the wish that his friend 
had remained in Australia among 
his flocks and his herds; but he 
did not betray it. 

‘You will come home with me? 
I am going there now. It is not 
more than half an hour by the 
train, and it is a pleasant walk from 
the station to my house.’ 

* Not to-day, Alan, thank you. I 
have some business to arrange, and 
I suppose I must make myself look 
more like ether men before I make 
my appearance in civilized society. 
But I will walk with you to the 
station, if you are going now.’ 

As they walked together Charlie 
Blair inquired after Mary Graham 
and the children, and asked more 
questions than Alan had time to 
answer. But before they parted he 
had ascertained that his friends were 
no longer poor, and, in fact, that 
Graham was a thriving man. But 
he also saw that the struggle had 
been too hard a one, and that his 
friend’s heart was deadened by the 
pursuit of wealth. He marvelled at 
this, for he had likewise devoted 
himself to the same object; but the 
result had been widely different, for 
his sympathies were as fresh and 


quick as ever, whereas Alan seemed 
incapable of any strong emotion. 














‘Iam come to take up some of 
your time to-day,’ said Charlie Blair 
to his friend, as he walked into his 
office. ‘I suppose ‘you are not too 
busy to spare me an hour or two?” 

‘ As many as you please,’ replied 
Alan Graham. 

‘I have brought home a consider- 
able sum of money, which I have 
just lodged in the bank, and I want 
you to advise me how to invest it.’ 

He then recounted to him the 
history of his success, which had 
been almost unparalleled ; and Alan 
listened attentively, amazed at his 
friend’s prosperity, especially when 
he heard the amount and value of 
his ions in Australia. 

‘I have not made up my mind 
whether to return for good, or sell 
up and settle here. You and Mary 
must advise me.’ 

‘Women are not good advisers 
upon such matters. They know 
nothing of business,’ was 
Graham’s curt reply. 

‘Never mind. There is plenty of 
time to think it over. Mark Halli- 
day remains out two years longer, 


and he will manage matters for me ~ 


during my absence.’ 

Alan Graham was on thorns 
during the whole of Blair’s narra- 
tive. Every moment he expected 
to be called upon to give some ac- 
count of the disposal of the funds 
with which he had been entrusted. 
He was able to breathe again under 
the respite. 

Entrusted with the care and ma- 

ment of his friend’s money, he 
betrayed the trust, and had em- 


loyed it for his own pu 
With it he had bought his — 
and land; with it he had speculated ; 
and there was but a very small por- 
tion of it which he could pay over 
to Charlie Blair. 

The want of money, combined 
with the eager desire for change, 
first prompted him to employ a 

rtion of it in the purchase of 

rove House; and Mary’s pleasure 
and increasing delight in her new 
home silenced whatever scruples he 
had. After the first deviation he 
went on ploughing in the crooked 
furrows, and as opportunities for 
speculation recommended them- 
selves, he had recourse to the for- 
bidden fund. He buoyed himself 
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up with the corviction that Charlie 
Blair would never return—a convic- 
tion that was strengthened by Ar- 
thur Sullivan’s report—and he grew 
bolder in the course he had pursued 
till he became, at the time of his 
friend’s arrival, unable to render 
such an account as would establish 
his fidelity. He might have replaced 
a portion of the misused funds by 
the surrender of all he himself pos- 
sessed; but his miserly love of 
money interfered to prevent an act 
which motives of self-preservation 
alone might have suggested. 

The presence of Charlie Blair be- 
came a torment to him, and he was 
in the mood to listen to almost any 
suggestion by which he might rid 
himself of it. But, ignorant of all 
that was passing in his friend’s 
mind, and giving him credit for 
some feelings of satisfaction at his 
return, Charlie endeavoured to take 
an interest in Alan’s affairs, in his 
home, and in his children’s occupa- 
tions and pursuits, while every re- 
mark and every suggestion was gall 
and wormwood to him for whom 
they were made. 

‘I think I must go back to Glas- 
ow to-morrow, Alan. It will not 
o for me to love idleness.’ 

* You surely need not go so soon. 
What can you have to do? You 
have no office that requires your at- 
tendance,’ replied Alan, ever dread- 
ing the moment when explanations 
must come. 

‘That is true; but I have to call 
at the bank about that money. I do 
not like to talk to you about busi- 
ness when you come out here for rest 
and quiet, so I shall wait till we 
meet again in Glasgow.’ 

This was the first real note of 
warning that Alan had as yet re- 
ceived. He had such complete 
mastery over his countenance that 
no one could have imagined the sick- 
ening dread occasioned by the few 
simple words which Charlie Blair 
spoke so kindly and thoughtfully. 

‘ Well—if you will, I suppose you 
must; but at all events you need 
not go up early. You can leave by 
the last train, and so get up in the 
morning, fresh for work,’ said Alan 
Graham, clinging to the smallest 
respite that he could obtain. 


“Allright. It shall be so” And 
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Charlie Blair was pleased at his 
friend’s unwillingness to let him go 
sooner than he need. 


CHAPTER V. 


The large elm trees which shel- 
tered Grove House on the north, 
and gave it its name, looked sombre; 
the bats flitted about beneath their 
branchgg, and the owls hooted from 
the midst. It was a dark evening, 
and neither moon nor stars were vi- 
sible. ‘Charlie Blair looked out upon 
the scene, but could see little beyond 
a few yards of the gravel walk that 
formed a terrace in front of the 
windows. Nothing of the garden, 
so carefully planned and tended by 
Mrs. Graham and her daughters, was 
visible; nothing of the far distance 
could be discerned. There was 
neither mist nor fog; it was the 
darkness of a starless night, which 
was deepened by the many large 
trees that surrounded the house. 

After his friend had left, and Alan 
Graham was seated in his accustomed 
place, the door was suddenly opened, 
and Jane Macpherson stood before 
him, with clasped hands. 

‘Sir, Mr. Graham! you surely 
never told Mr. Blair to take the 
short cut to the station, on such a 
night as this?’ 

‘What are you talking about, 
Macpherson? You forget yourself, 
surely,’ replied Alan Graham, as he 
rose quickly from his chair, and 
answered her impatiently. 

‘Surely, sir, 1 heard you tellin 
Mr. Blair to take the short cut, pom | 
you never told him of that quarry, 
He never has been that way, and if 
he should not keep quite close to 
the hedge all the way he must come 
to his death. Oh, sir! God forgive 
me, but why did you let him go that 
way this dreadful dark night? and 
she clasped and wrung her hands. 
‘It is all too late now. The mis- 
chief must be done, if it’s done. But 
oh, master! I wish you had done 
anything but this. Poor Mr. Blair! 


and he such a brave, fine gentleman, 
too! I wish my mistress had been 
here.’ In her excitement Jane would 
have run on, had not her master in- 
terrupted her suddenly by saying— 

‘What is all this fuss about? 
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You must be out of your mind, 

herson. Do you suppose that 
Mr. Blair cannot take care of him~- 
self?’ 

Jane Macpherson looked hard at 
her master, as if she would read his 
inmost soul, and then, without a 
word, left the room. 

Alan Graham was in no enviable 
mood. Before the interruption of 
the faithful nurse he dimly thought, 
with a latent feeling of satisfaction, 
that some calamity might befall his 
friend ; but the words of Macpher- 
son rang in his ears, and what he 
had so dimly and dreamily imagined 
became a probability ; and with that 
thought there came another, more 
dreadful still, that he was virtually 
a murderer, for he had in his heart 
desired and compassed the death of 
his friend. 

‘Why did you tell him to take 
the short cut? She must have 
heard him then giving instructions 
to Charlie Blair as they parted on 
the doorstep. ‘Oh, master! I wish 
you had done anything but this.’ 
She then realized and understood 
the full extent of his guilt. He 
had been guilty of a crime which 
he thought had been done in secret, 
with no eye to see and no ear to 
hear; and now he finds that it is 
discovered, and he is accused of hav- 
ing knowingly and wilfully misled 
his friend to his destruction. ‘It 
is all too late now,’ she said, and 
now his own heart echoes back the 
words, ‘It is too late.” The deed 
has been done; the crime has been 
conceived. Whether Charlie Blair 
be dead or alive he is yet guilty. 
Visions rose up before his awakened 
mind of his old and faithful friend 
lying a mangled corpse at the foot 
of the quarry. It was, he well 
remembered, an ugly place at the 
best of times, and his children had 
been continually warned against 
ever going in that direction; and 
yet to this very spot he had directed 
his friend on a night when nothing 
less than a miracle could save him 
from death. As he sat by himself 
with Macpherson’s remonstrance 
ringing in his ears, he seemed to 
see the finding of the body, and its 
being brought to his house; the 
welling forth of the blood afresh as 
the body passed his threshold, and 











Jane Macpherson’s accusing eye 
seeting upon him. It was more 
than he could bear. He passed up 
and down his room. He could not 
rest; he could not sleep. Onesub- 
ject only occupied his mind. He 
threw open the window and looked 
out into the darkness. The owls 
hooted, and a bat startled him as it 
flew quickly across his face. He 
did not dare to go out and ascertain 
what evil he had done. He was 
afraid of his own thoughts, and still 
more fearful of what Macpherson 
might say. 

Exhausted by the agitation of 
his mind he went to bed, and crept 
up stealthily to his room lest he 
should again meet the nurse. He 
threw himself on the bed, after 
having placed the lighted candle 
by his side, and lay there till he 
was startled by the loud ringing of 
the door-bell. 

His troubled and guilty con- 
science had foreshadowed the com- 
ing evil, and his apprehension of 
some calamity made him hesitate 
what course to pursue. The whole 


house had been awakened by the° 


sound of the bell, and the noise 
occasioned by the opening and shut- 
ting of doors, and by the voices of 
the.servants who had been so sud- 
denly and unexpectedly aroused out 
of their sleep, made it no longer 
possible for him to remain quiet. 

He left his room, descended the 
stairs, and saw by the glimmer of 
the few candles which had been 
brought, that men were carrying in 
some heavy burden. Exclamations 
of horror and distress reached his 
ears, and pale, but resolute, he 
stood among his servants, not dar- 
ing to ask the cause of the disturb- 
ance. He looked upon the burden 
as it was laid down in the hall, and 
the men who had borne it stood 
apart while Alan Graham gazed 
upon the mangled form of his 
friend. 

‘We were passing down by the 
quarry, sir,’ said the chief spokes- 
man, ‘ and heard some one a-groan- 
ing there at the bottom. Weasked 
him what was the matter, but he 
could na speak, and Bill here and I 
found our way down to him, but he 
could nado mair than groan; sol 
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told Bill to run home for a hurdle 
and get some of them to come and 
help us, and when we saw it was 
the gentleman that used to come 
here, we brought him to yon, sir. 
Maybe we have done wrong? he 
added, inquiringly. 

Alan Graham bent down to listen 
to the sufferer’s breathing to ascer- 
tain whether he lived, and then 
turning to the bystanders said— 

‘You did right. Will some one 
run for the doctor while we carry 
him upstairs ?’ 

His inquiry was instantly re- 
sponded to by the departure of 

onald Campbell, the spokesman, 
and then Charlie Blair was laid in 
the room which he had so lately 
occupied. As they ascended the 
stairs, Jane Macpherson stayed be- 
hind, and Alan Graham turned un- 
easily from her, as, with clas 
hands, and a face in which the 
most intense horror was depicted, 
she fixed her sad gaze upon him, 
and said, scarcely above a whisper, 
‘Oh! master, master, this has been 
an awfu’ night! God ha’ mercy on 
us a’!’ 

When the doctor arrived, it was 
found that not only were both of 
Charlie Blair’s legs broken, but that 
there were also far greater internal 
injuries, which made it very doubt- 
ful whether he would recover. He 
remained for some time in a state 
of semi-consciousness, and Jane 
Macpherson and Alan Graham de- 
voted themselves to him. But at 
Macpherson’s suggestion, Mrs. 
Graham was sent for, and on her 
arrival the sufferer was moved into 
her own room, which was larger 
and moreconvenient forhim. Jane 
Macpherson never alluded to the 
past. It was a secret which she 
never divulged, and though Mrs. 
Graham continually questioned her, 
she never let it appear that she 
knew more than any of the other 
servants. Alan Graham became 
aware that Jane would not betray 
him ; but he rarely remained alone 
with her, and she equally avoided 
the presence of her master so far as 
she could do so without exciting sus- 
picion. Weeks and months passed, 
and Charlie Blair still remained a 
prisoner at Grove House. He was 
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able tos of that night, but his 
spine been injured, and he was 
helpless. He could not walk, and 
he lay there without the smallest 
chance of being able to move 


in. 

*You have taken me, Alan, for 
better and for worse. I am a poor 
cripple, and never shall be anything 
else; but if you and Mary can let 
me stay here a bit longer, I will 
take care thatit shall be no expense 
to you.’ 

The question of Blair’s future 
was often discussed, and he still 
remained with them, for Alan 
Graham always assured his friend 
that they would not let him leave 
them. 

‘Where can you go, Charlie? 
You have no other friends, and I 
believe that Mary would break her 
heart if you were to leave us.’ 

This was true. Mrs. Graham 
never knew how much her husband 
was to blame, but she continually 
affirmed that some one must have 
behaved very incautiously in allow- 
ing him to go near the quarry at 
night. Charlie Blair always took the 
blame on himself, and really believed 
that he must have taken the wrong 
road. 
These conversations were among 
Alan Graham’s sorest trials, for he 
knew not only that he was the 
cause of his friend’s sufferings, but 
had even com his death, and 
all that was said only added to his 
self-reproach. 

He often argued with himself 
whether he should: make a clean 
breast of it all and accuse himself of 
his cruel treachery. But of what 
avail would it be? What could be 
gained by such anavowal? It would 
not restore his friend to health and 
strength. It would alienate himself 
for ever from his wife, his children, 
and his friend. No one knew his 
secret but Jane Macpherson, and he 
knew that her love for her mistress 
would prevent her revealing it. 
His prudence triumphed, and he 
determined to conceal his share in 
the accident of Charlie Blair. But 
his conscience gave him no rest. 
His peace of mind was gone. He 
became old before his time, and 
when men noticed his changed and 
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worn aspect, they praised him for 
his tender-heartedness. But their 
_ were gall and wormwood to 


‘Alan, 1am quite able to attend 
to business now, so I wish you 
would ask Macleod to come out 
here. I always intended to make 
over ten thousand pounds to you to 
be settled upon my two godchil- 
dren, but now you will have all that 
I possess. . It is the least that I can 
do for you in return for all the 
trouble I have given you, and if 
you and Mary will take care of me 
so long as I live, you may look 
upon yourself as my heir.’ 

‘For God’s sake do not speak 
like that,’ interrupted Graham; 
‘you will drive me mad; and he 
rushed out of the room to hide his 
emotion. 

Years passed, and still Charlie 
Blair lived on, while Alan Graham 
was wasted to a shadow, and his 
wife often marvelled at the change. 

The injury to the spine had for 
some time affected only the lower 
limbs, but of late the brain had 
suffered, and Charlie Blair was sink- 
ing slowly but surely into idiotcy. 
Occasionally he would recur to the 
past and speak of his accident, and 
ask Graham why he had advised him 
to go by the quarry. Then Mrs. 
Graham would look with surprised 
inquiry at her husband, but she 
could not elicit anything from him, 
and she attributed it to some hal- 
lucination of the mind. 

But the breach of fidelity towards 
his friend, which led to so much 
treachery and to such disastrous 
results, could not be obliterated 
from the mind of Alan Graham, 
and the presence of Charlie Blair 
became the torment and reproach 
of his life. Though his secret re- 
mained undiscovered, the patient 
sufferer who lay helpless before 
him continually reminded him of 
his guilt, and was both his penance 
and his punishment. 

With Jane pepes ea death 
passed away the only witness of his 
crime, but the words which she 
whispered into his ears as she was 
dying were never forgotten:— 
‘Ob, master, master! why did you 
do this wicked deed ?” 
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GOING TO THE DRAWING-ROOM. 


(St. JAMEs’s STREET DURING A ‘ BLOCK.’) 


\ HITE plumes upon her braided hair, rich jewels on her brow, 

Ah! thinks she of the dear old days, the green lanes ever now ?— 
The green lanes, where, in leafy June, beneath a cloudless sky 
We hearts exchanged—‘ true unto death,’ or said so—she and I! 


True unto death! 


So little know we, what hath Fate in store. 


I live alone, and if she grieve, her grief is gilded o’er : 
Gold! universal medicine, in this gold-making age, 
Great king! there ne’er was pang so great, thy touch could not assuage! 


O Fashion’s queen! the diamonds upon thy snowy neck 
May glitter on an aching heart, and gall the bride they deck : 


Keep silence ! 


What gay butterfly ’mid all this turmoil, knows 


That yesternight thou dropped’st a tear upon a withered rose? 


Yet, there is one, who from the crowd, unseen, with eyesight dim, 
With gathering tears looks on at thee, though thou think’st not on him! 


Run on, O carriage, with thy freight ! 


What matters hearts betrayed ? 


Thus shift the scenes on Life’s wide stage, thus is the pageant played ! 


A. H. B. 





RIDDLES OF LOVE. 
CHAPTER XVII. 
MR. MANDEVILLE AND MORE FRIENDS. 


ONDON, however empty, is al- 
ways fuller than the country, as 
was remarked by a certain disre- 
putable duke who was remarkably 
attached to the metropolis. But the 
difference in the streets when the 
season has past is depressing to the 
well-regulated mind; and the Park 
is peculiarly dismal when people de- 
cline to drive and ride therein. The 
few who frequent it feel forsaken ; 
and, indeed, those whom affairs keep 
in town avoid the Park as much as 
habit will permit. There are people 
up from the country, however, who 
enjoy London in the ‘ silly season’ 
—which, by-the-way, is at its silliest 
period when it has just set in—and 
they have at least the proud privi- 
lege of being monarchs of most that 
they survey, and finding that their 
rights there are very few to dispute. 
Not that these things matter much 
to many men who, through one 
cause or another, are kept in town 
during the Long Vacation. Sir 
Nicholas Tindal it was, I think, who 
VOL. XVII.—NO. C. 


said, when his legal frieftids once 
sympathised with him upon his lot 
as vacation judge, ‘ It doesn’t matter 
at all to me—a man must be some- 
where.’ It did not matter to that 
eminent Chief Justice, who found 
little pleasure out of his profession ; 
and there are men of all classes 
who agree with Sir Nicholas Tindal. 
But the absence of women is the 
peculiarly striking feature of the 
autumn months, and that is a draw- 
back difficult to supply. So the 
aspect of the Park at this period is 
certainly sad, and men kept in town 
at the time will do well to frequent 
the City, on which the sun never 
sets as far as life and activity is 
concerned. 

Iam making these remarks with 
strict irrelevancy to the matter in 
hand; for neither the Mantons nor 
Cecil Halidame would have cared a 
straw whether the Park were fuli or 
empty, even had they to traverse it 
on their way to Richmond, en- 
grossed as they were in the charm- 

Y 
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ing occupation of talking about 
themselves. 

Had they been more observant 
they might have noticed another 
carriage, which passed them as they 
stood waiting at the Corner and kept 
along the Knightsbridge Road. The 
vehicle, an open barouche, was one 
which might well have arrested 
their attention, for it was very 
showy and shiny, was drawn by a 
pair of horses which were at once 
showy and shiny also, and con- 
tained a gentleman who was per- 
haps more shiny and showy jo 
either. 

The gentleman was inclined to be 
stout as to figure and five-and-forty 
as to age; had a happy Saxon face, 
the picture of prosperous good- 
humour, and bare with the excep- 
tion of a straw-coloured moustache, 
wonderfully waxed. He wore a hat 
so new that you expected to see the 
hatter’s box on the seat beside him: 
a gorgeous satin cravat like a folded 
slab, adorned with an enormous 
diamond; a velvet waistcoat, on 
which reposed a massive watch 
chain, connected somehow with 
three different pockets, suggesting 
unusual resources on the part of 
the wearer for learning the ‘ time of 
day, and borne down with pendant 
treasures like the fruit-trees which 
grew jewels in the Arabian tale; a 
coat with rather more velvet on the 
collar and cuffs than it could con- 
veniently accommodate ; pantaloons 
similarly embarrassed as regarded 
the stripes down the seams; and 
boots and gloves which may be best 
described, in professional phrase, as 
* defying competition.’ 

If horses, carriage, and costume 
can confer happiness, the gentleman 
in question must have been happy 
indeed. There was certainly a prima 
facie case in his favour. Let me look 
into the facts. 

He was the proprietor “and ma- 
nager of the new Imperial Theatre 
—a grand speculation which had 
just taken the town by storm and 
promised to hold that capital in de- 
fiance of all comers. This happy 
edifice had stage resources such as 
were never known before. Every 
piece produced was a model of 
mounting, besides being a marvel of 
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dramatic art; and had the plays 
been bad, they were acted so well 
that you would never have found 
out their faults. Of the front of the 
house nothing more laudatory could 
be urged than the assurance that it 
was worthy of the back. Mirrors, 
gilding, and pictures, asserting se- 

rate charms, contributed to a 

armonious whole; and the Syba- 
rite who sought relief from these 
attractions found it in soft drapery 
of satin and lace. Every seat was a 
sofa and every occupant of every 
seat was a somebody, more or less. 
The private boxes were let only to 
the peerage, and nobody under the 
rank of a baronet was admitted to 
the stalls. The pit people were 
expected to give hostages to society 
in the form of white cravats, and 
say as to the use of the letter H. 

ven the ‘ gods’ were made to con- 
duct themselves like respectable 
mortals, and apples and oranges and 
ginger beer were prohibited by pro- 
tective duties imposed upon the 
police. Such at least was the design 
of the undertaking, and if it was not 
strictly carried out the blame was 
scarcely due to the management, 
but rather! to a erse public, 
which has a bad habit of doing as it 
likes. 

The magnificent equipage holding 
the equally magnificent manager— 
subject to the common law which 
governs common conveyances—after 
passing Knightsbri found itself 
at Brompton; and there, at a cer- 
tain house in Brompton Row, it 
came to a stop with an effect which 
made an imposing appearance to 

by, and was not without an 
influence upon neighbouring win- 
dows. Nothing indeed in the coach- 
man’s driving became him more 
than his mode of drawing up; and 
the horses, entering into the ar- 
tistic spirit of their guide, met tho 
broad distinction between a state 
of progression and a state of repose, 
by a gratifying com ise sugges- 
tive of blood and oa 

If any subsequent proceeding 
could equal the triumphant manner 
of the arrival, perhaps it was the 
mode in which the door knocker 
was dealt with—as concurrently as 
human agility would permit—by a 




















footman whose haughty stature and 
evident strength announced no ordi- 
nary fitness for his functions. A 
small boy on the pavement asked 
him if he wanted to knock the door 
down—but the remark was ribald, 
and was very properly received by 
the addressee in a different spirit 
from that which would have been 
accorded to a bond fide desire for 
information. With something of 
the insolence of office, and some- 
thing more of the pride of place, he 
told the precocious disrespecter of 
persons to get away with him, and 
in an arbitrary mood into which the 
habit of official dignity sometimes 
betrays the wisest men, muttered an 
ineffectual threat concerning a po- 
liceman. 

A hard knock, however, can have 
no more practical effect than that 
which may be produced by a soft 
one—it can only get the door opened 
after all. And | am not sure that 
in the present case it expedited the 
process; for it seemed to induce 
agitation within the building, indi- 


cated by apparent running up and° 


down stairs, and subdued voices 
heard in tones of warning, signifi- 
cant rather of hurry than alacrity. 
When the portal at last turned 
upon its hinges, it was found to be 
in the hands of the bounding Leo- 
nora—the house being that of her 
mistress the eminent Mrs. Grandi- 
son. 

Leonora, who was always equal to 
the occasion, whatever it was, re- 
ceived the tall footman with a con- 
descending dignity such as might 
belong to a Maid of Honour to an 
Exiled Queen, who has opened the 
door with an impression of the post- 
man, while the servant has gone out 
for beer. 

The tall footman brought his mas- 
ter’s compliments to Mrs. Grandi- 
son, with an intimation that he 
awaited that lady and her friends. 
Leonora assumed custody of the 
compliments with hecoming cour- 
tesy, and answered on her own ac- 
count that Mrs. Grandison and her 
friends were quite ready, and would 
be down directly. 

As she spoke Mrs. Grandison 
emerged from her boudoir on the 
ground-floor, and almost at the 
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same moment you might have seen 
descending the stairs persons of no 
less importance than Captain Pem- 
berton and May. 

Mr. Mandeville—I might as well 
have told you the manager’s name 
before—was by this time on the 
pavement. In the spirit of an east- 
ern prince who advances to meet 
distinguished visitors only to the 
extent of the carpet, he had not en- 
tered the house; but now that the 
ladies were on what he might con- 
sider his own ground, he met them 
with much consideration, and as- 
sisted them into thé carriage with 
every mark of care as regarded their 
robes and the contingencies of 
wheels. And the ladies being placed 
on the seats of honour, and himself 
and Captain Pemberton with their 
backs to the horses, he looked as 
happy as if the presence of the said 
ladies were his main object in life, 
and his carriage, horses, and cos- 
tume—not to mention the little 
matter of the Imperial Theatre— 
were quite secondary considerations. 

The tall footman, with proper 
obeisance, asked the usual confiden- 
tial question. 

‘To the Star and Garter,’ an- 
swered Mr. Mandeville—his ser- 
vants needed no further direction. 

The horses bounded off like a 
couple of Leonoras; and elatant 
with the breath of public applause, 
the party careered proudly on the 
road to Richmond. 


—_—— 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


TWO PARTIES AT THE STAR AND 
GARTER. 


When Cecil Halidame and the 
Mantons arrived at the Star and 
Garter, they made acquaintance 
for the first time with the grand 
equipage which had preceded them, 
and whose occupants had just entered 
the house. The turn-out not only 
invited attention, but commanded 
it, and the pew arrivals evinced 
some pardonable curiosity concern- 
ing its ownership. Halidame was 
not at all surprised on obtaining the 
desired information; for he knew 
Mr. Mandeville very well by the 
repute which he enjoyed for riches 
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and a certain kind of fashion. It is 
not every rich man who is of the 
great world; but there is a solidarity 
about wealth which brings its pos- 
sessors together, and they accumu- 
late social position as they very fre- 
quently accumulate their money, by 
a joint-stock arrangement with a 
reserve of limited liability. They 
have at least a world of their own, 
and seldom fail to secure for it a 
tolerably wide orbit in the social 
system. The great manager, I be- 
lieve, was nobody in particular to 
begin with; but by force of the 
magnificent manner in which he 
employed his wealth, more perhaps 
than by the wealth itself, he had 
been particularly successful in ob- 
taining what I have indicated as 
fashion of a certain kind. If he did 
not go much into the great world, 
he at least managed to get a great 
many of the great world’s occupants 
to come into his little world, which 
is much the same thing, especially 
when you decide that the difference 
doesn’t matter. 

Mr. Mandeville, it appeared, had 
a large dinner in one room ; and as 
Mr. Manton’s was a small dinner in 
another room, there was no need 
that the two societies should meet. 
This was fortunate, as the repasts 
of some persons might otherwise 
have been spoiled. Unpleasant 
matters lose half their unpleasant- 
ness when men have dined. It isa 
benevolent law of nature which 
leads an unhappy murderer always 
to eat a hearty breakfast before he is 
hanged; and the humane character 
of our legislation, which is mainly 
conducted after dinner, will one of 
these days spare him the hanging 
altogether. Perhaps our com- 
mercial morality would not be so 
heartless as it is, if transactions in 
the City took place in the evening. 

But here I am in the position of 
Sir Boyle Roche's bird—so dear to 
the light literature of the day—sup- 
-— to be in two places at once. 

ust clearly divide myself, and 
relate what occurred at the two en- 
tertainments in separate form. 

Mr. Mandeville’s dinner was 
served first, as it had been ordered 
beforehand, so I will give him the 
pas. 
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At Mandeville’s. 


Mrs. Grandison and Miss Pem- 
berton, after disposing of their 
bonnets and mantles, rejoined their 
host and the captain just before 
the arrival of the last additional 
guest. The additional guests were 
all men. 

‘I am so much ‘obliged to you, 
Mr. Mandeville,’ said Mrs. Grandi- 
son, observing the latter fact, and 
iaking the manager aside, ‘ that you 
have not asked any other ladies be- 
side ourselves. Some of our friends 
would have frightened poor May, 
who is timid enough already.’ 

‘I took care of that,’ replied Mr. 
Mandeville, ‘ after the hint you gave 
me. Besides, Captain Pemberton, 
as you know, is not half reconciled to 
his daughter’ 's appearance in public, 
and I really think he would have 
withdrawn his consent, had not Sir 
Norman Halidame been enabled to 
make him independent of her earn- 
ings by giving him that place in the 
Company. J managed that part of 
the business, as I dare say you guess 
—in a quiet way 

‘I did indeed, Mr. Mandeville,’ 
returned the actress, ‘ and my mental 
remark was—that is a noble act, 
dictated by a noble mind. It would 
have been a sin against dramatic 
art if the wonderful talent which 
Miss Pemberton has displayed, and 
the extraordinary aptitude which 
she has shown for the stage with so 
very little tuition, had been with- 
held from the public. And of her 
success on Saturday I have not the 
least doubt.’ 

‘Nor I, indeed, Mrs. Grandison,’ 
said the manager; ‘ but I thought 
it just as well that a few of the 
fellows should make her acquaint- 
ance beforehand: though even in 
this policy I have been discreet. 
You see I have not any of the actual 
critics here, but rather people who 
influence them, and do good in 
indirect ways—if only by talking in 
favour of a new star. And that re- 
minds me—I must present a few of 
them, at any rate. In speaking of 
her, by-the-by, don’t forget to call 
her by the name I have given her— 
Miss Mirabel. Her father, I think, 
is not wrong in wishing her own 




















name withheld. He keeps his, re- 
member, and is called her uncle.’ 

So the great man hurried off to 
bring up a few of his friends, of 
whom all were regarding May with 
as much curiosity and admiration as 
could be decently disguised. 

And May, indeed, looked worthy 
of any homage. Her love for the 
art she had chosen had, in its grati- 
fication and development, imparted 
to her a new beauty. Her proudly- 
cut features, and well-formed face 
and head, would under any con- 
ditions have been pronounced per- 
fect; while her form—rounded and 
lithe like a leopard, and sufficiently 
tall to be decidedly not short— 
would have an equal claim to be 
considered faultless. Her chestnut 
hair, massed in such wonderful 
Waves, was an ornament, too, of 
potent effect. But the new charm 
was in her eyes—I have called them 
deep grey, but perhaps they were 
more like violet,—which shone with 
a fire never known in the old dull 
days —with the light of a grand con- 
sciousness of passion and of power. . 

Now, however, her glances were 
timid and repressed ; for the ordeal 
imposed upon her was sufficiently 
embarrassing—that of making the 
acquaintance of stranger after 
stranger with whom she was the 
object of exclusive attention. For- 
tunately for her, dinner was served 
after a few presentations, and she 
took refuge at the table, where she 
could not at any rate be expected to 
talk to half a dozen people at once. 

May was on the right of Mr. Man- 
deville, who occupied the centre of 
the table and had Mrs. Grandison on 
his left. May's next neighbour was 
Lord Arthur Penge, a son of the 
Earl of Surbiton—a literary young 
nobleman and a theatrical young 
nobleman also, who knew everybody 
and most things, and appeared to 
have a profound and extensive ac- 
quaintance with himself—a_per- 
sonage of whom he evidently had 
the highest opinion. His appear- 


ance was so like that of so many 
young men you meet about, as to 
include nothing worthy of note; 
but he was an amusing fellow, as 
May found, for a neighbour, and 
there was at least no harm about 
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him. A more noticeable man was 
Mr. Mangles, the distinguished dra- 
matic author, who sat a little way 
off; but. his features were rather 
ungainly, and he owed his effect to 
his deep, penetrating eyes. A plea- 
santer person, with well-cut features 
and a good head, who looked like a 
convivial poet grown rather stout, 
occupied the next chair. This 
was Mr. Jock Mackenzie, of ‘ blood 
and culture’ celebrity. He had 
a potent name and influence; 
but I am not sure that blood had 
done anything or culture every- 
thing towards his .success, which 
was, after all, due to sheer intel- 
lect and originality of mind. Ru- 
pert Mannering, the pale, haughty 
man who sat opposite, had both 
blood and culture beyond denial ; 
but nobody cared about him as they 
cared for Jock Mackenzie—and he 
was so feeble in literatare that he 
had to publish bis books at his own 
expense, and got them ridiculed at 
his own expense also. I cannot go 
all round the table just now, but 
may mention that among the other 
guests was Captain and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Jerecho, of the —th Life 
Guards, who had never missed a 
first night at a London theatre for 
fifteen years, except while he was in 
the Crimea; Lieut. and Captain 
Tracks, of the same distinguished 
regiment, who always followed in 
the footsteps of his brother officer, 
and had gained eminence in the 
same particular for the last two years 
and a half; and Mr. Highjinks, the 
burlesque writer, who contradicted 
the popular paradox concerning 
funny men—founded upon cynical 
accounts given by serious men—by 
conveying in his manner and con- 
versation precisely the idea of what 
he was. 

It is rather too bad that I should 
have forgotten. There was also pre- 
sent, besides the et cetera class of 


‘men about town and Jittérateurs, 


our friend Mr. Hanger; but that 
gentleman might be taken for 
granted by those who knew Mr. 
Mandeville’s mode of making up 
parties of the kind, for he was a con- 
Jidant of the manager’s as well as of 
other men, and issued invitations in 
his name, collecting guests when 





necessary upon short notice b 
verbal appeals. He had intended, 
owing to a little pique on the score 
of fancied neglect, to absent himself 
upon this occasion ; but when Hali- 
dame’s invitation failed him, he 
could not resist the temptation of 
passing a pleasant evening—so there 
he was. The party, by-the-way, was 
made all the pleasanter by the ad- 
dition; for Hanger was one of the 
most friendly fellows you ever met, 
and as fond of rendering social ser- 
vices, in the promotion of harmony 
and good feeling, as of helping his 
allies in matters of business. 

With all these elements at work, 
you may be sure the dinner went off 
well. There was not much talking 
—there never is at any table—until 
the lions had tasted blood in the 
shape of champagne. The first cork 
gives the impetus, and after that 
the inspiration begins. The con- 
versation confused May a great deal. 
She did not understand half the 
allusions either to men, women, or 
things; and most of the talk was of 
what may be called a technical cha- 
racter, She had an idea that, con- 
sidering the company she had been 
asked to meet, she would hear dis- 
cussions upon literature and art, 
which would err on the side of 
being too wsthetic and profound. 
But she learned, on inquiry of Lord 
Arthur, that such kind of conversa- 
tion was considered out of place. 

* The men, of course,’ said his lord- 
ship, ‘ know all about principles, and 
so forth, and some of them tell the 
public occasionally a great deal con- 
cerning them. But the sort of thing 
is never discussed in companies like 
this. You might as well expect 
men at the universities to talk the 
classics at wine parties—and that, 
you know, is strictly forbidden.’ 

May, too, did not know that the 
society, like men of sense, were in 
the habit of paying considerable at- 


tention to such a dinner as could be © 


provided at the ‘Star and Garter,’ 
when a carte blanche was given by a 
man like Mr. Mandeville, and when 
it was known that the convives were 
well aware when the landlord was 
false to his trust. The dinner to 
her was as a dream; and, but for 
the agreeable gallantries of Mr. 
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Mandeville on the one side, and the 
easy entertaining power of Lord 
Arthur on the other, she would have 
sunk into mere listlessness long be- 
fore the dessert was on the table. 
She had no need to sit much longer 
after that; for Mrs. Grandison soon 
gave her a certain telegraphic glance 
—which would be understood at a 
dinner-table, though its lady-reci- 
pient were a native of the Fiji Is- 
lands—indicating that she might 
retire. 

Then came the usual pause in 
conversation, general rising, and 
elaborate assistance of the ladies 
out of the room, on the part of those 
nearest the door, after which the 
usual relapse into arrested topics, 
and a cominon dash into the dessert, 
as if the ladies had never had any 
existence. The ladies went out to 
walk upon the terrace, where the 
moon made the atmosphere as light 
as day, 


At Mr. Manton’s. 


It was rather a dull dinner than 
otherwise—that is to say, as far as 
the guests were concerned. Col- 
lectively there was a great deal of 
animation, but individually there 
was just a little dulness. Captain 
Halidame began well, but broke 
down ; for after a time he began to 
find that wine with him had passed 
the point of exhilaration, and began 
to depress. His cares came upon 
him like demons whenever there 
was @ pause in the conversation; 
and he was the cause of more pauses 
than one. Mr. Manton, addicted as 
he was to a large style of talk, 
found that he was without an im- 
pressionable audience. Halidame 
was rather too old and experienced 
to enter into the vigorous views of 
life put forth from the Ensign’s point 
of view; and after hearing a great 
many crude ideas elaborated by that 
rather crude young gentleman—who 
did his best, by-the-way, and was a 
very good fellow—fairly succumbed, 
felt dull, and rather prematurely, at 
the conclusion of dinner, thought 
he would like a little seltzer and 
brandy—not to say a cigar, to which 
he found, however, beforehand, that 
Lucy had not the smallest objection. 
The last was a relief to Manton, 
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who was afraid that smoking might 
compromise him, as a meri oartied 
man, in the eyes of his guest. So 
when Lucy said, “Nonsense, Frank. 
Have your cigar, as you know you 
always do,’ he was quite enchanted ; 
and when Halidame made some phi- 
losophical remarks about the im- 
ce of a wife sympathising in 

er husband’s pleasures, he thought 
his friend a wonderfully good fellow, 
and saw that his wife was even 
more of a trump than he had be- 
lieved her before—end that was no 
small advance, I can tell you, in his 
estimation of that lady, whom he 
loved with all his Ensign heart. So 
he ordered up — of the b t 
and best; and and Halidame 
surrendered themselves to the en- 
joyment of the weed, and even made 
jocose allusions to the possibility of 
Mrs. Manton joining in a mild ciga- 
rette, like the ladies in Spain, and 
so forth. But Lucy was not quite 
wild, and was not in her best spirits. 
She would rather have been alone 
with her husband, to talk over their 


own affairs, and was by no means. 


so pleased as she thought she would 


be in the morning at the addition of 
a third —the first third per- 
son, in , that she had experi- 
enced in her new estate. she 
sympathized, too, with Halidame as 
one deeply in love, and pining to 
behold the object of his passion. 
She did not dream of other troubles 
that might beset him, and attributed 
his depression entirely to what, on 
the of her sex in general, she 
considered a complimentary cause. 
So, rather earlier than would other- 
wise have been the case, there seemed 
a general inclination to return to 


town. 

But before breaking up the party, 
Lucy said, under the impression 
that Halidame required distrac- 
tion— 

‘ Frank, why should not Captain 
Halidame go with us to the Im- 
perial on Saturday to see the new 
actress ?” 

‘I shall be awfally pleased if you 
will,’ said Manton, referring the 
question to Halidame, and delighted 
to please his wife. 

‘I have heard,’ pursued Lucy, 
‘ that she will do wonders—that she 
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is an extraordinary person, and will 
take the town by storm.’ 

Manton had heard the same, and so 
had Halidame. Manton had already 
secured a box for the occasion; and it 
was agreed that Halidame should 
join the newly-married couple. Con- 
versation subsided again after this 
arrangement, and then it was de- 
termined to order the carriage. But 
pending the preparation of the equi- 
page, it was agreed that the party 
should walk upon the terrace. 

‘What a beautiful moon!’ said 
Lucy, looking through the window. 
‘I never saw anything like it at 
Shuttleton.’ 


CHAPTER XIX. 
ON THE TERRACE. 


May was not in the habit of 
making too much of the moon on 
slight sentimental provocation ; but 
she felt the secret and mysterious 
influence of that luminary, as any 
young lady must feel it upon occa- 
sion, unless she be quite given up 
to bonnets and mundane bewilder- 
ments of a kindred kind, such as are 
commonly assigned to her sex. The 
moon, you know, in England is not 
the same moon—except as regards 
mere matter of fact—as the moon 
of southern or eastern latitudes. 
There, whatever astronomers may 
say, it is twice as big, and makes 
the heavens seem twice as high. 
But even in our drear dull native 
land it is a most meritorious orb 
when the atmosphere will let it 
have its own way; and I doubt if 
it is ever seen to greater advantage 
than when its rays fall over lovely 
Richmond in connection with the 
Star and Garter.* So May mustjbe 
pardoned if she indulged in a little 
rapture, born of the beautiful night, 
as she walked in her own beauty, 
beside the actress. 

She expressed herself in very 
simple terms, however, as ladies, 
as well as men, must do, if they 
wish to escape the scoff of uncon- 
genial souls. 

‘I enjoy this thoroughly,’ was all 

* Our story was written before the old 
Star and Garter became, unhappily, a thing 
of the past, 
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she said ; ‘it is a delightful escape 
from that heated room and all those 
strange people.’ 

Mrs. Grandison was a congenial 
soul —to a certain extent. She 
quite appreciated the moon, and 
respected it as a very proper ac- 
cessary to the universe, intended 
principally to give effect to the flat 
in a set scene, and to be the occasion 
for a great many elevated senti- 
ments, without which—as she was 
used to say in depreciation of cer- 
tain lowering tendencies of the 
drama—plays could not go on. 
But she always kept the moon in 
its proper place—let it know its 
station—and was not prepared to 
give it any preference over prac- 
tical considerations. 

So she gave May a piece of advice 
when she found that young lady 
doing anything so undramatic as 
asserting her own sensations. 

* My dear child,’ said she; ‘ you 
should not talk of an escape; the 
society which we have left is of a 
most distinguished kind, and cal- 
culated to make your fortune. You 
have been received in itin a manner 
that very few you~ z ladies going 
on the stage have ver been received 
before—as a — rule you know 
they are kept down—and you should 
be proud of the impression you 
have created ; instead of running 
away as soon as possible, and falling 
in love with a fine night, you should 
think—if I may tell you—of what is 
before you in the world.’ 

May sighed—there is great mean- 
ing in sighing, and very few people 
sigh in earnest. 

‘But what am I to do?’ she said; 
* I don’t like the kind of scene—and 
certainly not all the people—and I 
like the fresh air and the moonlight, 
and prefer to be here with you. 
Why should I not say so?’ 

‘There is no harm in saying s0,’ 
rejoined the actress; ‘but what I 
fear is that you feel what you say. 
You ought to have been a little 
more complaisant to Mr. Mande- 
ville, who has paid you an attention 
that he was never known to pay a 
débutante before, though when once 
they have possession of the public 
there is nothing that he will not do 
for them. To be sure Mr. Mande- 


ville is a prince in his way, and can 
afford to sears a little. He is ‘so 
rich, and, in the disposition of his 
money, so respectable. He has 
built a theatre, as we know, and he 
is now building a church. He says 
that a man does not feel settled in 
life until he has a theatre of his own 
and a church of his own—a charm- 
ing idea, is it not?’ 

‘ Certainly,’ said May, ‘I ought to 
be grateful to Mr. Mandeville; but 
I do not quite like him, and—I do 
not quite like his friends.’ 

‘Fie, fie, said Mrs. Grandison; 
‘you must not say such things. 
Surely you found Lord Arthur a 
charming companion ?” 

* Well, he was one of the best,’ 
May rejoined ; ‘ but I do not under- 
stand the people generally —perhaps 
I shall appreciate them better one 
of these days.’ 

‘I hope so indeed,’ said Mrs. 
Grandison; ‘for a great deal de- 
ome upon what ple of the 

ind say of you. The public are 
like sheep; a few lead, the rest 
follow, and the success of a debu- 
tante depends mainly upon the 
manner in which she is puffed at 
first. If she has an immense deal 
in her she may make her way in 
spite of obstacles; but she will find 
no such obstacle as not finding a 
theatre where she can be properly 
brought out. If her manager is in 
her favour he can absolutely force 
her upon the public.’ 

‘But surely,” urged May, ‘he 
cannot do that if the public will not 
have her.’ 

‘I tell you again,’ said Mrs. 
Grandison, with emphasis, ‘ an 
actress or an actor is just like a 

jece, and you surely know what is 
one with ja piece. A play upon 
which a certain amount of money 
has been spent must be played— 
the theatre cannot afford to waste 
it. Itis a failure, say, on the first 
night, or rather on the second, for 
that is the real test. The failure is 
not recognized. The play is an- 
nounced for nightly repetition until 
further notice ; and by dint of fill- 
ing the theatre with paper—orders, 
you know, my dear—and getting 
all sorts of favourable things said 
in the journals, the piece, whatever 
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it be, is sure to be a success at last, 
in the hands of an enterprising 
manager. The. simple question is 
—as in other speculations—how 
long can he go on losing? An 
actress is in much the same po- 
sition, and you ought to be greatly 
obliged to Mr. Mandeville for being 
disposed—as he evidently is—to 
back you up.’ 

‘But I thought,’ said May, for- 
getting all about the moon in this 
sudden suggestion as to her own 
affairs—‘I thought that I was to 
make 'a success—a great success— 
in the beginning—to carry the town 
as you call it—and be independent 
of everybody.’ 

‘My dear child,’ replied the ac- 
tress, ‘ you can never be indepen- 
dent of managers unless you can 
take a theatre for yourself, and then 
people will say that you can do 
nothing unless you take a theatre. 
An actress with a theatre of her 
own is always in an invidious po- 
sition. She naturally takes the 
leading business, and then people 


say that she does so on account of 


her position only. She has enemies 
on all sides in her own theatre.’ 

All this, and a little more, which 
Mrs. Grandison did not fail to im- 
press upon her friend, was very 
discouraging to May, and she began 
to think that a theatrical career 
was not likely to realize her dreams. 

She was musing in this new 
train of thought, still walking to 
and fro in the moonlight, when 
her ear caught the sound of voices 
more familiar to her than those of 
Mr. Mandeville’s guests in the 
dining-room—recalling as they did 
times which seemed long past, for 
they were times when she knew no 
Mrs. Grandison and had never 
thought of the theatre. 

And then she saw, as clearly al- 
most as she would have seen them 
at noonday, her old friend Lucy 
Cartwright, and her mysterious ac- 
quaintance, Cecil Halidame. They 
were walking together, accompanied 
by a third person, a gentleman whom 
she did not know. 

Lucy recognized May almost at 
the same moment, and the moment 
after the friends were in each other's 
arms, 
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Lucy, you may be sure, was the 
first to speak. 

* Dearest May,’ she cried ; ‘ what 
a happy chance this is! I have 
been looking for you and asking 
about you everywhere’ for the last 
three months. Why did you not 
tell me where you were going— 
leave me your address? It was too 
cruel, and when you knew how fond 
I was of you!’ 

May was not proof against the 
reproach so kindly conveyed. She 
was a great actress, very probably, 
prepared to carry the town to any 
extent, but she broke down at this 
little bit of an ordeal and shed 
shamefully natural tears. 

* My dear Lucy,’ she cried, ‘can 
you forget how it was? Can you 
forget that you were away from 
Shuttleton just at the time—paying 
a round of visits—and that our re- 
lations with your family were such 
that we—that I—did not, as you 
may suppose, like to ask for your 
address ?” 

Lucy did remember that she had 
done May an injustice, and that of 
the two she herself had been most 
open to the charge of neglect; but 
it was not her way to enter into 
such particulars, so she contented 
herself by calling her friend a little 
goose, and laughing at her for feel- 
ing any concern in the matter. 

‘You know I did not mean to 
reproach you,’ she said, assuming 
the air of the aggrieved party; ‘how 
can you be so foolish? May, I am 
ashamed of you.’ 

So May accepted the position as- 
signed her, and consented to be 
pacified ; and they laughed the diffi- 
culty off, and when Lucy told her 
that she had got married, they were 
as happy as birds singing on the 
same branch. 

It was at this stage of the pro- 
ceedings that May remembered the 
presence of Halidame, and as soon 
as she looked in his direction that 
gentleman came forward. 

‘ This is a very happy chance,’ he 
said, ‘ that has given me the plea- 
sure of seeing you again.’ 

And he extended his hand, which 
May took without thinking whether 
she ought to take it or not. The 
next moment, however, a vivid re- 
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membrance of the scene at the ball 
came over her, and then of his 
strange letter—a document which 
she had preserved, but never dared 
to show to her father. She was at 
once embarrassed and constrained ; 
while Halidame, observing her con- 
fusion, became himself even more 
confused. There was a guilty look 
about him, too, as if he had done 
her wrong. 

Neither of the two could speak 
another word ; but here, fortunately, 
Lucy came to their relief. She had 
as much to tell May as she had had 
to tell Halidame, and she told it, with 
her usual impulsiveness and dis- 
regard of her husband’s discretion. 

May was amused, you may be 
sure, at the account of the court- 
ship and marriage of this original 
pair—a courtship and marriage con- 
ceived, as Mrs. Grandison after- 
wards remarked, in the true spirit 
of comedy. For Mrs. Grandison 
could not help hearing the impor- 
tant communication in all its de- 
tails, and the moon might have 
heard it too for all Lucy seemed to 
care. 

Mr. Manton looked awkward dur- 
ing the recital, and felt awkward, 
too, I dare say; but Lucy soon 
brought him to a sense of his re- 
sponsibility by presenting him in 
proper form to her friend; after 


which May presented Mrs. Grandi- , 


son to both, and Manton presented 
Halidame to Mrs. Grandison, s0 
that the whole party were soon upon 
speaking terms, and walked, as be- 
fore, in the light of the moon. 

Lucy for some little time mono- 
polized May, while Manton, who 
was very bold with everybody who 
was not his wife, slid into friendly 
converse with the actress, who, 
finding herself with a stranger, went 
through as many episodes in the 
career of Marie Antoinette as cir- 
cumstances would permit. Manton, 
of course, was dazzled, and thought 
that he had seldom met with so 
charming a person; but he could 
not, as he afterwards said, ‘ make 
her out,’ and he had no idea of her 
connection with the stage to help 
him to a solution. 

Halidame meanwhile walked alone. 
His thoughts were bent upon May, 
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cerned. 

‘ What a fatality,’ said he to him- 
self, ‘that 1 should meet her this 
night of all others!’ 

And then his thoughts took a 
very sad turn; but, impelled by the 
temptation, he determined, if pos- 
sible, to have a few words with her, 
however purposeless, alone. An 
opportunity presently presented it- 
self, for Lucy left May’s arm, or 
rather her waist, to go and say 
something to her husband. 

Halidame was by May’s side in a 
moment. 

‘Miss Pemberton,’ he said, ‘ how 
I have longed for this opportu- 
nity!’ 

‘ Captain Halidame,’ replied the 
lady, walking by his side rather to 
avoid the chance of being overheard 
than for any other reason, ‘I know 
not what to think of you. You have 
sought me out upon a very short 
acquaintance to make me the object 
of a very unpleasant confidence—a 
confidence which I ought not to 
respect, and one upon which you 
seem disposed to presume. I am 
willing to consider you as a friend; 
but even as a friend you have no 
right to make the condition you did. 
I can assure you that your conduct 
has given me great pain, and at the 
present moment——’ 

‘ But listen to me, Halidame in- 
terrupted ; ‘ do not misjudge me. I 
am ashamed——’ 

* And why ashamed ?’ interrupted 
May in her turn. ‘I see nothing 
wrong that you have done beyond 
the cruel imposition you have placed 
upon me not to make known my 
knowledge of you to my father.’ 

_This was an admission which she 
did not mean to make; but Hali- 
dame took advantage of it. 

‘ But May—if I may call you by 
that sweet name—that condition is 
the only one by which I can venture 
to declare my love.’ 

May was now indignant. 

‘You have no right, Captain 
Halidame,’ she said, imperiously, ‘ to 
talk in this mannerto me. I have 
never given you the right; you 
ought not to assume it. And if 
there is danger in a meeting be- 
tween you and my father I warn 
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you that the danger is present. He 
may be here at any moment.’ 

And May looked anxiously to- 
wards the house.’ 

Halidame became violently agi- 
tated. 


‘ He is here then?’ he cried. ‘ Let 
us leave this place at once.’ 

And he took May’s hand, as if to 
compel her acquiescence. 

‘This is too much, said May, 
shaking him off; ‘I will not be 
ae. What is it, Captain 

lidame, that you mean?’ 

And the girl made a stand, staring 
him in the face, and defying him, 
as it seemed, to declare himself. 

Mrs. Grandison meantime was 
about to rejoin her friend, when 
Lucy said— 

‘Oh, pray don’t interfere with 
them—they are only love-making— 
they have not met for some time.’ 

Lucy was one of those young 
ladies who think that two persons 
of conflicting sexes can never be 
together without being so engaged ; 
and the assumption was quite a 
gratuitous one in the present case, 
being founded, as far as she knew, 
only upon the fact that Halidame 
and May had danced a great deal 
together at the ball. 

Mrs. Grandison’s first impulse, 
from dramatic force of habit, was to 
prevent the course of true love from 
running too smoothly; but consi- 
dering that the affair was none of 
hers, and that the young lady might 
possibly be engaged with the con- 
sent of her father, she abstained 
from interference, contenting her- 
self with the by-play of watching 
without being observed, while she 
continued her conversation with the 
newly-married couple. 

While so engaged she observed 
another addition to the party on 
the terrace. It was Captain Pem- 
berton, looking doubtless for his 
daughter. 

The next moment he seemed to 
have discerned her; for he advanced 
carelessly in her direction. 

‘Iam afraid, May,’ he observed, 
‘ it is getting rather cold for you to 
be out here, and without your 
mantle too.’ 

He was within a couple of paces 
of the pair. On hearing the voice 
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Halidame gave a great start, then he 
turned round, and the two men met 
face to face. 

There was a pause, for neither 
was prepared for the meeting. To 
Halidame the possibility had only 
just been suggested, while such an 
event was far away from Pember- 
ton’s thoughts. Then they glared at 
one another with looks of such im- 
placable enmity that May cried 
aloud in terror. 

There was a difference, however, 
in the manifestations of the two 
men. Pemberton was red with 
passion ; Halidame was deadly white 
—surely not from fear, though he 
quailed under the glance o. »0sed 
to him, and showed none of the 
aggressiveness which marked the 
manner of the other. 

‘My dear father!’ cried May, 
clinging to him in strong agitation, 
‘ what does this mean? Tell me. 
Do you know this—this gentleman ?” 

‘You here!’ said Pemberton, dis- 
regarding his daughter's question, 
and addressing himself to Hali- 
dame. ‘ You here! I thought it 
was agreed that you were never to 
cross my path; and yet I find you 
with my daughter!’ 

‘Captain Pemberton, returned 
Halidame, in a voice almost humble 
in tone, ‘I am well aware of the 
condition, and I have always endea- 
voured to observe it. Miss Pember- 
ton can witness how I took every 
precaution when there seemed dan- 
ger of us meeting months ago, to 
avoid such an accident, which is as 
painful to me as it can be to you. 
LTo-night a circumstance which I 
could not have contemplated has 
brought us together, and it shall 
not be my fault if the pain is pro- 
longed.’ 

And he made a movement as if to 
go; but Pemberton had heard words 
which gave new force to his anger. 
Disengaging himself from his 
daughter’s arms he turned towards 
May and said— 

‘ What is this, May, about months 
ago? Can it be possible that you 
have made the acquaintance of my 
bitterest enemy—the author of all 
my misery in life—and associated 
with him in secret ?’ 

Poor May was in agonies. 
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‘Hear me, hear me!’ she cried. 
* I was not so much to blame as you 
think. I will tell you all, but not 
here. What I did was to save you 
pain—and worse than pain, so I 
was led to believe.’ 

Pemberton had the gentlest of 
natures, and he dearly loved his 
daughter. His doubt of her was 
over at once. He took her hand 
fondly, and said— 

* My poor child, forgive me if for 
a moment I wronged you. I do 
believe you, and will not say a word 
of blame. But you have made an 
unhappy mistake in having any 
association with this Soap must 
never see him again. As for you, 
sir, go, unless you wish to add fur- 
ther injury to that which you have 
already inflicted, and tempt me to 
forget the obligation I am under 
towards you.’ 

Halidame had not a word to say; 
he looked thoroughly humiliated. 
May had not a word to say either ; 
she was weeping on her father’s 
shoulder. 

How the two men might have 
ey I will not venture to guess, 

ut there was a movement upon the 
terrace and several persons ap- 

roached the group. ‘The general 
y of Mr. Mandeville’s guests 
were scattered about. It was time, 
therefore, to put an end to the 
scene, and the necessity gave pre- 
sence of mind to all engaged in it. 
Halidame bowed and walked away 
with apparent composure to the 
spot where Mrs. Grandison was still 
in conversation with the Mantons, 
and May recovered her calmness 
with a violent effort and took her 
father’s arm. The presence of un- 
interested persons was a relief to 
them both, and even the noisiness 
of some of the company was a wel- 
come distraction. 

Halidame somewhat abruptly took 
his leave of the Mantons, declining 
a seat in their carriage, for reasons 
which he did not very clearly make 
out. When he had gone there was 
a general remark upon his pale and 
agitated appearance. 

‘There was something very dra- 
matic, apparently, in his interview 
with Captain Pemberton,’ suggested 
Mrs. Grandison. 
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‘Oh! it is nothing, I dare say,’ 
said Lucy. ‘I suppose Captain 
Pemberton doesn’t approve of him 
as a suitor; but that’s easily got 
over; he will come round, and if he 
doesn’t they can run away—can’t 
they, Frank ?’ 

Frank, who was destined to dis- 
comfiture that day, admitted that 
such a proceeding as the latter was 
within the limits of possibility. 

* But see,’ continued Lucy, ‘ the 
Pembertons are going—I must see 
May pefore she leaves.’ 

Lucy was never very long in 
carrying out her intentions. The 
next minute she was re-establishing 
relations with Captain Pemberton, 
and telling him, in his turn, all 
about her marriage, its attendant 
circumstances being described with 
her usual dramatic force. It did not 
occur to her, though most persons 
would have perceived the fact, that 
the captain was in a state of mind 
to take about as much interest in 
the narrative as he would have taken 
in the story of Cinderella and the 
Glass Slipper, related with a view 
to his special sympathy, and the 
exigence of his private opinion con- 
cerning the conduct of all the par- 
ties concerned. 

However, the story came to an 
end at last, and then Lucy insisted 
upon knowing where May was stay- 
ing, that she might go to see her. 
So May gave her the address in 
Brompton Row, with the sugges- 
tion, however, inspired by Mrs. 
Grandison, that she would be too 
much engaged to see anybody 
during the rest of the week—it was 
then Wednesday. 

Lucy theught such a succession 
of engagements as seemed to be im- 
ee rather strange in a person of 

ay’s retired habits; but she made 
any allowance for the temptations of 
town, and arranged to see her dear 
friend on the following Monday. 

The Pembertons were then al- 
lowed to depart in peace; and they 
took the road, as before, in Mr. Man- 
deville’s magnificent carriage, the 
appearance of which vehicle, with 
the high steppers’ tails whisking in 
the lamplight, excited general admi- 
ration on the part of the other 
guests, whose arrangements for re- 
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turning to town were of a compara- 
tively abject character. Some of 
them, indeed, who had made no 
arrangements at all were reduced 
to chance cabs; and one of the lat- 
ter—it was a young poet of spasmo- 
dic tendencies—seems to have ar- 
rived home at an uncertain hour, 
for, actuated by an impracticable 
desire to return by the river, he 
betook himself to the banks, and 
was found by an opportune police- 
man gibbering on a jetty at two 
o’clock in the morning. 

But things like this, you know, 
will be at every great festivity ; and 
everybody said that Mr. Mande- 
ville’s party was a great success, 
and that the fair lady who was its 
occasion would be a great success 
also. 


CHAPTER XX. 


INDIA AMELIORATION 
THE lE- 


THE GREAT 
AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
SOURCES COMPANY. 


Captain Pemberton called upon 
Sir Norman Halidame on the day 
after the dinner at Richmond. We 
have not met the baronet since the 
captain’s first visit upon the pecu- 
niary affair that brought him to 
town. But I am happy to say that 
upon the present occasion Sir Nor- 
man was looking remarkably well, 
and was, to judge by appearances, 
more easy in his mind than he had 
been for some time past. He had 
consented, after a long conflict with 
opposing sensibilities, to go a little 
into business, and there was just 
now more than one public company 
engaging his attention. It was not 
for want of solicitation that he had 
abstained for years past from con- 
nection with the City. Men whom 
he knew had continually asked for 
his name as a director in schemes 
of many kinds, absolving him from 
responsibility even as far as shares 
were concerned, and placing within 
his reach liberal fees for the mere 
attendance at meetings. But Sir 
Norman was painfully punctilious 
—so his City friends called it— 
about meddling in matters that he 
did not understand, and said that 
there must be something wrong in 
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an undertaking which could afford 
to pay him, for doing nothing, a 
great deal more than it paid a ede 
working clerk. But as projects from 
time to time were forced upon his 
attention, he began to think it pos- 
sible that they might be worth pur- 
suit, and once aroused into feeling 
an interest in a echeme for its own 
sake, he was by degrees drawn into 
the groove, and found himself grow- 
ing fond of the game with a conse- 
quent appreciation of the stakes. 
He was upon dangerous ground, but 
was not likely to go very wrong, 
though it is difficult to say what 
the best of men may not doin the 
City when they once get into the 
heat of battle. 

Sir Norman had done a welcome 
piece of service for Captain Pember- 
ton by procuring for him the posi- 
tion of a paid director in a very 
promising company which applied 
the principle of life assurance to 
matrimonial arrafgements, and 
made the policies fall due when the 
assurers married instead of when 
they died, thus giving them the ad- 
vantage, as the prospectus set forth, 
of being able to spend the money 
upon themselves instead of leaving 
it to their descendants. The profits 
to the office were calculated from 
the data that whereas everybody 
dies, only a certain proportion of 
the community murries, and that 
for one marriage which is accom- 
plished there are at least half a 
dozen broken off. It was a brilliant 
idea, and promised to work remark- 
ably well. In the meantime it 
gave Captain Pemberton an income 
which amounted to considerably 
more than his half pay, and gave 
him, besides, a very high opinion of 
‘ the City,’ which could give so much 
for such very little service as he 
was able to perform. 

The scheme on hand, however, 
concerning which he called upon Sir 
Norman, was one of a far more ex- 
tensive character. This was the 
‘Great India Amelioration and De- 
velopment of the Resources Com- 
pany,’ the capital of which, with 
the usual liberality of prospectuses, 
was fixed at three millions. There 
was no reason why it should not be 
ten millions, or even more, as an 
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ardent promoter suggested; but 
moderation carried the day, and it 
was agreed to limit the demand 
with a modest regard to what was 
likely to be obtained. The object 
of the association was to supply 
every project for improvement in 
India, which could not obtain a 
government guarantee, with a pri- 
vate guarantee instead, and thus 
counteract—so said the prospectus 
—the working of a selfish and short- 
sighted policy which, since the pe- 
riod of Plassey, had impeded the 
con ge of our great empire in the 

t, the brightest jewel of the Bri- 
tish crown, and brought incalcu- 
lable miseries upon the hundred and 
eighty millions committed to our 
charge. 

Sir Norman, upon the morning in 
question, drove Captain Pemberton 
to a meeting of the projectors of the 
company at the offices in Moorgate 
Street—drove him in his cabriolet-— 
an old-fashionéd vehicle which is 
fast fading away, but which had the 
advantage, while it gave its master 
the troubie of driving in London 
streets, of at least making him inde- 
pendent of a coachman. 

On their way the friends, after 
giving a little attention to the Great 
India Amelioration and Develop- 
ment of the Resources Company, 
talked about some other matters in 
which they were both privately con- 
cerned. 

Pemberton, with evident reluc- 
tance to allude to the subject, told 
Sir Norman of his meeting with 
Cecil Halidame on the previous 
evening. ‘It was a shock to me,’ 
said he, ‘that I hoped to have been 
spared. I thought he was still in 
India.’ 

Sir Norman was almost as agitated 
at the announcement as his friend 
had been at the fact, and was nearly 
letting his horse (Sir Norman had 
better have been in his brougham) 
bring them into collision with an 
omnibus. 

‘So that unhappy man has ap- 


ome ain,” he said; ‘I, too, 
hought he was in India: but I 


shall be made aware of his presence 
I suppose, as soon as he wants 

ds, or at any rate 
thinks that there is a chance of get- 


here, 
ah 
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ting it from me. And money is not 
the worst of it, as you know. There 
is a wretched Baboo, a cringing 
Calcutta native, who has pursued 
me for years, like an evil genius, 
and bled me whenever he chose, 
under an implied threat of ruining 
my character in society by setting a 
certain story going, with me for its 
hero. He is unfortunately connected 
with this company in Moorgate 
Street, and I should not wonder if 
we met him to-day. What can I 
do? I cannot bring the whole story 
out and denounce my brother. 
Apart from the tenderness which I 
bear to him, the reflected disgrace 
would be a blow to me; so all I can 
do is to pacify the Baboo as I best 
may. The Baboo is over here as 
the agent of a deposed rajah, and 
while working the rajah’s case— 
which he will never gain—considers, 
I suppose, that it is all fair in busi- 
ness to get a little advantage in the 
way of money out of me, and a 
little more advantage in the way of 
such social influence as he can gain 
from my association.’ 

While Sir Norman and Captain 
Pemberton were discoursing upon 
this evidently unpleasant subject, a 
select society was assembled at the 
offices of the company in Moorgate 
Street. 

The room in which they were 
gathered was a severely - official 
apartment, furnished with a very 
long mahogany table holding a very 
large inkstand and surrounded by 
very heavy chairs, and provided, in 
one corner, with an iron safe con- 
taining a tin japanned box. It was 
intended for the temporary board- 
room when there should happen to 
be a board; and how to get a board 
together was now the business in 
hand. 

Of the several gentlemen who were 
seated at the upper end of the table 
the first claiming attention is Mr. 
Clamberley, the promoter, i. e., the 
person who evolved the idea of the 
Great India Amelioration and Deve- 
lopment of the Resources Company 
from the depths of his moral con- 
sciousness—a depository, it would 
seem, of a great many ideas of the 
same kind, to judge by the number 
which he had evolved from time to 














time under circumstances similar to 
the present. 

Mr. Clamberley was the smoothest 
man youeversaw. He had asmooth 
face surmounted with smooth hair, 
and embellished with smooth fea- 
tures ; his smile was smooth, so was 
his manner, and so were the tones 
of his voice. His dress was as 
smooth as the rest of him. It was 
rich as fashion will allow, but cha- 
racterised by a grand simplicity 
which had more effect than any 
amount of foppery ; and the glimpses 
you got of his linen were like so 
many flashes of light. His orna- 
ments were few, but massive and 
costly, and greatly inculcative, I 
should say, of pecuniary confidence. 
He wore his gloves in his pocket, as 
he did not consider those appen- 
dages looked well in the City, and 
for the same reason he did not carry 
a cane, though he resumed both 
those articles when he went west- 
ward of an evening. If Mr. Clam- 
berley was anything besides smooth 
he was most certainly keen, and 
nobody who noticed his eye when 
he spoke could mistake the fact. 
He prided himself, I believe, in 
combining ,the iron hand with the 
velvet glove, and between the two 
he had given hard grips at a great 
many things in his time. 

Next to Mr. Clamberley sat a man 
who also gave you a considerable 
idea of acuteness. He had a face 
full of quick intelligence, and was a 
picture of activity from his eyes to 
the tips of his fingers. This was 
Mr. Markwell, the solicitor to the 
company. He was a somewhat 
younger man than Mr. Clamberley 
seemed to be, and might be five- 
and-thirty or thereabouts. He was 
carelessly dressed in comparison 
with the compact promoter, and his 
costume was principally remarkable 
for a very capacious frock-coat, fur- 

i with wonderful inside pockets, 
in whose depths he carried papers 
enough to cover an office-table. 

The third person, who had the 
large inkstand before him, and was 

in directing some letters to 
addresses taken froma‘ Court Guide’ 
at his elbow, had more modest pre- 
tensions, apparently, than either of 
his companions. He fooked younger, 
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too, than the others, but his appear- 
ance was such as is frequently de- 
ceptive on this score. He was a 
little man, with a little face and 
head, and little features to corre- 
spond. His face was destitute of 
hair, and what he had on his head 
was thin and weak. He wore a 
white cravat, the rest of his dress 
being black, giving him a clerical 
aspect. He had a habit of holding 
his head thrust forward and thrown 
up, as if his nose—a little turned 
up too on its own account—was 
trying to get a look at his eyes; and 
for this reason he always seemed to 
be looking over people rather than 
at them as he talked, and the gene- 
ral impression he conveyed was that 
of being sly. I have said that he 
had a somewhat clerical appear- 
ance; but it was not suggestive of 
the Establishment, and his legs in 
particular were decidedly Dissenting. 

It happened, however, that Mr. 
Sharpenal—for that was his name— 
had nothing to do with either church 
or chapel, as far as clerical functions 
were concerned; but he had been 
secretary of one or two charitable 
societies, and associated a great deal 
with what is called the serious 
world, and I believe he considered 
that the primd facie respectability 
attached to a white cravat was worth 
several hundred a year to him. Of 
late, however, he had been less en- 
gaged than usual in the cause of 
charity, and had been principally in 
a connection where there is a great 
deal more taking than giving, and 
the interests of strangers are re- 
garded as irrelevant to the business 
in hand. In other words, he had 
been helping Mr. Clamberley with 
some of his companies, and might 
be regarded as that gentleman’s 
chronic ‘ secretary pro tem.’ It was 
in this position that he had joined 
the present speculation ; for he never 
held a permanent office—such an 
arrangement not suiting his in- 
triguing temperament—a fact which 
he sometimes found out for himself, 
though there had been occasions 
when the discovery was anticipated 
by other people. 

* Yes,” said Mr. Clamberley, with 


cheerful candour, and in continua- 
tion of a conversation which I have 
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interrupted, ‘I am not much 
charmed with appearances. We 
ought to have got a director of some 
kind by this time. The first di- 
rector is everything, he added, 
musingly, for his companions did 
not require the information. ‘ When 
one has come another will follow, 
but nobody likes to be the first on 
such a paper as this.’ 

And Mr. Clamberley looked at 
the title-page of the prospectus 
which he held in his hand with an 
air of sincere pity for so very 
promising a document. It set forth 
the name of the Company in full; 
the amount of the capital was 
figured with charming exactness ; 
the names of the solicitors and 
standing counsel were given with- 
out the mistake of a letter; the 
great banking houses which had 
consented to receive the deposits 
of shareholders (there were two, for 
the sake of convenience and con- 
nection, to say nothing of the 
chance of one of them being tempted 
by too large a trust into dangerous 
speculation) were synonyms for 
credit; and the name of the Secretary 
pro tem. was an assurance of intelli- 
gence and assiduity. But under that 
important Sheading, ‘ Board of Di- 
rectors,’ there was a dreary blank— 
a Sahara of helplessness—so that 
the addition of ‘ With power to add 
to their number,’ printed very low 
down, looked very much like a sar- 
casm, calculated to make the unre- 
flecting laugh, as it certainly made 
the judicious grieve upon this ocva- 
sion. 

* Yes, if we could only get one,’ 
said Mr. Sharpenal, ‘ the rest wouid 
follow like sheep. As in the case 
of the gentleman who thought he 
could walk after his head was taken 
off, it is the premier pas qui coute.’ 

In their intimate conversations 
our friends permitted themselves 
these little jests at the expense of 
the public. In common with most 
people who depend upon the favour 
of that interesting multitude, they 
had the profoundest contempt for 
its intellectual capacity. Mrs. Gran- 
dison on the previous evening had 
used precisely the same comparison 
in reference to the patrons of the 
drama: Novelists, however, I am 
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bound to say, are an exception to 
this vicious rule, and have an in- 
variable respect for their readers. 

‘We have not got to the public 
yet,’ observed Markwell; ‘ at pre- 
sent we are only at the private 
influence point; and I am afraid, 
Clamberley, that that horrible 
break down of yours in the “ Cri- 
minal Charges Defence Association” 
has damaged us a great deal. I 
thought at the time that it was 
rather a hazardous calculation—to 
suppose that there is a sufficiently 
large portion of the public intend- 
ing to commit crime or expecting 
to be accused of it, to supply the 
capital pro 

Clamberley smiled, and remarked 
that at least the idea was a novel 
one, and the other two admitted 
this point with generous conces- 


sion. 

They talked then of various great 
men in the City and elsewhere 
whom they would like to get. 

‘Do you know anything of Scara- 
mouch, the new Member for Bribe- 
ley?’ asked Markwell of the Secre- 
tary pro tem. 

‘No; but I can get at him,’ was 
the answer. ‘He of course has a 
mint of money, and carries weight 
just now. He is a Life Governor 
of the Orphan Home for the Desti- 
tute Children of Deceased Prize- 
fighters, and the Secretary owes me 
a favour—that is to say he owes 
me cash. Yes, I think I can get at 
him.’ 

And with the quiet energy which 
characterized all his actions Sharp- 
enal dashed off a letter to the 
Secretary of the Orphan Home for 
the Destitute Children of Deceased 
Prizefighters, enclosing a pro- 
spectus of the Great India Amelio- 
ration and Development of the 
Resources Company. 

When the letter was placed with 
the others, ready for the post, the 
Secretary pro tem. volunteered a 
piece of advice. 

‘Iam really of opinion,’ he said, 
‘that, with such an object as ours, 
we ought to canvass among the 
clergy and the supporters of chari- 
table institutions. They form an 
immense class, and are not half 
tapped yet. There are depths in 

















the serious public that have never 
yet been sounded by the plummet 
of speculation.’ 

The others laughed heartily at 
this burst of metaphorical vigour. 

‘You are always for going at the 
serious public,’ said Clamberley. 

* And get very little out of them, 
after all,’ added Markwell. 

‘But I mean what I say in this 
case,’ urged Sharpenal. 

* Well, then, suppose we try the 
serious public this time,’ suggested 
the promoter, glancing at Mark- 
well. 

‘And I say yes,’ said ‘the soli- 
citor. ‘ We'll see what Sharpenal 
can do for us.’ 

So tie point was agreed on, and 
Sharpenal said that it should not 
be his ‘fault if the serious public 
had a quiet life of it for the next 
fortnight to come. 

*I told you, did I not, said 
Markwell, ‘that I had hopes of a 
client of mine, Sir Norman Hali- 
dame. He has no money, but 
stands well in the world, and will 


do, not to head the list, but to fol- . 


low. For our decoy elephant I 
think we must rely for the present 
upon Scaramouch. By-the-way, 
Halidame will be here presently. 
At least he promised to come, and 
to bring with him a military friend 
who has served in India, and will 
make a capital agent out there— 
should we ever want one. He is 
on half pay now, but would retire 
altogether if he got the appoint- 
ment. 

The announcement of a probable 
director was received with some 
satisfaction; and then followed 
another discussion upon people who 
ought to be got. 

*I know of a man,’ said Mark- 
well, ‘who would not do for a 
director, but is likely to become a 
large shareholder. He is a very 
rich man, but rather cracked in the 
upper story.’ 

* My dear sir,’ cried Sharpenal, in 
a transport of pleasure, ‘that is 
precisely the combination we re- 
quire.’ 

The others laughed again at 
Sharpenal’s enthusiasm, but warned 
him not to talk in that way when 
the strangers came. The Secretary 
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pro tem. did not deign to reply to 
the caution except by asking his 
friends if they had ever known him 
to make a fool of himself; and 
they frankly admitted that they 
never had. 

Here a clerk entered the room, 
and the three assumed an appear- 
ance of business of an inscrutable 
nature, involving the welfare of the 
hundred and eighty millions con- 
fided to our charge in our great 
empire in the East, the brightest 
jewel in the British crown. The 

undred and eighty millions, I 
suspect, had never yet been. men- 
tioned in the board-room, except 
as a statistic connected with the 
prospectus. 

The clerk announced the arrival 
of Sir Norman Halidame and Cap- 
tain Pemberton, and those gentle- 
men were at once shown in. 

The hundred and eighty millions 
and their numerous wants were 
visibly depicted upon the faces of 
the three gentlemen already in the 
room as they rose to welcome the 
new comers, and two of them were 
being introduced in due form by 
Mr. Markwell. 

‘I am delighted to find, Sir Nor- 
man,’ said the compact promoter, 
in his smoothest manner, ‘ that you 
take sufficient interest in our scheme 
to honour us with a visit; and 
Captain Pemberton will also, | 
hope, accept our thanks for the 
attention on his part.’ 

Sir Norman and Captain Pem- 
berton were of course delighted to 
have the opportunity; and after a 
little interchange of inanities of the 
kind which seems a necessary 
introduction to rational conversa- 
tion between strangers, Sir Norman 
and the captain surrendered them- 
selves to an explanation of the 
advantages of the scheme and its 
chances of success, such as, in the 
words of Mr. Clamberley, would be 
but faintly shadowed forth in the 
brief limits of a prospectus; and 
both gentlemen were deeply im- 
pressed thereby. With regard to 
present appearances, nothing, they 
were assured, could be more pro- 
mising. The time of year was bad, 
as so many people were out of 
town, but assurances of support 
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were being received daily; and 
when the list of directors ‘was filled 
up, and the Company was fairly 
brought out, the most sanguine 
expectations of success would 
doubtless be justified. At present 
there were not any adhesions to 
the direction; but several were 
expected, and the great Mr. Scara- 
mouch, in particular, might almost 
be counted on. Everything, in 
fact, seemed so cheering that both 
Sir Norman and the captain were 
easily persuaded to put their names 
down as directors. As far as the 
latter gentleman was concerned, it 
was of course understood that, if he 
went to India, he would occupy 
all the better position through being 
a member of the board. 

This happy arrangement was fol- 
lowed by a little lunch, sent in 
with some splendour froma neigh- 
bouring hotel; and the party 
drank success to the Great India 
Amelioration and Development of 
the Resources Company in the best 
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Cliquot in the City. From the en- 
thusiastic tone of the conversation 
you would suppose that the con- 
vives were upon the eve of taking 
up their residence in a financial 
paradise of limited liability, where 
there were no calls, and dividends 
came naturally like the dews of 
morning. 

There was just a little crumpling 
of the roses when the guests had 
taken their leave. As they passed 
through the outer office they met 
Baboo Ramchunder Nellore going 
in. The Baboo was profound in 
his obeisance to the baronet, who 
observed towards him a somewhat 
haughty courtesy. The two, how- 
ever, shook hands at parting, and 
seemed to Pemberton very good 
friends. 

But Sir Norman knew his man 
better. ‘I shall hear from that 
rascal to-morrow,’ he said; ‘I do 
not like the expression of his face. 
I much mistake if he does not mean 
mischief.’ 
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COLLEGE TUTORS: THE OLD SCHOOL AND THE NEW. 


ONSTROUSLY misrepresented 

as each class of the academical 
community has been and is, there 
exists none which is so conspicuously 
the victim of wilful and chronic 
caricature as the college tutor and 
the college don. It has been the 
business of the present writer to 
expose before now, in the of 
this magazine, for the public good, 
some of these absurdities of univer- 
sity fiction-mongers ; but the utterly 
unreal pictures of the social life and 
economy of Oxford undergraduates 
with which a credulous public is 
presented, falls short of the absurd 
dissimilarity to anything actually 
existing that is perpetrated when 
the fancy portrait of those by whom 
Oxford undergraduates are ruled 
is attempted. It is exactly as if 
some dabbler in paints and pig- 
ments were to give as the result of 
the toils of his brush to some future 
generation a human figure arrayed 


in the costume of a century since— 
periwig with powder, triangular hat, 
kneebreeches and stockings com- 
plete, entitling it ‘Portrait of a 
Nineteenth-Century Gentleman in 


the Dress of the Period.’ Every one 
knows the college tutor and the 
college don of tradition, painted at 
full length—a gentleman of middle 
age, or something more; a clergy- 
man always, severely clad in cus- 
tomary suits of solemn black; a 
hopeless troglodyte, whose travels 
scarcely ever lead him outside the 
precincts of his university town; 
great at the Greek particles, but 
ignorant of everything else ; a pedant 
and prig by nature, a tuft-hunter 
and toady by practice; capacious 
of port wine, detesting change, a 
bigot and a Conservative in the 
worst sense of that word, coined by 
Sir Robert Peel in one of his un- 
happiest moments. Sir Thomas 
Overbury, the English Theophras- 
tus, has already sketched this aca- 
demical anachronism in his ‘ Cha- 
racters,’ and we are calmly assured 
that the sketch of that pungent 
writer remains in all its essential 
lineaments a true likeness of the 
college don of the present day. By 


way of correction to these delusive 
ideas the recollections that will pre- 
sently be given will be sufficient. 
There is one point on which, before 
I go any further, it may be well for 
a moment to dwell,—I mean the 
attributes of tuft-hunting and toady- 
ism which, by a mischievous pro- 
cess of association, there is a ten- 
dency to associate with the character 
of the academical powers that be. 
To the impecunious undergraduate, 
one is told, these venal officials roar 
like lions; to the titled sprig of an 
inane nobility they are meek and 
submissive as lambs. My Lord 
Tom Noddy may do what he likes. 
If he happens to entertain a lively 
supper-party at his rooms in Can- 
terbury Quad, and pleases, in the 
height of his conviviality, to take it 
into his head to discharge from his 
window an empty champagne bottle 
at the head of some passer-by, who 


_ turns out to be the censor of his 


college—or rather ‘the House’—it 
is put down to the generous extra- 
vagance of youth. Nay, we are 
further informed that the academic:! 
dignitary, who has narrowly escaped 
a broken pate, will tell the graceless 
young rake that he is a credit to his 
university, and ask, in tones of 
cringing toleration, how his noble 
father is, and beg his lordship to en- 
close his humble respects when he 
next writes to his titled sire. At 
the end of term comes the college 
examination, when the undergra- 
duate members pass in review visibly 
before the assembled authorities in 
the common room. My Lord Tom 
Noddy is told that his conduct is all 
that could be desired; while poor 
Jones, who is the son of a poor 
Welsh parson, and sent to the uni- 
versity only by dint of much pinch- 
ing parsimony at home, because, 
though uniformly an excellent and 
admirably-conducted fellow, he has 
managed, more by clumsiness than 
anything else, to give some trivial 
offence, is told severely that this 
sort of thing must not occur again, 
or the consequences will be more 
serious to him and to his father than 
the clemency of the college now 
Za 
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allows them to be. To sum up this 
view, the two things which are wor- 
shipped by the Oxford don are money 
and rank, and within certain very 
broad limits the possessors of these 
may do anything which the most 
unbridled license could desire. 

It is needless to say how utterly 
false all this is, and it is only be- 
cause this is no exaggeration of 
what has been given us in one or 
two quarters within the last few 
months, as a life-like portraiture of 
the college don of the present day, 
that the fiction has been recapitu- 
lated here. Thus much may be 
said without fear: there is no place 
in the world where social antece- 
dents, whether in the way of posi- 
tion or means, have so little weight 
as at Oxford—no place where a lad 
is thought so little of for what he 
is, and valued so exclusively for 
what he does. On the whole, it is 
not too much to say that the de- 
portment of college tutors towards 
those who are their pupils is of a 
description almost ostentatiously the 
reverse of anything like adulation 
either of birth or of wealth; and 
something more than a mere spirit 
of contradiction to the fables served 
up as facts might prompt the re- 
mark that the plebeian is more 
likely to win the presumptive ap- 

roval of the college tutor of the 

y than the recognised patrician. 
It is about as true to say that the 
academical don in a general way 
regards rank with exceptional fa- 
vour, as to represent him as a man 
knowing nothing of the world out- 
side his college, a port-wine bibbing 
pedant, and a priggish recluse. 

It is intended here to use the ex- 
pression ‘ college tutor’ in the widest 
significance in which it can be taken. 
In a general way the tutors of a 
college administer the tuition and 
supervise the welfare of its junior 
members. In a technical sense the 
undergraduate will speak of his 
tutor as the gentleman who by a 
pleasant academical fiction is sup- 
posed to take a friendly interest in 
him throughout his career, even 
though it is quite possible he may 
never be brought into actual con- 
tact with him, may never attend his 
lectures, and may only interchange 
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salutations with him on the occasion 
of the tutorial breakfast to which 
he was invited in the course of his 
first term. The institution of col- 
lege tutors in this sense is a theory, 
and nothing more. if an under- 
graduate is unfortunate enough to 
get into trouble, it is the dean of 
his college who pulls him up, and 
it is quite an accident—not use 
it is an attribute of his official capa- 
city—if his tutor interferes to hel 
him out. In a general way the col- 
lege tutor only exists to his pupil 
as a college teacher, whose lectures 
he may or may not happen toattend. 
The most intimate personal rela- 
tions which the undergraduate is 
likely to maintain with any tutorial 
dignitary will be with his private 
tutor, or, to use the vernacular, his 
‘coach, if he has one, which coach 
may be ormay not be—usually it is 
the latter—a member of the same 
college. 

Oxford is supposed to be the 
centre and the citadel of everything 
that is Conservative; yet nowhere 
else in the world does change follow 
change with such rapidity. These 
vicissitudes are not confined to any 
one side or any one department of 
the place. Colleges change their 
ribbons, and the ‘schools’ change 
their great authorities and manuals. 
Now it is the theories of this philo- 
sopher, or this school of philoso- 
phers, which are in the ascendant, 
now of that. At one time a first 
class is only attainable by those who 
have been coached along the high 
& priort road of speculation; at 
another time the honour can alone 
be gained beneath the auspices and 
the leadership of Mr. Mill and his 
friends. The scepticism of to-day 
becomes the belief of to-morrow. 
Mommsen is the last destructive 
critic of Roman history whom we 
have had, and is enthroned accord- 
ingly; but if a theory more inge- 
niously novel or recklessly icono- 
clastic than the German author 
whom Dr. Hickson has translated 
were to be propounded, Mommsen 
would be banished, and the pro- 
pounder of the theory in question 
would bo hailed as the hero of the 
hour. Nothing can have changed 
more entirely at Oxford in the course 
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of the last twenty-five years than 
the whole composition of the body 
of college tutors. The aged branches 
of a venerable treé have been reli- 
giously hid out of sight; instead we 
have a well-selected supply of new, 
healthy, and vigorous shoots. To 
a very great extent the duty of 
teaching at Oxford has passed out 
of the hands of middle-aged men, 
and come into the hands of young 
men. By this step what has been 
gained in activity has not been lost 
in experience. The fresher the 
teacher is from the examinations, 
and the more ax courant with the 
latest examinational method, the 
more successful his teaching is likely 
to be; the younger he is the more 
likely, too, heis to teach well. Facts 
oo these expectations. College 
ectures have ceased to be literary 
farces. It is absolutely possible to 
learn at them. They do something 
more than merely discharge the duty 
of academical roll-calls, which was 
all they once did. Life and energy 
have been infused into them, and 


the activity of the college tutor has . 


greatly lessened the necessity of the 
out college coach. In every good 
college at Oxford the undergraduate, 
Ate ability, may procure the 

ighest honours of the place with- 
out the expense of coaching. It is 
possible that in cases of extreme 
stupidity and backwardness the ser- 
vices of a special private tutor may 
become a practical necessity, and in 
these cases why should the victim 
be sent to Oxford at all? but in the 
vast majority of cases men ‘coach’ 
from tradition—just as, to quit the 
region of the metaphorical, and to 
come to that of actual locomotion, 
there are still people so fondly 
wedded to the past that they will 
not take advantage of the railway— 
as the easiest means of repairing the 
effects of a long course of previous 
habitual idleness. 

When I first,went up to Boniface, 
this condition of things tutorial had 
not been realised. No doubt our 
tutors were excellent in their way, 
and did their work conscientiously. 
They were by no means of the old 
port wine régime, though they were 
considerably senior to the gentle- 
men who now discharge, very likely 
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with greater efficiency, the duties of 
instructing the Boniface under- 
graduates in Oxford studies. How- 
ever, I am not concerned so much 
with scholastic andjeducational remi- 
niscences and comparisons, as with 
those which are personal and social. 
I found then, as I have hinted, on 
my arrival among the august society 
of Boniface, in a kind of transition 
state existing as regarded the com- 
position, customs, and ways of its 
governing body. The new régime 
had not yet begun, and the old had 
commenced to expire. There was 
a good deal of the time-honoured 
slumberous nonchalance in the air, 
but there were alsosevere signs that a 
spirit of activity was stirring; and 
before I left Boniface it had been 
fairly aroused to that condition of 
moral energy—that, I believe, is the 
name of the quality—which it takes 
a special pride in instilling into the 
hearts of its alumni. There were, 
I found, on my entering, a vast 
number of floating traditions as to 
the antecedents and private history 
of our fellows who were in residence, 
and from whose body new tutors 
were selected. The most surprising 
narratives were circulated as to 
what they were when they had not 
yet emerged from the undergraduate 
state themselves, and especially as 
to'their feats and practices during 
the long vacation. There was one 
gentleman, in particular—a pleasant 
little man with a rather neat figure, 
and a sleepy air—who took life easily 
and in an almost Epicurean spirit, 
as to whom it was confidently be- 
lieved that he was engaged to a 
Polish princess, whom he had met 
in one of his long vacation rambles, 
and whom he was only waiting till 
a college living, with stipend worthy 
of his royal bride, should fall vacant 
to lead to the altar. It was, I re- 
member, objected to this explana- 
tion of Mr. Lawless’s continued resi- 
dence at Boniface, that the future 
husband of a princess would be 
placed by the worldly condition of 
his wife beyond the necessity of 
any such considerations. ‘ Quite so,’ 
remarked the prosiest youth whom 
I over encountered, ‘ and so it would 
be in the case of any other princess ; 
but then, remember the condition 
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of Polish finance just at present.’ 
As for Mr. Lawless’s discharges of his 
college duties, he lectured in a lazy 
manner enough—though the men 
who knew much about him would 
tell you that, though he did not exert 
himself, he could an he would; 
that his classical acquirements were 
in reality profound beyond parallel ; 
and that much of his apparently 
languid manner was the result of 
his inordinate smoking, in company 
with the celebrated Professor Van- 
dervelt at Bonn, in whose classic 
cloister the pair were in the habit of 
sitting for hours and hours enve- 
loped in clouds of nicotine, dis- 
cussing the various particles in the 
Latin language, and suggesting in- 
terpretations of vexed passages. 
Either the Polish princess must 
have jilted Mr. Lawless, or he the 
princess, for since that time college 
livings of every kind have fallen 
vacant, and been offered to him, but 
that gentleman still remains at St. 
Boniface up to the present day. 
Perhaps the nearest approach 
from some points to the Oxford don 
of tradition, was the Rev. Henry 
Bloker, to whose hands were en- 
trusted the purely disciplinarian 
part of the college, and who was 
technically known as the dean. The 
man gave you the notion ofa person 
whose blood never rose above the 
temperature that you might expect 
to find in the veins of a rather chilly 
codfish. His voice was a monotone: 
his figure unbending in its upright- 
ness; his neck moving only trans- 
versely; his shirt linen of immacu- 
late whiteness, and his coat, &c., of 
undeviating black. There, motion- 
less, with his back to his mantel- 
piece, he used to stand, as it seemed, 
the whole academic year round, 
occupied either with the task of 
lecturing to undergraduates on the 
principles of Latin and Greek prose, 
or asking them if they could give 
any satisfactory reason why they 
failed to attend chapel as often as 
they ought to have attended. The 
moveless face and the almost lifeless 
look of the Rev. Henry Bloker’s 
eye, used to strike terror into the 
heart of many a timid freshman. If 
you once displayed timidity, Mr. 
Bloker felt your weakness, and 
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treated you with a bullying con- 
ry the only way to come off 
the best in any of these disciplinarian 
encounters was by the display of a 
determined spirit of fearless self- 
assertion. I had the satisfaction of 
seeing this ex-Dean of Boniface 
marry a famous shrew; but I do not 
know to which of the pair the laurel 
of the matrimonial battle is to be 
awarded. I fear it must be ad- 
mitted that Mr. Bloker was by no 
means devoid of an infusion of the 
true toady spirit. We used tosee him 
emerging from morning chapel, and, 
the service over, pacing up and 
down the cloistered quadrangle 
with the Rev. head of Boniface, 
Dr. Magnus. Every one knew what 
those protracted pra-prandial strolls 
meant. There was a Nemesis brew- 
ing for some one. Either some luck- 
less wight was to be sent down, or 
@ common-room was to be held 
on the proceedings of Smith, who 
would persist in awaking the col- 
lege nightly to the echo with loud 
shrieks of unearthly melody; or 
Mr. Bloker thought it necessary that 
at the college meeting to be held 
to-day, attention should be drawn 
to the scandalous fact that Jones 
had been up a year and a quarter, and 
was not yet through responsions. 
Never mind, however, what were 
the excesses, or breaches of disci- 
line, or idleness, of which young 
Pumpkin was conscious he had 
been eae, that fortunate young 
aristocrat could look on quite un- 
concerned from his window at the 
solemn promenade which filled ordi- 
nary undergraduates with horror, 
as inevitably portending mischief 
to some one or other of them. ‘ Hang 
it!’ young De Pumpkin would re- 
mark, ‘old Bloker would as soon 
cut off his right hand as cut up 
rough with me, He’s the best thing 
in dons going—at least so far as 
I’m concerned. Easiest plan in the 
world to get him on my side, I get 
the governor to ask him down once 
a year, and the thing’s done. You 


should see what fun we have to- 
gether when he asks me to his ¢éte 
breakfasts. Why, Bloker’s actually 
genial, and positively smiles’—a 

me of mind and an expression of 
countenance which De Pumpkin is 

















unique in having observed in the 
person of the Dean of Boniface. I 
may mention, perhaps, that Mr. 
Bloker happened to be my college 
tutor. 

Mr. Tarvey was quite another 
specimen of the race, the most hard- 
working and efficient that in my 
time Boniface knew. When you had 
once got beneath the man’s exterior, 
he was an excellent creature enough; 
but his manner was curious—a mix- 
ture of nervousness and confidence, 
of bonhomie and cynicism; some- 
thing of the Chesterfield, but more, 
perhaps, of the French professor of 
deportment. Mr. Turvey was great 
at gestures, and universally elegant 
in his attitudes. Cosmopolitanism 
was his characteristic. All arts, all 
sciences, and most languages did 
Mr. Turvey know. At St. Boniface 
he was currently reported to be the 
most erudite man in the university. 
And his lectures—they were genuine 
lectures, and not merely continua- 
tions of the old school construing 
lessons—delivered in tones studi- 
ously modulated, and language ele- 
gantly select, in no small measure 
bore out this belief. The amount of 
reading which they displayed, the 
power of assimilating and repro- 
ducing knowledge which they im- 
plied, was surprising. Mere pass 
men Mr. Turvey did not greatly 
court; but the undergraduate who 
aspired to honours was sure of 
unlimited encouragement and at- 
tention. Occasionally, Mr. Turvey 
found agreeable scope, in the course 
of his lectures, for the exercise of 
his facile wit ; and his wit, whatever 
else it was, was seasonable. ‘If you 
particularly wish to get in, Mr. Pee- 
wit, I shall be happy to open the 
door of that cupboard for you,’ re- 
marked Mr. Turvey to an under- 

uate of extremely diminutive 
stature, who in the course of his 
lecture persisted in playing the 
tattoo on the panel of Mr. Turvey’s 
receptacle for his china, &c.; and 
little Peewit instantaneously dis- 
continued thetune. But if Mr. Tur- 
vey occasionally made the under- 
graduate the butt of his pleasant 
satire, he was at other times his 
zealous champion. Even Peewit, 
whom Mr. Tarvey loved to‘ chaff,’ 
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used to be vehement in his declara- 
tions that there was ‘no person who 
would stand up for you at a pinch 
like Turvey;’ and, used to relate 
encounters—quite apocryphal, of 
course—which the Dean and Mr. 
Turvey would hold over the amount 
of ‘ sitting upon’ to be administered 
tohim (Peewit) when the end of the 
term was at hand, and collections 
were impending. 

Boniface, so far as its governing 
body was concerned, was a good 
deal of a travelling college. There 
were several of its fellows, not tutors, 
who were mighty mountaineers ; 
and it was currently rumoured that 
Mr. Turvey’s acquaintance with 
foreign lands far exceeded that with 
his own. The centrifugal force used 
to come strong upon him at the 
commencement of each long vaca- 
tion; and Mr. Turvey was the first 
member of Boniface for whom the 
messenger was desired to fetch a 
cab to convey himself and his lug- 
gage to the railway station, en row/: 
for some remote valley in the Car- 
pathians, or some nook in Germany, 
where the name of Cook was un- 
known, and the creature called the 
tourist had not yet been seen. Occa- 
sionally it was said that Mr. Turvey 
varied these pacific ees 
with journeys in regions disturbed 
with battle and resonant with can- 
non. It was stated and believed that 
on one occasion this passion for 
camp-following had resulted in the 
seizure of Mr. Turvey, notwith- 
standing his panglot protestations 
and assurances, as a spy, and his 
incarceration for the space of three 
weeks in a dungeon on the Illyrian 
frontier, where he was with difficulty 
recognised by the timely interven- 
tion of the British flag. 

When Jack Pindar went down 
from St. Ambrose—it was my for- 
tune to spend a term or two at St. 
Ambrose before I was elected to a 
founder’s kin exhibition at Boniface 
—and took the vacant rectory of 
Slowcum, not to mention the second 
daughter of the principal of St. 
Ambrose as his wife, it was gene- 
rally felt by the undergraduates of 
that distinguished society that they 
had lost a friend, not that Mr. 
Pindar had ever given any positive 
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evidence of his claim to that popular 
character. It was his manner 
chiefly which won him these golden 
opinions among the junior members 
of his college; and perhaps a cer- 
tain set of traditions which were 
diligently circulated, and devoutly 
believed in by the undergraduates 
of St. Ambrose, to the effect that 
Mr. Pindar’s career had, when he 
himself was in statu pupillari, been 
by no means devoid of the generous 
indiscretions incidental to the period 
of undergraduateship, had some- 
thing to do with. The senior fellow 
of St. Ambrose was not popular, 
and there were curious stories afloat 
as to the way in which Mr. Pindar 
openly dared, upon more occasions 
than one, to beard the lion in his 
den, and plainly to indicate his con- 
tempt for Mr. Wygram, who was 
some years back the college dean, 
which by no means lowered him in 
popular estimatioa. It is surprising 
what a magnifying power distance 
in these cases lends; and the un- 
dergraduate of a present period 
finds no difficulty in exaggerating 
the most trivial deflection from the 
path of academical orthodoxy, on the 
part of one who has been an under- 
graduate of a past period, into the 
most heinous of peccadilloes. The 
scandals which were afloat relative 
to the eccentricities of Mr. Pindar’s 
doings years ago, Consule Planco, 
would have filled a book, and all 
were most probably groundless in 
the same degree. As for the gen- 
tleman in question, his manner was 
uniformly modest and retiring: the 
only thing which would seem to 
give colour to these absurdities, and 
very likely fictions of the under- 
graduate mind, was the fact that he 

ssed a beard of considerable 
dimensions, and perpetually wore a 
coat which was not remarkable for 
its clerical cut. Latterly Mr. Pindar 
threw up his tutorship, and then, of 
course, a thousand stories were 
fabricated as to the reasons which 
had prompted the step. When it 
was discussed, men would look 
knowing, and, nudging each other, 
would talk about ‘ that night when 
we met Mr. Pindar, you know 
where, Jones, eh, and how?’ But 
neither the mystery nor its explana- 
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tion ever progressed further than 
this. Mr. Pindar was fond of a good 
gallop with George Drake’s hounds; 
and the story that his pupils on 
coming to his lecture-room one 
morning, as usual, saw the notice, 
‘ Mr. Pindar having an engagement 
this morning, will not lecture;’ and 
a little later in the day caught a 
vision of the absentee tutor dis- 
mounting in pink and tops at the 
St. Ambrose gate from a dirt- 
splashed steed, is undoubtedly true 
enough. It was thus the fashion to 
speak of Mr. Pindar as a ‘ rattling 
good fellow,’ and too go-ahead for 
the old, crusty St. Ambrose dons— 
why, as I have said, no one exactly 
knew, but still so it was. 

The college tutors whom we have 
now seen all belong to the recog- 
nised constitutional type: I can 
count among my reminiscences of 
the class others of a widely different 
kind. Young dons these, of a very 
modern order, upstarts in every 
sense of the word, loudly professing 
opinions, simply because they hap- 
pened to be at variance with the 
usual Oxford way of thinking, and 
whose noisy eulogies of novelty were 
in reality nothing more than bids 
for notoriety. On the principle that 
there is no fool like an old fool, 
there is no don like a young don. 
Energy, indeed, you get, but 
weighted with what an amount of 
insufferable bumptiousness! These 
gentlemen are no sooner installed 
in their places than they become 
infatuated with the idea that every- 
thing is going wrong; the hour 
points to reform, and so they are to 
be the reformers. Art, intellect, 
and themselves—these are the three 
great articles in their creed. By 
one who watches the tide of changes 
at present flowing into Oxford, it 
can scarcely be doubted that there 
is much to regret in the overweening 
influence which has latterly been 
acquired by these theorists and ex- 
perimentalists, the vile corpus on 
which their experiments are tried 
being none other than the venerable 
body of their Alma Mater itself. 
Pleasant it is to turn from these 
particular specimens of tutorial de- 
velopment once more to the consti- 
tutional orthodox type, and to find 
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oneself in the presence of a don who 
not only performs his duties faith- 
fully by his college and his pupils, 
but who is the thorough English 
gentleman—a man of the stamp 
which we want for country parsons 
and for country squires. Such an 
one was Mr. Bulton, who, in one 
capacity or another, had been in 
unintermittent residence at St. Am- 
brose for the last twenty-five years. 
A capital coach, and a true friend— 
@ man who enjoyed life generally, 
and life’s good things, but differed 
as essentially from those Sileni of 
the common room, whom the ill- 
informed or wilfully-blind roman- 
cist delights to portray, as Hype- 
rion from a satyr. You might have 
gone a long way when I was a St. 
Ambrose undergraduate before you 
would have found so close an ap- 
proximation to the ideal college 
tutor as the Rev. Charles Bulton. 
There are two things which offend 
the susceptible youth in statu pupil- 
lari in his intercourse with the 
college powers that be—prudish 
arrogance and stiffness on the one 
hand, presuming familiarity on the 
other. This truth the experience 
which Mr. Bulton had would have 
taught him, even if his own good 
taste had not pointed the lesson of 
itself: to the functions implied in 
the word tutor Mr. Bulton attached 
a very different and much wider 
significance than that which it 
generally involves. He considered 
that it was his duty to be a friend 
and counsellor as well as teacher 
and critic to the St. Ambrose un- 
dergraduates; that is, to such as 
showed themselves desirous of 
having either his friendship or his 
counsel. For Mr. Bulton was very 
far from being infested with that 
passion for creating proselytes and 
partisans which unfortunately usu- 
ally results in widening the gulf 
between graduate and undergra- 
duate. The lads who wished to see 
him he was glad to see, and they 
knew it. Contrast with such a man 
Mr. Cicala, a tutor of St. Ambrose 
also in my time, the junior of Mr. 
Bulton in age by fifteen years, in 
tact and insight by his whole life- 
time. Cicala, however, felt that he 
had a mission. St. Ambrose was in 
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a corrupt state; there was too much 
dissipation, too’ many wines, too 
frequent card playing, and too little 
reading. Gradually it reached Ci- 
cala’s ears that certain undergradu- 
ates of St. Ambrose were positively 
in the habit of holding loo and 
whist parties in each other’s rooms 
every Sunday evening. Here the 
policy of non-intervention, the acute 
and virtuous college officer thought, 
clearly ought to end. Mr. Cicala 
had been tutor of St. Ambrose quite 
long enough to become thoroughly 
unpopular. The undergraduates 
disliked his attempts at familiarity 
with them, and objected to intru- 
sions which were dictated by a spirit 
of patronage. Probably Mr. Cicala 
had observed something of this dis- 
like, and was determined to show 
the junior members of St. Ambrose 
that if he could fawn he could also 
bite. It was quite necessary in this 
particular instance, he conceived, 
for the successful execution of his 
plan. that the gambling Sabbath- 

reakers should be detected in the 
very act. When, therefore, he had 
ascertained that the whole company 
of these irreverent youths was as- 
sembled, he determined to enter the 
door of the room in which they 
were assembled, astonish them by 
his appearance, denounce, and de- 
part. Hedid so; but the lads were 
too wise to be terrified at the part- 
ing words of the academical detec- 
tive, ‘ Gentlemen, I shall report you 
all to the Principal to-morrow.’ 
Report them Cicala certainly did ; 
but the Principal plainly told him 
that he had been guilty of a great 
error in policy. He summoned to 
him the host of the preceding even- 
ing, remonstrated with him on the 
impropriety of these Sunday ré- 
unions, and there the matter ended. 
The report immediately went round 
St. Ambrose that Cicala had been 
regularly snubbed and ‘sat upon,’ 
and the consequence was that the 
influence of the ardent reformer of 
St. Ambrose depravity became a 
dead letter from that day. Cicala 
happened to forget, if he ever knew, 
that the most effectual way of se- 
curing any moral hold or power 
over young men is by showing them 
first that you are a gentleman, and 
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that you intend to treat them as if 
they were too. 

This last episode, and the men- 
tion of the two last characters, those 
of Mr. Bulton and Mr. Cicala, opens 
up a question which is one of the 
most important of all those con- 
nected with the social economy and 
management of Oxford and its col- 
leges, the relation between tutor and 

upil, or, to put it more generally, 

Sodoven don and undergraduate. 
For any one who has the slightest 
knowledge of the facts, it is impos- 
sible to say that it is satisfactory as 
it exists at present. It is not a 
healthy sign that the majority of 
young men who have just taken 
their degree should not have a single 
good word to say for their academic 
superiors as a class; that it should 
be as rare an exception to find an 
undergraduate praise a don as to 
find the don whom the under- 
graduate wishes to praise. Before I 
pass on to say a few words on the 
general subject, there is one single 

int which it is as well not to 

eave out of consideration. Curiously 

enough it may seem, the one main 
charge which you find the average 
undergraduate bringing against his 
academical superiors is that of a 
grasping cupidity. On what foun- 
dation does this charge rest? In 
the first place, it has become of 
late tke custom for the authorities 
of some of the different colleges to 
open within their walls stores for 
grocery, and other such goods, in 
order, it is said, that the under- 
graduate committed to their care 
may not be compelled to submit 
to the extortions of unscrupulous 
tradesmen in the town. The pro- 
fession is admirable: but what 
is the fact? Now it is positively 
the case that the articles which are 
sold within the college walls exceed 
in price, and do not equal in quality, 
those which are sold in the town. 
The surplus profit—where does that 
go? Well, where should it go, save 
into the capacious pockets of ‘my 
college tutors?’ In the second place, 
it is perhaps known that when an 
undergraduate takes possession of 
his college rooms he has to pay a 
certain valuation for the furniture 
already in them. During his resi- 
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dence he will in all probability add 
several articles to the stock of more 
or less value according not perhaps 
to his purse but to his taste. His 
twelfth term comes, and at the 
same time that he has to quit his 
college rooms he will also very 
emp be quitting Oxford and taking 
his degree. He may find it—and 
most likely will find it—impossible 
to do either of these things without 
paying off some few outstanding 
little debts. How is the money to 
be forthcoming? As for the pa- 
ternal store, the demands already 
made on it have been enough, and 
more than enough. It does not 
seem an unnatural thing that he 
should look to his rooms’ valuation 
as asource of income. He is giving 
them up, and returning them to 
their original proprietor, the col- 
lege. With a view to concluding 
this negotiation, our undergraduate 
calls upon the bursar, that official 
suavely but decisively informing 
him, in answer to his request, that 
it is quite impossible, that it is 
altogether against the rules, and 
that before he can receive the sum 
for which he asks some incoming 
tenant must be found. What is to 
be done? It is June now, and it 
must be October before the new 
lodger can be found. Meanwhile, 
it is not improbably a matter of 
serious importance that the under- 
graduate should take his degree 
forthwith. Again, what is to be 
done? The long and short is that 
the lad is driven to the money- 
lender, who, for a trifling considera- 
tion of sixty per cent., lends him the 
required sum, and frees him, in a 
fashion, from this dire dilemma. 
Surely this state of things is no 
more desirable than it is really just. 
¢ cannot be defended by any ooul 
argument whatever. It is not the 
undergraduate who selects the next 
lodger, but the college. On one 
tenant’s quitting a set of chambers, 
all jurisdiction over them must re- 
vert to the college. As for the in- 
expediency and ungenerosity of the 
existing system, it is unnecessary to 
say @ word on these. 

To come back to the more general 
question—the ordinary social rela- 
tions existing between the two 

















claases, the governing and the go- 
verned, undergraduates and dons. 
As for the difficulty of ruling and 
disciplining schoolboys who have 
just assumed the brevet rank of 
men, nothing need be said on that 
point. Something has already been 
remarked on what constitutes the 
real difficulty and creates the real 
mischief to which I now refer—the 
enormous ——- of very young 
fellows and tutors at Oxford. The 
objection to them is not indeed their 
youth itself, but the inexperience, 
the want of tact, the deficiency of 
perception which that youth is 
generally found to bring with it. A 
sudden desire seizes these clumsy 
amateurs at management of treat- 
ing a college as if it was a family, 
and developing a miscellaneous 
society of young men, whose only 
tie is local wroy into a bro- 
therhood whose of union is 
consanguinity. ‘We are ail equals 
here? that is the motto of these 
philanthropic reformers, A pleasant 
sentiment enough, but one which is 
utterly impracticable in reality, and 
which refuses to recognise facts as 
they are and as they must be. A 
college depends upon discipline; 
discipline implies authority ; autho- 
rity exacts obedience ; and obedience 
involves inequality. Undergradu- 
ates are not ignorant enough or 
vain enough not to be aware of 
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this. Now it may be very well for 
tutors to cultivate amicable rela- 
tions, not merely professionally, but 
socially, with their pupils: it is a 
good thing to find dons who cricket 
and dons who will row in the col- 
lege eight. But if an attempt is 
made to push these generally ami- 
cable relations to the familiarity of 
equality, the whole scheme will 
break down. This is a plain fact 
which your young college tutor 
ignores. He wishes at once to take 
advantage of the superiority which 
his position as a don gives him, and 
to be received by the undergradu- 
ate as an equal friehd. He is guilty 
of the impertinence of lounging at 
any hour into the rooms of lads 
with whom he has never had any 
personal acquaintance ; and the im- 
pertinence is keenly felt, and natu- 
rally, as well as properly, resented. 
He endeavours to learn the secret 
doings of undergraduates by pro- 
fessions of brotherhood, and then 
uti.izes what he has learnt for the 
assertion of superiority and the 
enforcement of discipline. There is 
reason to believe that the tone of 
Oxford is higher now than it has 
been for some years; if anything 
could lower it, it would be this mis- 
chievous and mistaken relation 
which the young ‘fellow’ endea- 
vours to establish between under- 
graduate and don, 
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R. W. H. RUSSELL, in his 

recent ‘ Di of the Visit of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales 
to Egypt,’ comments on the liability 
to destruction which awaits the 
marvellous works at Luxur, Karnac, 
and other parts of Thebes and 
Egypt, notwithstanding the almost 
imperishable character of the stone. 
He remarks that ‘ All nations have 
a common interest in the preserva- 
tion of these magnificent monu- 
ments, They are in great danger. 
The Nile menaces them every year; 
and it would need very little to 
cause the fall of many a glorious 
pylon which a very little outlay 
could render safe,’ Besides this, it 





appears that travellers — tourists, 
who surely ought to know better— 
actually chip off bits from some of 
the wondrous sculptures, to take 
away as trophies. In reference to 
one of the famous Luxor obelisks, 
Dr. Russell adverts to the fact 
that we are doing nothing for that 
which was long ago given to us. 
‘ The non-user of our right has led 
to doubts of its existence; and 
Colonel Stanton had a sharp con- 
troversy with Mourad Pacha, who 
denied that the obelisk belonged to 
us at all.’ 

Many of us here in England are 
quite ignorant of the fact that any 
of the Egyptian obelisks belong to 
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us, except a few small specimens at 
the British Museum. But, in truth, 
Egypt has supplied Europe with 
such things for a period very much 
like two thousand years past. The 
Romans were particularly active in 
obelisk-hunting. They began to do 
this in the time of Augustus, and 
continued it to the time of Con- 
stantine, re-erecting the obelisks in 
their famous city. Most of these 
obelisks have been thrown down or 
otherwise injured in the lapse of 
centuries; and in the process of 
restoration, new portions have been 
added to the old. The Lateran 
obelisk, as it is called, in front of 
the Lateran church at Rome, is the 
largest in that city, and probably 
the largest now existing anywhere ; 
it was moved from Heliopolis to 
Alexandria by Constantine, and 
afterwards brought to Rome by his 
son Constantius. Altogether there 
are about a dozen Egyptian obe- 
lisks at Rome, now mostly known 
by the Italian names of the spots 
where they have been set up. There 
are, for instance, the Lateran obe- 
lisk, just mentioned, no less than a 
hundred and eighty-six feet high ; 
the Vatican obelisk, eighty-three 
feet; the Flaminio del Popolo cbe- 
lisk, seventy-eight feet; the Piazza 
di Monte Citorio obelisk, seventy- 
two feet; the Piazza Ravona obe- 
lisk, fifty-four feet ; the Santa Maria 
Maggiore obelisk, forty-eight feet; 
the Quirinale di Monte Cavallo 
obelisk, forty-eight feet; and others 
ofsmaller height. These, like nearly 
all the other Egyptian and Theban 
obelisks, are monoliths, each one 
single stone. The more important 
among them, wrought three or four 
thousand years ago, were mostly of 
red Syene granite. They were not 
usually insulated monuments or 
single objects, but were regarded as 
accessories to palaces and temples, 
chiefly placed in pairs, one on either 
side of the propylon or principal 
entrance. For the most part their 
medium or middle diameter was 
equal to about one-tenth of the 
height, and the taper from bottom to 
top was slight and gradual. The 
apex, or pyramidion, was a sort of 
little pyramid. Generally the hori- 
zontal section was not a perfect 
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square, ‘two of the sides being a 
little broader than the other two. 
Some of the faces were slightly con- 
vex; but usually each was flat, and 
engraved with hieroglyphics. The 
total number of such obelisks must 
have been very large, although those 
which are historically known are 
comparatively few. Two of great 
celebrity stood before the propylon 
of the vast Temple of Luxor at 
Thebes. The Pacha of Egypt, Ma- 
homet Ali, presented one of them 
to England and one to France, 
forty years and more ago. What 
the French have done with theirs, 
we shall see presently; what we 
have done with ours, may be éx- 
pressed by a single word—no- 
thing ! 

How did the Romans bring such 
ponderous masses across the Medi- 
terranean from Egypt to Italy ; and, 
still more difficult, how did they 
bring them down or through Egypt 
to Alexandria? Pliny describes 
some of the arrangements connected 
with an obelisk a hundred and twenty 
feet high, erected at Alexandria by 
Ptolemeus Philadelphus. A canal 
was dug from the Nile to the place 
where the obelisk lay. Two boats 
were placed side by side, filled with 
pieces of stone having the aggregate 
weight of the obelisk; these pieces 
were in masses of one cubic foot 
each ; so that the ratio between the 
quantity of matter in the obelisk and 
that held by the boats could be de- 
termined by a little calculation. The 
boats were laden to twice the weight 
of the obelisk, in order that they 
might pass under it: the two ends 
of the mighty monolith resting on 
the two banks of the canal. Then, 
as the pieces of stone were taken out 
one by one, the boats rose, until 
at last they supported the obelisk. 
They were finally towed down the 
canal, bearing their burden with 
them. So far Pliny’s account is 
clear: but he tells us little or no- 
thing of the tremendous task, per- 
formed ages before, of originally 
transporting such masses from the 
Syene quarries to Thebes and Helio- 
polis. It seems probable that the 
Egyptian obelisks were originally 
set up near the Nile; and a part of 
the labour resolved itself into trans- 























port by means of raftsor boats. An 
account is given by Herodotus of 
the transport of a large block of 
granite to form a monolith temple. 
‘The block measured thirty-two feet 
long, twenty-one feet wide, and 
twelve feet high; its weight is esti- 
mated to have been not less than 
three hundred tons. The transport 
of this huge mass down the Nile, 
from Syene to the Delta, occupied 
two thousand men for three years. 
We know from other sources that 
the poor ill-used slave-labourers 
(‘ Retschid fellahs,’ as one of our 
punsters has called them) were em- 
ployed in vast numbers in pyramid- 
building and other heavy works; 
and there are traces here and there, 
among the bas-reliefs of the British 
Museum, of mechanical appliances 
used in such labour as this. 

So far as Rome is concerned, we 
have a few accounts extant of the 
mode of bringing obelisks across 
the Mediterranean, and setting them 
up in new localities. When Con- 
stantius caused the Lateran obelisk 
(as it is now called) to be moved 
from Heliopolis to Alexandria, Con- 
stantine arranged for its further re- 
moval to Europe. A ship was built 
expressly for the purpose, manned 
by three hundred rowers; and on 
this ship the obelisk was floated. 
Laboriously did the immense cargo 
cross the Mediterranean and ascend 
the Tiber to Rome. The obelisk 
was moved on rollers through the 
Gate of Ostia to the Circus Maximus. 
Large beams of wood were then 

laced upright, and firmly em- 

dded in the ground; strong ropes 
were passed from beam to beam in 
various directions, and by means of 
these (probably aided by pulleys) 
the small end of the obelisk was 
gradually raised until the proper 
vertical position was attained. Nor 
has modern Rome failed to do some- 
thing in this way. What the em- 
perors began in ancient days, the 
popes continued in more recent 
times. When, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, many of the Egyptian obelisks 
were about to be re-erected at Rome, 
means had to be devised for moving 
such ponderous masses. No less than 
five hundred different plans are 
said to have been submitted by 
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architects and engineers to Pope 
Sixtus the Sixth, for raising the obe- 
lisk which now stands in front of 
St. Peter’s; and Fontana is con- 
sidered to have achieved wonders 
when, by the aid of many hundreds 
of men and horses, he fulfilled the 
allotted task. 

Our French neighbours have 
shown themselves deficient neither 
in spirit nor in skill in this matter 
of Egyptian obelisks. When Maho- 
met Ali, as stated in a former para- 
graph, presented the French govern- 
ment with one of the two noble 
Luxor obelisks, measures wore at 
once taken to utilise the gift. The 
government resolved to transport it 
to Paris, and to set it up in some 
place of honour. M. Lebas, a skil- 
ful engineer, was entrusted with the 
task ; and severely indeed did it tax 
his energies and ingenuity. Let 
us see how he accomplished it. 
He built a vessel expressly for the 
purpose, and set off from ‘Toulon to 
Alexandria in 1831, accompanied 
by a hundred and fifty workmen. 
Slowly and with great difficulty was 
this vessel navigated up the Nile, 
from Alexandria to Thebes. Eight 
hundred men were then employed 
for three months in making an in- 
clined plane from the river’s bank 
up to the place where the obelisk 
stood, a distance of about a quarter 
ofamile. Next ensued the tedious 
labour of lowering and moving this 
mass of granite, weighing little less 
than two hundred and fifty tons. 
The obslisk was encased in timber, 
to avert fracture and injury. Moved 
down to the river-side by an im- 
mense application of manual labour 
and mechanical contrivances, it was 
placed at length on board the vesse!. 
The voyage down the Nile com- 
menced, after waiting nine months 
for a sufficient depth of water. The 
river journey took three months, 
and Alexandria was reached towards 
the close ofthe year 1832. A whole 
year was then spent in a series of 
voyages, amid multiplied difficulties 
—first to Toulon, then to Cher- 
bourg, then to Havre, and then up 
the Seine to Paris, where the weighty 
monolith arrived about Christmas, 
1833. It was necessary to constru 
a pedestal of massive materials, 
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which to set up the obelisk. Blocks 
of granite were brought from Brit- 
tany, the largest of which measured 
ten feet by ten, and sixteen feet in 
height. An inclined plane was then 
made, leading up from the banks of 
the Seine to the Place de la Con- 
corde, where a platform of rough 
masonry was formed on a level with 
the top of the pedestal. The obelisk, 
placed on a timber stage or car, was 
dragged up this plane by means of 
ropes and capstans. One edge of 
its base having been brought to the 
edge of the pedestal, the raising of 
the smaller end was effected by 
ropes and pulleys attached to the 
heads of ten masts, five on each side. 
It was tough and tedious work; 
but at length, on the asth of Oc- 
tober, 1836, Lebas had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the Luxor obelisk 
elevated into its place—after a series 
of operations which had engaged 
his almost undivided attention for 
the greater part of six years. 

As to the companion obelisk at 
Luxor, that which was given to 
England at the time of the presen- 
tation to France of the one just no- 
ticed, nothing whatever has been 
done with it; there it is still, liable 
to injuries due to the rising of the 
Nile, and to the discreditable pick- 
ing and stealing on the part of 
tourists. 

But there is another obelisk which 
has, for various reasons, excited 
much more interest in England. Is 
there any reasonable chance that 
we shall ever see the far-famed Cleo- 
patra’s Needle in England ?—that 
the Benchers of the Temple, for 
instance, will have it in their plea- 
sant and chrysanthemum-bedecked 
garden ; that the pedestrians on the 
‘Thames Embankment will see it be- 
fore them, or beside them, as they 
walk along? that it will be a credit 
to us here in England, instead of a 

i to us in Egypt? Many 
readers of this magazine will be 
surprised at such a question, not 
having heard of so novel a transfer 
from one locality to another; but 
the suggestion has really been made, 
and supported by many persons 
who have a right to an opinion on 
the subject. Other querists may ask 
—What is this Cleopatra’s Needle ? 





How about the Big Needle? 





where is it? who made it? what 
had Cleopatra to do with it? is it 
anything like a needle? how did 
we come to possess it? who gave it 
to us, and when? and if it is ours, 
why is it not now in some part 
or other of Queen Victoria’s do- 
minions? Well, this said Cleopatra’s 
Needle is supposed to have been 
one of four monolith obelisks which 
Sesotris set up at Heliopolis, and of 
which two were removed from that 
place to Alexandria. One was trans- 
ported to Italy by the Romans; the 
second and third need not be par- 
ticularly mentioned here; while 
the fourth is known as Cleopatra’s 
Needle—the origin of which desig- 
nation we cannot explain. This so- 
called needle now lies prostrate in 
sand and dust near Alexandria. It 
is about sixty-three feet long by 
eight feet square at the base. It con- 
sists of one single magnificent block 
of porphyry; and as there are no 

rphyry quarries nearer than six 

undred miles from Heliopolis, 
Sesotris (if he be the man) must 
have adopted some formidable means 
of transporting such a mass. 

Now this Cleopatra’s Needle is 
ours—unless Dr. Russell's remark 
about ‘non-user’ applies to this as 
well as to the obelisk at Luxor. 
Some persons say that it was ours 
byright of war, so far back as 
1801, when the British defeated the 
French in Egypt. The English 
officers ranked it among the trophies 
gained from the French, without 
much regard to the disputed rights 
of the Pacha against the Sultan, or 
of the French against both. Curious 
bits of information on this subject 
have been made public within the 
last two or three years. There are, 
it is understood, two aged British 
officers still living who were con- 
cerned in the operations in Egypt 
nearly seventy years ago. One of 
these is the veteran Field-Marshal 
Sir John Fox Burgoyne; and he 
has made public some of his remi- 
niscences on this matter. He says: 
‘After the French were expelled, 
Major-General Lord Cavan was left 
in ne and poe he great in- 
terest in the project for removi 
to England the prostrate obelisk. 
think it was meant to be done by 
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subscription, which failed; but the 
arrangement went so far that a trans- 
port was selected for its conveyance, 
and the manner of its stowage de- 
fined—a somewhat delicate opera- 
tion with such an enormous single 
block. A temporary timber jetty, 
to the end of which the ship 
could lie, was constructed from the 
shore close to the monument—when 
the whole was interrupted for want 
of funds.’ This fine old soldier, 
certainly one of the patriarchs of the 
army, has called to mind a jeu d’esprit 
which was composed by one of the 
officers at the time. It consisted of 
& picture representing Lord Cavan 
carrying off Cleopatra’s Needle, 
Pompey’s Pillar, and a couple of 
pyramids; the Needle under one 
arm, the other monuments in a sort 
of carpenter’s basket; and under- 
neath were some verses, of which 
two ran thus— 


‘ How you thus, Atlas-like, sustain 

Such pond’rous weights, nor yet complain 
Of toil attendant on your station; 

And how, in your gigantic eyes, 

Vast mountains shrink to molebill size— 
I note, my lord, with admiration. 

‘The Needle on th’ Egyptian shore, 

Beheld by you, appears no more 
Than a small bodkin stuck through paper ; 

And Pompey’s Pillar, I declare, 

1 wish your lordship had a pair ; 
*T would serve you just to hold a taper.’ 


Nearly thirty years after those 
stirring Bonapartean days in Egypt, 
Cleopatra’s Needle was more for- 
mally presented to us by the (then) 
Pacha. We thanked him, but did 
nothing. In 1847, Major-General 
Delamotte reported that the Needle 
was still in good preservation, ex- 
cept a little clipping at the edges. 
About the same period, the late 
Prince Consort wrote a letter on the 
subject of bringing the obelisk to 
England, stating how willing he 
would be to aid in some such opera- 
tion. In 1849, Mr. John Macgregor, 
who now ‘paddies his own canoe’ 
on sO many seas, lakes, and rivers, 
visited Egypt, and found the Needle 
about one-third buried in the sand, 
the remaining two-thirds being still 
visible. Twoyears afterwards, several 
British officers who had been engaged 
in the Egyptian expedition just half 
@ century before (and of whom, as 


we have just said, only two are now 
left), memorialised Lord John Rus- 
sell on the subject of bringing the 
obelisk to England; but nothing 
definite seems to have resulted from 
this application. Another period 
of eleven years passed, and then, 
in 1862, when there was a plan 
broached for setting up some kind 
of monolith obelisk in Hyde Park, 
on the site of the first Great Exhi- 
bition Crystal Palace, some advisers 
recommended Cleopatra’s Needle for 
appropriation in this way; but no 
one was prepared with a plan for 
conveying such an unwieldy mass 
from the banks of the Thames 
through public streets to Hyde 
Park. Since that year, Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, on visiting Egypt, found 
only one angle of the base of the 
obelisk visible above the sand—from 
which angle the donkey boys had 
knocked off strips for visitors! (Those 
tourists again!) Still more recently, 
Mr. Macgregor saw Cleopatra’s 
Needle again in the early part of 
1869; or rather, he did not see it; 
for he found it entirely covered up 
in a kind of stoneyard. He says: 
‘In a very few years we may have 
to dig shafts, like those 1 have 
been in at Jerusalem—to see where a 
gift stone is, second to none in Egypt 
for interest, and to few in grandeur 
and dignity.’ 

There are now again proposals for 
bringing this grand monolith to Eng- 
land—threading our great Needle 
in such a way that it will not 
snap the thread. The energetic 
and whimsical captain, mate, cook, 
steward, and cabin-boy of the canoe 
‘Rob Roy’ says: ‘If I could help 
at all in bringing this Alexandrian 
stone to London, it would be a real 
pleasure, even if only to remove a 
stigma from our nation; for we are 
often and justly blamed in Egypt 
because we spend thousands in 
digging up things all over the globe, 
but will not spend hundreds to 
bring this one home, or even to 
prevent it from being lost for ever.’ 
Mr. Maegregor probably does not 
strictly mean that ‘hundreds’ of 

unds would suffice to do it; but 

e is quite right in thinking that 
we could easily master the difficulty 
if we chose. If the Trafalgar Square 
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lions are worth 12,000/., how much 
is Cleopatra’s Needle worth? ‘This 
is a question which we should really 


like somebody to solve. In his 
latest canoe-book, ‘The Rob Roy on 
the Jordan,’ Mr. Macgregor again 
adverts to this subject. When 
marvelling at some of the ruins near 
Zoan, in the Delta, he exclaims: 
‘ Think of the labour of transporting 
hither these stones, each many hun- 
dreds of tons in weight, from the 
Upper Nile, whence several of them 
must have come ; and yet we English- 
men have left the splendid obelisk, 
——— Needle, close by the sea 
at Alexandria for fifty years, though 
it belongs to England, and would 
grace our finest site in London. In 
1849 the neglected gift was only 
half buried; but in 1869 it was so 
completely hidden that not even the 
owner of the workshop where it lies 
could point out to me the exact 
spot of its sandy grave!’ The 
money difficulty we could soon get 
over, if we liked; and as for the 
engineering difficulty, there would 
be less in bringing an obelisk from 
Alexandria to London, than from 
Luxor to Paris, seeing that the 
tedious navigation of the Nile would 
be almost wholly avoided, and that 
the Thames is better fitted for navi- 
gation than the narrow and tortuous 
Seine. From time to time, during 
past years, schemes have been put 
forth for bringing home Cleopatra’s 
Needle. One elaborate plan involved 
the building of a dry dock close to 


the spot whero the obelisk now lies ; 
the formation in this dock of a solid 
mass of timber, large enough to 
sustain the obelisk, and stuut enongh 
to float it; the hauling of the obelisk 
on this raft; the enclosing it with 
enormous timbers on every side; 
the construction upon it of cabins 
and other requirements for a sail- 
ing-ship; the excavating of a canal 
from the dry dock to the Nile; the 
filling of the dock and the canal 
with water ; the floating of the large 
mass; and the navigating of it to 
England. But there is plenty of 
brain-power at hand. Tell our 
Fowlers or Batemans, our Cubitts 
or Hawkshaws, that all reasonable 
eash for the work would be forth- 
coming, and any one of them could 
devise an effective plan for bringing 
this grand Egyptian trophy to the 
metropolis. And why should it not 
be placed in the Temple Gardens, 
as has been proposed? There would 
not bea bit of land-carriage from end 
to end of the journey. The arches 
of the five bridges below that spot 
are now of ample span enough to 
permit the Needle to pass through 
them. The chimney-shaft of Messrs. 
Smith’s distillery at Pimlico is said 
to have been modelled on the pro- 
portions of Cleopatra’s Needle: if 
this be so, we may judge how grand 
an appearance the real Needle would 
present at the proposed locality. A 
penny ride in a Thames steamer 
would then give us a very pleasant 
pennyworth of Egypt. 


POPPIES IN THE CORN; 
OR, GLAD HOURS IN THE GRAVE YEARS,—No. XI, 
By roe Avrnor or ‘Tue Harvest or A Quiet Eys,’ ec. 





COLLEGE FRIENDS. 


OLLEGE friends. Yes, I must 
people the old walls, and not 
leave the beautiful city in the lone- 
liness of Vacation days; a shell 
without the mollusk. I have called 
up the venerable buildings, the 
noble streets, the Towers and Spires. 
I have summoned before memory 
the scenery; but this would seem 


cold and bald (however lovely) 
without the persons of the drama. 
The short drama; a piece in three 


acts: three years, and three exami- 
nations; and then the curtain falls, 
let us hope, not without some mode- 
rate applause. Applause at least 
from the home circle, and the choice 
band of friends: there is, for them, 
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always something to praise; you 
obtained an honorary Fourth; or 
the examiner thanked you;—or 
looked as though he would have 
liked to thank you, had he not 
felt bashful. Applause, where 
this is anyhow possible : sometimes, 
indeed, a sad, rebuking silence; 
sometimes (ah, rarely, from the 
kind home-hearts, at least!) hissing, 
execration. 

How delightful, however, to leave 
the stage as a ‘ well-graced actor.’ 
* Not void of righteous self-applause,’ 
no doubt. But still more blessed 
in the proud and happy look of the 
father, at the return home—the 
father that had so faithfully and 
self-denyingly pinched and saved 
to send his bonny boy into the world 
well equipped for the battle of life; 
to send him out a gentleman and a 
scholar, with the chance (until our 
Universities have been liberalised 
down to infidelity) of being an 
intelligent Churchman too. And 
now his wistful longings, lookings, 
expectings, have not been disap- 
pointed. Heartily could he enjoy 
the minor triumph of seeing hinr 
smiting Cambridge to leg and to 
off, and far away beside frantic long- 
on, at Lord's, or of seeing him stand 
on the shore, flushed with toil and 
triumph, stalwart, brave, and lithe, 
and fit to row another mile yet, when 
the gallant light-blue had just rowed 
by, fagged and dejected. Heartily 
might the appreciative father enter 
into such excitements as these, see- 
ing that they were but preludes to 
that great day when trembling hands 
were opening a letter, on which ‘ All 
right!’ had been thoughtfully writ- 
ten, and which announced that the 
young fellow had been placed in the 
First Class. Oh, the greeting when 
he came home, with another first 
added to that—a double first-class 
man! 

No doubt it was delightful, that 
expected moment of the coming out 
of the list; that first exhilaration, 
that writing off the good news just 
in time for post; those congratula- 
tions of tutors, and the cheers of the 
fellows at the farewell supper. No 
doubt ‘it was a day to be remem- 
bered all through life, that day of 
the B.A. degree; the entering the 
VOI, XVII.—NO, 0, 
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Schools clad in the wisp of gown 
which Dons insist on undergradu- 
ates wearing in its undeveloped 
scantiness (chiefly, it seems to me, 
after careful research, because the 
men object to the garment)—the 
entering the Schools, I say, thus 
habited, and, after a brief ceremony, 
emerging to surrender to the obse- 
quious scout the tattered fragment 
which was the badge of the under- 
graduate, and then to stalk proudly 
forth into the Oxford streets robed 
in the full and flowing garb of the 
Bachelor. Was not this a delightful 
day? Better far than that forlorn 
Master’s Degree, over two years 
after, when all the old faces are 
away, and never a welcome found 
in so much as one of the old rooms. 
There are, you see, for the Bachelor, 
still most of the old band; and 
hearty sympathies, and stalwart pats 
on the back, and vehement bravoes 
are all at his beck and call. Was 
not that, then, a delightful day, when 
he became a Graduate of Oxford; 
when he could look back upon Exa- 
minations, small moderate, and 
great, as henceforth things of the 
past ; when the B.A. importance was 
yet a new thing; and all the laurels 
of the crown fresh and unfaded; 
and the young success a delight 
never failing, a thing deliciously to 
call to mind at first waking in the 
morning, and at certain luxuriously 
complacent moments of meditation 
during the day? 

Delightful the sweets of success, 
while the Term yet lasted, and 
among the band of University 
friends. But not in the least 
comparable to the delight of the 
home greeting. No, no. The an- 
ticipation, the delicious musing 
during that swift hour’s speeding 
from Reading to London; the ar- 
rival, with fluttered heart; —the 
welcome, Sisters provi and appre- 
ciative ; brothers admiring and yo- 
ciferous; the dewy.gleam in the 
father’s eye, his wring of the hand, 
with but little said. Only, in the 
evening, while the cosy party are 
gathered about the fire, and there 
has been a few minutes’ reflective 
silence, a simple speech that touches 
the young man’s heart with its pa- 
thetic revelation of the depth of the 
aa 
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father’s grateful pride, ‘7 wish dear 
*** was here.’ Butthe mother never 
lived to see her first-born, her darl- 
ing, even into his teens. Does she 
look on? Can she know? Does 
the uttered wish, that betrays the 
void in the father’s heart, in this 
hour of his joy, bring any glow of 
gladness to her spirit, because she 
may perceive that the remembrance 
of her, the want of her, still tarry 
upon the earth ? 

However these things be, there is 
no doubt about the sweetness of this 
hour to the hero of the evening. Is 
it not well repaid, the self-denial 
(it was, often, stern self-denial), the 
hard work, which have resulted in 
so much happiness, such joy given 
and received? Ah, he might have 
had more of enjoyment (falsely so 
called) had he frittered away his 
University career in amusement and 
extravagance; and he might have 
escaped reproach on his return, after 
the bare degree, hardly got at last 
—he might have escaped reproach 
from the sad-thoughted father. But 
now were not any pains worth while, 
to have been the cause of that quiet, 
thankful joy, too deep for many 
words, which lights up that father’s 
face, as he meditatively thrums on 
the table, looking absorbedly into 
the glow and dance of the Christ- 
mas fire? Ah, if young men would 
think! But they very often will 
not. How many are even now 80 
living their short University life 
that in the years to come, often, 
often, a shade will come over the 
face at the remembrance of it, and 
often the vain and sorrowful wish 
rise from the heart near to the lips, 
‘Ah, how I wish that I had those 
grand opportunities again |’ 

It is, to a tender, thoughtfal 
heart, even pathetic to watch for 
long and meditate upon an assem- 
blage of the*young fellows; fair, 
open faces, fresh young cheeks, the 
glow of health unquenched, smooth 
brows, vigorous limbs; and minds in 
tune with the health and young life 
of the body. Richly endowed with 
that portion of goods which fell to 
them from the Father's store, but, 
in too many cases, not contented to 
enjoy it under His wise and kind 
direction: no, they must go out and 
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away from that, and squander them 
in the vain world. Health and 
joyousness and light heart and in- 
nocent mind and energy and fire 
and impulse and vigour: soon all 
spent, and nought to show for the 
spending. Then the famine—then 
the famine! And, perhaps, the re- 
turn after all. But, ah, how much 
better to have kept at home, and 
to have saved this harm and loss! 
Not an utter wreck; that is much ; 
but we had rather have seen the 
brave vessel sailing into port, not 
indeed spared by storms and hard 
weather, but having nobly over- 
ridden them; a veteran, but not a 
dismasted hull, only just towed in 
from destruction. 

But I may end these meditations 
with some verses which seem to 
the point. Verses written by this 
humble pen, for noble music, to 
which they were married by a col- 
lege friend. They who please may 
hear them sung, next May the roth, 
in St. James’s Hall, as a eda hy ina 
noble Oratorio which will on that 
day be first performed for a noble 
cause. The name of the Oratorio 
being, ‘ The Return of the Prodigal.’ 
The words are those of a chorus of 
Angels. 


‘ Father, scorned and slighted, 

Dost Thou see Thy child? 

Life’s fair promise blighted 
Once that gaily smiled. 

Hope and strength and gladness 
Spent, all spent and gone, 

Dull despair and madness 
Claim him for their own. 


* All the joy and laughter 
Spent and hushed and dead ; 
All the deep peace after, 
Spent :—for ever fled ! 
Youth’s quick faith and pleasure, 
Energy and glow, 
All that first rich treasure 
Spent :—and nought to show ! 


* We, Thy sons, Thine Angels, 

We, the elder Host, 

We would sing evangels 
To the lone and lost; 

We, Thy children, Father! 
Safe within Thy Home; 

‘Therefore yearn the rather 
Over those that roam. 


‘Lol a hunger ever 
Gnaweth at his soul; 
Earthly banquets never 
Can its want control ; 








Ah, that want, God-given 
Child of the Divine! 

Asks the Bread of Heaven,— 
Not the food of swine. 


Father, art Thou calling, 
Calling home the lost? 
Is Thy sunshine falling 
On the winter-frost ? 
Father, look upon him, 
Wandering and beguiled ; 
Thou hast not foregone him, 
Still is he Thy child! 
‘Father! There is silence, 
Deep and still and dread ; 
Earnest, eager silence, 
Till the word be said : 
Savep! He is forgiven !— 
Million harps should raise, 
Pealing through high Heaven, 
Eestasies of praise !’ ; 


College friends. Ay, ' this m- 
let comes in apropos of my theme. 
How little I knew, when in my own 
Freshman’s Term I was horrified by 
the news that the freshman who 
had taken the next rooms to mine 
was expecting the arrival of a piano; 
how little I knew the delights in 
store for me! With a cold shudder 
I anticipated the slow torture of 
‘scales,’ or of ‘ exercises,’ or the stil] 
more excruciating anguish of the 
continual murder of sweet or grand 
music. But Mendelssohn’s and 
Beethoven’s exquisite masterpieces, 
rendered by subtlest hands, and 
a kindred and fully appreciative 
mind, were, instead, to be my happy 
portion. Nor were pieces of his 
own composing, I soon found, un- 
worthy even to alternate with these 
creations. Beethoven’s ‘ Sonata 
Pathetique,’ and that duet between 
the bass and treble, one of the 
‘Songs without Words,’ were the 
first dispellers of my fears concern- 
ing that piano. How TI learned to 
love them! Nor has my apprecia- 
tion the least chilled, nor would, 
did I hear them every night of my 
life. How perfect that love-poem 
of Mendelssohn’s! How the earnest 
notes express the strength and 
sweetness and @epth of man’s cha- 
racter, answering gravely to the 
trusting, gentle, tender pleading of 
the soft woman-treble. But none, 


to my mind, ever renders and in- 
terprets Mendelssohn as did that 
college friend of mine, save that the 
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ntle empress of my own piano has 
in ly Tndulged me by carefal 
study of the—trick would be quite 
the wrong word—manner, then, of 
the setting forth the master’s music. 
Rather, —— — pe mye 

laying was simply the catching the 
an te I meaning in his work. 

After a hard day’s reading in the 
maturer Oxford life, just when he 
fancied my wearied head was laid 
on the pillow, he (knowing my 
fancy) would often go to the piano, 
and soothe my tired senses, and 
summon rest to my busy mind, and 
exorcise dark fears‘ concerning the 
next examination, and banish gnaw- 
ing crowds of irregular verbs, or 
perplexing syllogisms, or knotty 
passages, or tiresome, slippery dates, 
or subtleties of philosophy, as the 
case might be. They would lull 
their weary solicitude, at the potent 
spell, and I could sink to sleep in 
an atmosphere of delicious sounds 
that, as with angel-wings, fanned 
and cooled my hot and tired brain. 

His room and mine are of the old 
haunts among which memory best 
loves to linger; and I have but to 
shut my eyes, and behold, I am 
again in that familiar room, an 
honoured and indulged guest, lean- 
ing back in his easy-chair. And he 
sits with his grave face towards the 
piano, and all the attendant spirits 
that wait at his beck and obey his 
summons are making the hour de- 
licious, and dispelling care and 
anxiety. 


College friends, Thus harmonious 
are my reminiscences of one of them. 
But, at the word, a cluster of them 
starts out bright in memory’s sky. 
There is Barton, thin and pale, ap- 
—— of poetry, delighted, on 

is first call, at seeing Tennyson on 
my shelves. He comes in and takes 
his place often, of a morning, on my 
reclining chair, while I am finishing 
my breakfast. I have safely landed 
my egg out of the saucepan, boiled, 
or (I soared so far) poached on a 

iece of toast; my tea is made; a 

iendly book perched on its desk 
by my plate; I have come in from 
chapel, and there is, this morning, 
no lecture for me. Then arrives the 
well-known tap at the door, the 
2A 2 
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familiar sociable face; thecosy break- 
fast chat. Oxford talks seem like 
no other talks, as Oxford friends are 
like no other friends. Life seems 
so to be a thing outspread before 
us, at that time; we are standing 
on the brink for the plunge into the 
buffeting waters, but they do not 
seem to us, as we stand impatient, 
exultant there, other than smooth 
and glittering, or if they do, we 
glory in the prospect of battling 
with their fury. All before us; un- 
tried, new, exciting; (to change our 
simile), the time— 

* When, wide in soul and bold of tongue, 

Among the tents we paused and sung, 

‘The distant battle flashed and rung. 

* We sung the joyful pean clear, 

And sitting, burnished without fear 

The brand, the buckler, and the spear— 

* Waiting to etrive a happy strife, 

To war with falsehood to the knife, 

And not to lose the good of life.’ 


Yes, all lay before us: if a strife, 
a happy strife; not the weary sob- 
bing contest with dogged Evil, the 
dreadful Inkerman nights and days 
which grim experience brought to 
us. So we chatted, so we hoped. 
Both also, of course, in love: his 
love dawning, and he delighting to 
dwell upon the sweet present, the 
ecstatic Future. Ah! it is but last 
year that he buried dear wife and 
only child, and started afresh with a 
new loneliness of life; a loneliness 
perceived now, as it had not been 
before : 


‘ For a sorrow’s crown of sorrows is remembering 
happler things.’ 


Then, again, both looking forward 
to taking Holy Orders. And how 
bright the prospect! How dear, how 
delicious the thought of that noblest 
of work! How wise we would be; 
how zealous; what deep Divines ; 
what earnest Parish Priests! There 
would, we knew of course, be ob- 
stacles, difficulties—nay, if not, 
what sphere for noble work ?—for 
tact, for zeal, for unconquerable 
patient love? Buta bright golden 
haze mellowed with a tender un- 
reality, all that uncertain, dimly-seen 
future at which we used to gaze so 
cheerily, so longingly, in those old 
Oxford days, in those old Oxford 
rooms. ; Ah, how different real war- 
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fare from anticipated warfare! How 
different real deeds from pictured 
deeds! How different experience 
from romance!- Yet, although the 
golden haze soon lifted from the 
fields when we entered them and 
encamped in them, which of us 
would, had we our choice to make 
again, for even one half moment 
reconsider it? Which of us would 
not, in sadness, reach out our hands 
even yet more eagerly, for that which 
we grasped in the joyousness of 
hopeful inexperience ? 

Lately, at dinner with a friend, I 
heard the remark made that no one 
ought to take Holy Orders unless his 
father or friends were certain to be 
able to procure him a ‘ Living’ in 
due time. Now I hate the word, 
Living ; it is a grovelling name for 
such a charge as is that of a Cure 
of souls. I created a smile by the 
warmth with which I broke in, 
declaring that if I knew at the out- 
set that my only boy would remain 
all his life a Curate with Sol. a year, 
I would choose that life for him 
before the proudest other position 
the world had to offer. And so I 
would. We clergymen are to blame 
for seeming to talk and think so 
much of ‘Preferment’ (hateful 
word!). It seems too hideous to 
suppose that reticence, in times and 
crises that need outspoken speech, 
can ever have anything to do with 
the thought and expectation of 
this. That mouths watering for 
bishoprics or deaneries can thus 
be prevented from pealing forth 
trumpetutterances that would beim- 
prudent. Yet the fear cannot be ba- 
nished that thus the case sometimes 
is. And what must the laity think? 
Are the sneers about the loaves and 
fishes quite and always undeserved ? 
Oh, vile and abject condition ‘of 
things! Oh for a few more Denison 
and Burgon spirits! The ‘cold 
shade’ under which they may lie 
shall be lifted one day. ‘Then 
shall they shine forth as the sun, 


But Barton has fiftished his weed 
(he sometimes indulged in that bad 
habit, not only of smoking, but of 
smoking in the morning), and I 
my breakfast. So I start out of the 
reverie into which I fell while he 

















was studying some examination- 
papers for ‘ Mods’ (which agreeable 
employment loomed in the horizon ;) 
a leave Thonias to clear my table 
for work. O those examination- 
papers! does not a thrill come over 
us as we recall our anxious perusal 
of them, and markings of this point 
and that, which had been evi- 
dently intended to ‘stump’ the 
hapless victims of their extinct 
fury? And a cold shudder ran 
down the back, as we felt that fresh 
ones, yet unborn, and unguessed at, 
lurked in the minds of examiners, 
to be, one dreadful day, set face to 
face with ourselves! Whata pensive 
moment is that in which, in after- 
life, we take out those magic slips 
of paper, the four ‘ Testamurs.’ 
What memories of confident or 
anxious waiting; of the joyous step 
of the friend coming into our room 
with them ! Whata pleasant warmth 
down the back, and kindly self- 
complacency in the heart, as we 
meet the congratulations of the 
men in Hall! What a bright glow 
seems to light the streets and build- 
ings as we walk out into them ;— 
‘the very Schools appear to smile.’ 
But how long ago now since all 
that was over! 

Pass we on, however, to other 
College friends. One, a Professor 
now at Oxford ; then, a double First- 
class man of our Hall; a pride 
for us and for him. Not at first a 
College friend: too much my Senior 
when I came; too great a man. But 
he has instituted a Debating society 


to be held in our dining-hall, and- 


he is to open it with a debate on 
‘Tennyson, whether or no he be 
worthy the name of a true Poet ?” 
Barton and I are, need I say? 
roused men at this. What though 
he be a Graduate who leads the 
attack, and we but junior men? If 
no worthier champion arise, our- 
selves shall stand in the gap. And 
in truth there was little doubt that 
we should have to do so, for, sooth 
to say, few were the students and 
appreciators of the great poet in our 
community at that time; and, say 
what we would, we well knew that 
the dead-weight of our opponents’ 
opinion would probably prevail to 
turn the scale agaiast our argu- 
ments. Still, we would ‘keep the 
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bridge’ against whatever odds. Bar- 
ton should lead, and I should second 
the defence. 

The evening came: the attack 
was made; the poctry itself, and 
the sentiment of the poetry furiously 
assailed. Barton replied at great 
length, interspersing his speech 
with many quotations, but these 
running much upon the subject of 
love, to which weakness or strength 
the speaker was accredited with a 
strong bias, more merriment was 
provoked than perhaps was well for 
the weighing of grave argument. 
Which, however,. was borne with 
imperturbable good-humour, and 
much applause followed the sitting 
down of the Tennysonian cham- 
pion. The debate was adjourned, 
on the motion of another of the 
assailants. I was to reply to him. 

One’s first speech in public !— 
especially to an Oxford public !—it 
must be owned to be an anxious 
matter. Should I stick? Should I 
break down? For one can have 
no possible idea of whether the 
faculty of fluent public speech is in 
any degree possessed until a trial 
has been made. And many will 
sympathise in the solicitude with 
which I looked forward to what 
was to be my maiden effort. 

Behold, however, the Hall filled 
with a goodly gathering; even a 
Master of Arts there—to under- 
graduates, a kind of superior being; 
one of those who ‘ Live and lie re- 
clined on the hills like Gods to- 
gether, careless of mankind; for 
they lie beside their nectar, and the 
clouds are lightly curled.’ Well; 
one of them was of the audience. 
The adjourner of the debate made a 
speech apropos of nothing; and, 
upon his sitting down, I found that 
the inevitable moment had come for 
me to make my first appearance as a 
debater. Perhaps the less said about 
it the soonest mended. Enough to 
say that, certain kind applause help- 
ing me on, I did not, at least, stick 
fast, or break down. I remember 
to this day (our earliest successes 
or, at least, non-failures, have a 
sweetness about them which no 
after, even if really great, success 
can command), 1 remember to this 
day the gratification with which the 
applause filled my heart, when I 
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had sat down, after some such mag- 
nificent ration as thi 

*To those who have read this 
poet, and yet love him not ;—who 
have, nevertheless, like my opponent, 
proved themselves to be of first-class 
—nay, of Double First-class—ability’ 
(here the applause was vociferous), 
‘to these I can only express my regret 
that they and I should be on oppo- 
site sides in this debate. 

‘To those who are non-apprecia- 
tive because they have not read Ten- 
nyson—and this is a large class—I 
will quote the words of the Editors 
of Shakespeare: “ Read him, there- 
fore; and again, and again; and if 
then you do not like him, surely 
you are in some manifest danger not 
to understand him.” 

‘To those—and I am sure there 
are none here—who simply have not 
the power to appreciate true poetry, 
ard who bay, like dogs, at the sound 
of sweet music, 1 can only say, in 
the words of the mighty poet him- 
self, “ Let them rave!”’ 

Poor claptrap, of course; but 
many a speech more applauded than 
was my humble maiden effort is 
even composed of the same material. 
And have I ever forgotten the mo- 
dicum of applause then accorded ? 
or the compliment of my senior foe, 
upon the ‘skill and power of mind’ 
which I had displayed ? or his com- 
ing to me next morning to urge me 
to read for Honours instead of the 
modest Pass to which alone I 
aspired? Pshaw! this seems ab- 
surd, egoistic; but it is not so. I 
write to the public, and merely as 
one of the public. For have we not 
all had our first successes (however 
crude), and our first glow at them, 
never equalled, I say, by the more 
sober triumphs of maturer years? 
Are not the achievements, the disap- 

intments,of youth farmorekeenly, 
if less deeply and lastingly felt, than 
those of the Summer or waning 
Autumn of life? 
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we learn in truth that there is some- 
thing nobler than this, as life’s sad 
earnest sifts us. But the desire to 
excel, to win praise, in some degree 
to rise to notice among our equals— 
this is the natural desire of the heart 





in youth. And a slight success, a 
little wind of applause, is unspeak- 
ably dear to us, when neither we 
nor the world yet know of what we 
are made, nor whether or no there 
be in us any sterling stuff. 

So, to this very day, there is a 
pleasure in recalling that evening 
of first debate, and this notwith- 
standing the sad fact that weighted 
down, as I contended, by the name 
of a double first-class man, the ma- 
jority went against us! Still, how- 
ever, the Poet sits on his throne, and 
added laurels, since that day, have 
graced his kingly brow. And my 
opponent has gained a professorial 
chair, and is the writer of that ad- 
mirable book, ‘ Constitutional Pro- 
gress,’ so useful a résumé of the 
history of the constitution of this 
great country; and this from a 
stanch Church point of view. And 
for myself, I sit contented in the 
study in my country curacy, not 
otherwise known to fame than as 
the modest author of ‘ The Harvest 
of a Quiet Eye.’ 

Well, reminiscences of College 
friends must take, of necessity, 
rather a personal complexion. Let 
me on to another friend — 
another episode in the pleasant three 
years. 

A rare specimen of humanity was 
Edgar Atheling, with a peculiar 
genius for getting into, and out of, 
rows with proctors, examiners, 
whom not. He it was who first of 
all entered my rooms, on the evening 
of my arrival as a Freshman, and as 
he often appealingly reminded me 
afterwards, ‘lent me a candlethe first 
night.’ He was in residence one term 
before myself. When I came up I 
soon heard of him, not, however, as I 
have shewn just now, before I saw 
him. But accounts reached me of 
how, failing in his endeavour to gain 
permission to remove the bars from 
outside his window, he had covered 
them with gilding; how he had 
defied the foolish conventionalities 
of the University by lounging at the 
gate of the Quad., in a green dress- 
ing-gown, scarlet Fez cap, and slip- 

rs, and with a long clay pipe in 

is mouth; and this in the hours 
before two, when the rules of the 
University require the academic 
dress. ‘This was on the second 
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morning of his residence. One of 
the Tutors (unknown to him) com- 
ing up, and accosting him with con- 
siderable amaze, was received with 
a stiff bow, and the remark, ‘ You 
have the advantage of me, sir. [ 
do not remember to have been in- 
troduced to you.’ ‘ Never mind that, 
Mr. Atheling,’ the Tutor somewhat 
warmly rejoined. ‘You will know 
me well enough some day. In the 
meantime, I would strongly advise 
you to confine that mountebank 
costume to your staircase before the 
Vice-President comes to his rooms.’ 

‘You see, remarked Atheling 
afterwards, to a friend, ‘there was 
sound sense in the advice, though 
couched in unbecoming language. 
Atrocious costume, indeed! It was 
lovely! It was unique! But then 
the poor fellow hadn’t the least eye 
for colour, and that’s his misfortune, 
you know, not his fault.’ 

Well, experience mingled some 
slight elements of gravity with his 
merriment, as the flying Terms s 
by, and the silver hair of the senior 
man began to streak the first gold 
and brown of the freshman’s head. 
Still his ideas were remarkable 
always for their originality of con- 
ception, and boldness of execution. 

Let me recur to one of them. He 
announced to me, one winter even- 
ing, the idea, matured as soon as 
entertained, that had entered his 
head ; viz., of giving a grand ama- 
teur concert in his rooms—a concert 
to which ladies, and the Vice-Prin- 
cipal himself, with his wife and 
daughters, were to be invited. I 
laughed at the notion; however, 
he was in earnest about it, and 
manfully carried it through. I 
prophesied that the Vice would re- 
sent the being asked to such an 
affair. But assurance prevailed, 
where diffidence would have held 
back, and my friend informed me 
triumphantly that the ‘ Vice’ and his 
family were coming; also that he 
had received a letter from the belle 
of. Oxford, accepting his invitation. 

Well, all was excitement and pre- 
paration for a long time beforehand. 
Glees, madrigals, solos, quartetts, 
overtures, were the order of the 
next three weeks. Great prepara- 
tions were made in the rooms, and 
oa the night the big college-gates 
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were thrown open, and the host, all 
a fever of excitement, was watching 
the carriages, one after one, rolling 
in. The concert itself went off, I 
suppose, much as other such con- 
certs do; the performers (mostly 
novices at this kind of thing) trying 
vainly to look and sing at their ease. 
The men, those, at least, of the so- 
called ‘ fast’ set, seeming to be alto- 
gether outof their element, and sadly 
terrified at the ladies. Indeed I was 
amused at the transformation that 
had come over the usual state of 
things there. Here were the 
rackety, rich fellows, considered, by 
themselves, as the ¢lite of the com- 
munity, awkward, shy, and bashful 
in the presence of ladies: noisy 
enough in their own set, they ap- 
peared tongue-tied and exceedingly 
ill at ease on this occasion. But 
the quiet men, some of them with 
the need for very careful living, yet 
gentiemen, came out into prominence, 
and enjoyed the genial change of 
ladies’ society in Oxford—a rare 
occurrence there—while those were 
herding together in a helpless, dumb 
condition, sickly-looking, white-tied, 
black-coated, and miserable. 

= All, however, passed off well, and 
compliment after compliment was 
showered upon the (for a wonder) 
bashful host, and presently the last 
carriage rolled away. Then, as by 
a spell, the incubus was taken off 
my ‘ fast’ men, and from speech- 
less they became uproarious. I 
could not help being secretly tickled 
to see the evident relief that they 
felt at being left once more heroes 
of their own society. 

Many of them, unlike our host, 
had no pretensions to the birth or 
breeding of gentlemen. Rich and 
vulgar, they commanded a certain 
standing in their own set; but they 
formed principally a set among 
themselves, and removed from that 
gathering they were fish out of 
water. 

What University man does not 
know the set of which I am think- 
ing? men whose wit is ccarseness 
and vulgarity, whose repartees are 
rudeness, whose great forte is to 
sing an evil song, to ‘ chaff a cad’ 
(who, by the way, often gets the 
better of the match), to spend money 
lavishly for admiration, often, how- 
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ever (as Aristotle notices of such 
spendthrifts), marring their pro- 
fuseness by some interspice of mean- 
ness and out-of-place frugality—men 
who neither really enjoy nor use 
Oxford life, who neither are edu- 
cated by its studies nor by its 
socie 

For oh, what an education there is, 
not only in the studies but in the 
society of a University, if rightly 
sought and employed! I have 
known men, reading men, shut 
themselves up in their rooms, re- 
fuse every, even the most innocent, 
invitations to any genial festivities, 
decline to subscribe to pleasures, 
however harmless and healthful— 
boating, cricket, with which they 
will have nothing to do; and all 
this with the best intention—with 
the intention of economy—with the 
intention of making the most of 
the Oxford life. As if the poor 
sovereign or two given towards 
such healthful and innocent amuse- 
ments would not have been well 
spent in procuring the influence for 
good over lighter-hearted youths, 
who would have said, ‘ Well, if so 
and so won’t join us he isn’t at 
least one of the shabby lot, one of 
the fellows who think all that is 
pleasant is wrong. We can respect 
his self-denial, his economy, al- 
—— we can’t or needn’t share in 


* Then, though the study-element 
is certainly a considerable part of the 
Oxford education, it is by no means 
the only part; I had almost said, by 
no means the principal part. The 
genial life of free society, yet with its 
own proper and even strict etiquette; 
the mixing on equal terms with men 
of many circumstances and many 
minds; the interchange of free opi- 
nions, and the being among equals 
in age and standing ; the responsible 
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relation then entered upon of host 
and guest—all these things do, un- 
doubtedly, train a man to fill easily 
and gracefully his position in the 
society of after-life. His over-ween- 
ingness is rubbed down, his over- 
bashfulness rubbed off. He gets a 
certain se!f-possession without self- 
conceit, which hardly can be attained 
so well by any other way than bya 
university career well and honour- 
ably and wisely spent. He is edu- 
cated, I repeat, as much by the 
society as by the study of the Uni- 
versity. Thus much for the benefit 
of Oxford acquaintances even, we 
would not speak, in this utilitarian 
manner, of college friends. 

For these are to be more warmly, 
more earnestly spoken of. What 
friends, not of our very kindred, are 
comparable to them? Dear old 
band, scattered now hither and 
thither, over the wide world; what 
a bond of union still joins every one 
of us; and how we should meet, 
with a gladness, a kindliness not 
elsewhere attainable, if at any time 
we might be gathered, as in those 
old days, in sweet society again! 
The string is cut, and the beads 
have run this way and that. Yet 
how naturally will all group toge- 
ther again, how readily run into 
one circle, if at any time they might 
be strung once more, all as they 
were (except for years of changes, 
but not changes to their love), upon 
the old dark-blue string! 

Hence half the delight of the 
matches at Lord’s and on the river, 
between the rival Universities. We 
meet them again, one by one; and 
the face brightens, and the eyes 
sparkle, and hand almost grows to 
hand, as we come suddenly, amid 
the crowd of strangers, upon some 
dear old College Friend. 


A ROMANCE OF SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


HARLIBE,’ said Frank Egerton, 
‘ I think I should like to get 
married.’ 

‘ Don’t be foolish,’ said Mr. Da- 
venport. ‘ Remember “ Punch’s” 
advice to people about to marry, 
Don’t? 





*‘There’s not much else to be 
done,’ said Egerton. ‘ Ever since 
this big bit of money fell in, I don’t 
feel the least bit of interest in the 
profession. I don’t object to any- 
thing new and scientific, but sur- 
gery and physic considered in the 
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light of professional matters are 
simply an abomination.’ 

ut what on earth has put that 
notion into your head, Frank? 
You’re much too good a fellow to 
be extinguished under a cloud of 
muslin, like most fools. What's 
ailing the lad ?’ 

‘1 don’t know,’ said Frank, 
dreamily. ‘I su it is as 
Locksley Hall says, “In the spring 
@ young man’s fancy lightly turns 
the thoughts of love.” Yesterday 
was the first day of spring, the sky 
was as blue as in June.’ 

*That fellow, Locksley Hall, is 
only an idiot,’ said the matter-of- 
fact Mr. Davenport. 

‘You're only an idiot yourself, 
Davenport,’ said Frank. ‘ Locksley 
Hall isn’t a man but a poem.’ 

* Worser and worser, said Daven- 
port, ‘if you’re going to spoil your- 
self for all the purposes of good 
society and go mooning about after 
a petticoat.’ 

Davenport and Egerton had been 
fellow-students at Guy’s, Davenport 
being by some years the senior man. 


Davenport was hard-headed, acute, 
industrious, did himself great credit, 
and was now laying the foundations 


of an extensive practice. I am 
afraid Egerton was rather an ex- 
ample of the Idle Apprentice. Lan- 
guid, elegant, handsome, he had not 
much appreciation of hard work. 
He dabbled a little in medicine, 
but only as he dabbled in music, 
painting, and private theatricals. 
But he was a kindhearted man, 
highly intelligent, and of wide, gene- 
rous culture, but like the gorgeous 
lilies, he did not care to toil or 
spin. And his lucky stars seemed 
to be very much of the same opinion, 
for a rather distant relative, in 
quite a promiscuous way, left him a 
fortune of twenty thousand pounds. 
He had now very handsome rooms 
in South Kensington, where he had 
as fine a collection of water-colour 
ree and the more expensive 

inds of p hotographs as could be de- 
sired, and some fine gems. Mr. Da- 
venport was leaning back in one of 
the cosy arm-chairs, having dropped 
in for a cigar and a chat on 
his way home from seeing some 


patients. 
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* Any young woman in particular, 
Frank ?’ asked Davenport. 

* Why, there is, and there isn’t,’ 
said Frank. ‘It’s very odd, but I 
really, after a sort of way, fell in 
love with a girl at first sight. It 
was at the Opera that it came off: 
lots of this kind of thing come off 
at the Opera. It was at the set of 
representations which Mapleson 
gave last autumn. I had been to 
see my favourite opera “Il Flauto 
Magico,” some of the finest music 
that Mozart ever composed. I stared 
about, like the rest of the people, 
between the acts, and on my right, 
in the box immediately above me, 
was one of the loveliest girls that I 
had ever seen. It so happened that 
I presently came quite close to her 
in the crush-room. Her party came 
to sit at a little table close to the 
sofa when I was doing Maraschino 
and soda. I assure you that to 
watch that girl move across the 
room was poetry in itself. Such 
deep eyes, such finely-cut lips you 
never saw, and as for hair the most 
beautiful.’ 

‘ We'll take the hair and eyes 
for granted, said Mr. Davenport. 
—- you find out anything about 

er? 

‘ Not a bit, he said; ‘but by the 
luckiest chance in the world she 
dropped her handkerchief. It 
ought to have been a bit of the 
opera itself instead of a mere affair 
of the crush-room. She noticed the 
loss almost as soon as I did, but 
nothing can rob me of the consola- 
tion that I certainly handed it to 
her, and received one of the most 
gracious smiles that I ever beheld 
in my life. It did for me completely. 
I went down, bayoneted by a glance. 
When I saw them leave their box, 
I made my way into the lobby, where 
I presently saw them waiting for a 
carriage. Some name was called, 
and to my misery, I could not dis- 
tinguish what the name was. But 
I ran out into the portico after it, 
nearly run over by the next car- 
riage and almost taken up by the 
nearest policeman. It was hard 
work to keep the carriage in sight, 
until I could hail a hansom and 
tell the driver to follow that par- 
ticular carriage. Did you ever 
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follow a girl in that way, Daven- 
rt? 


‘ Can’t say I ever made such an 
ass of myself, hitherto, old fellow,’ 
said Mr. Davenport; ‘ but we none 
of us know what we may come to,’ 

‘ Then let me tell you, it’s a very 
queer thing to be following a person 
in that fashion. As Victor Hugo, 
who seems to know a deal about 
the subject, says, “ You are alto- 
gether for a time surrendering to a 
stranger your liberty and your in- 
dividuality.” To my great satisfac- 
tion the hansom proceeded in the 
South Kensington direction. It 
would not have been pleasant to 
have been landed on the other side 
of Regent’s Park. It passed my 
very door. Then suddenly we 
came upon a whole lot of carriages 
coming or going from a curious old 
countess’s, who always gives parties 
in the dead season of the year. We 
must have lost the clue, for my 
hansom stopped when the brougham 
stopped, and I was brought face to 
face with a motley-faced old gentle- 
man with a knobbly nose, who evi- 
dently regarded me as a member of 
the swell mob.’ 

‘And you have never seen her 
again?’ 

‘ Never; but I quite fell in love 
with the little party; at first sight; 
and if she felt inclined to marry me, 
that’s very much the sort of thing 
that I should feel inclined to do 
with her. I am essentially an ani- 
mal constructed for the purposes of 
domesticity, a Newfoundland dog 
man, and that sort of thing. Club 
life is an organized sort of selfish- 
ness; that is all. One is even tired 
of travel. One knows what there is 
to expect, and it’s not so much after 
all. So, by an exhaustive process of 
reasoning, we fall back on the blessed 
and comfortable estate.’ 

* It all depends whether it really 
is blessed and comfortable, old fel- 
low, because it’s quite possible that 
it may turn out quite the other way. 
They say that marriage is a lottery, 
but, by Jove, most people make it 
up as John Leech’s idiot made up 
his Derby book—can’t possibly win 
and may lose ever so much.’ 

* What do you think of my little 
affair ?” 
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‘Very badly. It’s romantic. 
Most romantic affairs turn out 
badly. I’ve a very low opinion 
of them.’ 


‘ I thought, old fellow, that you 
would have taken a more friendly 
and generous view of things.’ 

* I don’t take an unfriendly view, 
Egerton. I don’t even say with 
Mr. Tennyson’s new style of “ Nor- 
thern Farmer,’ “ Proputty—pro- 
putty—proputty.” But Is as 
@ man who has watched life, and who 
has watched it under a scientific 
point of view.’ 

‘What do you mean by that last 
observation ?” 

‘Why, I mean that there are a lot 
of points which a scientific, or even 
a sensible man will consider before 
he commits himself, and which a 
man in love never thinks of doing. 
In the first place there is the phy- 
sique. Look well at her teeth—a 
most important matter; good teeth 
are becoming quite scarce in the 
market. You rave about eyes and 
hair; teeth are just as important. 
Then is the girl really educated? 
Beneath a smattering of accomplish- 
ments it is very hard to find out 
whether there is any real training 
or real knowledge. Then as for dis- 
position, you may have as soft a 
spoken lass as you like, and in a few 
months she may prove a thorough 
vixen, and develop a capacity for 
abusive language for which the ver- 
nacular English is only a feeble in- 
strument. Even if she don’t use 
bad language, she may still use her 
words as I use my lancets. Then, 
perhaps, she has got some radical 
inherent vice—drinks, lies, pads, 
a. There is nothing you can’t 

lieve of the “ girl of the period.” 
Then she may inherit a bad constitu- 
tion from some rascally ancestor ; 
and if you have a flaw in your own 
what's to become of the children ?— 
Scrofula, consumption, madness.’ 

‘You infernal old beast to talk 
that way !’ 

‘ That’s just it. You have no pure 
spirit of science about you, a mere 
empiric. In these days of deteriora- 
tion we should all go to the bad if 
it were not for the happy tendency 
of nature always to revert to the ori- 
ginal pure type. But I’ve finished 
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my bit of smoke, and must stroll. 
I have half a mind to go into the 
South Kensington Museum; it is 
not often that I find myself so close 
to it.’ 

‘Seems to me rather a slow sort 
of thing to do.’ 

‘Yes; but nothing pays so well 
at a small evening party. South 
Kensington generally crops up at a 
smnall tea-fight.’ 

So the men got up—it was just 
close by—and then went into the 
South Kensington Museum, which 
seemed, at least that evening, to be 
in a languid sort of way, and not to 
be doing much public business. The 
British working man, after a hard 
day’s work, prefers his pipe and a 
pot of beer to most esthetic enjoy- 
ments that can be offered to him. 
Still there were a few strolling about, 
with an expression of intense stoli- 
dity, apparently without the slightest 
idea of the nature or significance of 
the objects before them. The place 
was, in fact, almost deserted; the 
feeding-places shut up, the galleries 
still, The two men strolled about. 


Egerton liked doing nothing, and 


he did it to perfection. Davenport's 
quick eye took in many things which, 
by their nature and their scientific 
relations, doubtless gave him a keen 
intellectual pleasure. Some cases of 
coins and gems had recently been 
deposited here by one of those en- 
lightened public benefactors who 
from time to time yield up the con- 
tents of their galleries and cabinets 
for the benefit of the British public. 
Just then a young lady, attended by 
her maid, passed on to the cabinet 
of gems; and now it was possible 
to see the difference between an 
intelligent and an unintelligent exa- 
mination of pretty things. This 
young lady, who had gems of her 
own about her, evidently knew a 
good deal about gems. With an 
eager curiosity she examined spe- 
cimens; in a dainty little memo- 
randum, in true artist fashion, she 
made a slight sketch or two. 

As she was thus occupied, the 
two young men commenced a con- 
versation which could hardly fail to 
be audible to a bystander; and Da- 
venport noticed a curious intel- 
lectual phenomenon in his friend, 
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Though talking to him, he was evi- 
dently talking at the young lady. 
Her face could not be seen; but the 
lithe, graceful outlines of the form 
could be seen, full of curves and 
softness, instinct and informed with 
spirit, to which sound teeth must 
have infallibly belonged, and a 
sound constitution, such as would 
have satisfied Mr. Davenport’s phy- 
siological opinions. Egerton began 
talking with an evident intention to 
arrest and interest the attention of 
the young lady. Davenport had 
never before noticed such a circum- 
stance in his friend; but he had 
noticed it in various instances, and 
in Egerton’s case it almost seemed 
to him that it was asort of yearn- 
ing for sympathy, a desire to be 
brought into some sort of converse 
with this clever, graceful girl, though 
the converse should be ali on one 
side. 

‘ A queer thing happened toa friend 
of mine,’ said Egerton, ‘ who went to 
& great gallery to inspect a precious 
gem. The gem was exceedingly 
valuable, andwas kept under a glass 
case, and only shown by special per- 
mission, under the care of an official. 
The man went to see it, and exa- 
mined it with the greatest care and 
admiration. After some little s 
the officer said that if he had finished 
his examination they would now go. 
The man said, “ Certainly. He had 
finished a minute or two ago, and 
was now ready to leave.” “Then 
where was the ring?” ‘ Oh, he laid 
it down on its case.” But no ring 
was there. A search was made, but 
in vain; the ring had vanished. 
Then the officer said that he must 
search the visitor. The visitor ob- 
jected. The officer said his duty 
was imperative. The visitor swore 
that he would rather be slain on the 
spot than submit to such an insult. 
As the officer persisted, the visitor 
threw himself into a fighting atti- 
tude, and the officer called for assist- 
ance. Several men came.up; but 
in the middle of the hubbub some 
sharper-witted public servant dis- 
covered that the gem had fallen 
down between the velvet and the 
frame of the case. Mutual congra- 
tulations and excuses followed. 
Then the visitor stepped forward 
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and said, “I will now tell you the 
reason why I would not submit to be 
searched. I havea gem about me 
which is the perfect facsimile of this 
one. I had not thought that there 
was one in the world like it, and I 


came on purpose to see. Now, if 


you had found this gem upon me, 
your own unfound, you would have 
taken it to be the gem that was lost, 
and I should have been condemned. 
I could not submit to that while I 
was alive.”’ 

‘What an extraordinary story, 
Egerton,’ said Davenport. ‘ Where 
did you pick it up? and who was 
the man?’ 

‘It happened to myself, last sum- 
mer, at Munich,’ replied Egerton, 
quietly. ‘The'gem was an antique, 
which had been recovered at Pom- 
peii, at least as old as the Christian 
era. Here it is in this ring.’ 

Just at this moment the young 
lady, whose head aslant had showed 
that she was listening to the story 
which Egerton had designed her to 
hear, turned round, and Egerton 
was hardly surprised—‘his heart 
had been a prophet to his heart’— 
that it was the lovely girl of the 

pera. 

‘By Jove! Davenport, the girl I 
saw on “Il Flauto Magico” night.’ 

‘Have you lured her with a Zau- 
berflotte of your own?’ said Daven- 
port, a little savagely. 

The young lady gave a half-con- 
scious look of recognition and sur- 
prise, which the doctor’s keen eye 
did not fail to recognize ; and then, 
with provoking nonchalance, passed 
away to a distant case, where the 
friends could hardly venture to 
follow her. 

They went into the entrance, 
however, and sat down in the porch 
instead of going out into the 
Brompton Road. The big trees in 
front gloomed heavily in the star- 
light. A solitary carriage was 
standing in waiting. Egerton was 
excited and feverish. He wrapt 
his cloak round him, and continued 
moodily silent. He already felt 
quite certain that this was the car- 


riage which he had followed from . 


Covent Garden. Presently the car- 
riage-door was flung open, and the 
same young lady tripped to the 
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steps. And the carriage went off 
at a sharp trot. 

* Will you try your luck again?’ 
whispered Davenport ; ‘shall I hail 
a hansom ?” 

Egerton wildly gesticulated. But 
his friend’s strong grasp was upon 
his arm, and it was obviously im- 
possible that he should be able to 
gain the carriage so as to identify it. 

‘There goes my chance again,’ 
he growled, ‘for the second time, 
and I have lost it.’ 

‘ The third time’s lucky,’ said Da- 
venport, phlegmatically. 


The third time really came. 
That things which are to be will 
be, is the approved and fuanda- 
mental axiom of fatalism. There is 
a good deal of romance left in this 
used-up old world, if you are ro- 
mantic enough to understand. At 
least so it came to pass at South 
Kensington. 

Egerton was ‘seedy.’ He had 
no confidence in his own medical 
skill. If he ever had any, whichis very 
doubtful, it had vanished as soon 
as the aunt’s big pot of money had 
fallen in. So he asked Davenport, 
the friend, who with all his hard- 
ness was ‘as his own soul’ to him, 
to prescribe. Davenport came, and 
discharged the duty, which is fre- 
quently the first and most necessary 
part of a doctor's duty—he bullied 
and aroused the patient, shook 
him out of his languor and indiffer- 
ence, confiscated his regalias, and 
turned him out into the fresh air. 
Davenport, though a rising man,was 
not so busy that he could not afford 
half an hour to an old friend whose 
health, moral and physical, wanted 
toning and bracing. So they paid 
their shillings and went into the 
Horticultural Gardens. 

It was not a public day, you 
understand. Nothing in the way 
of grand‘music or stately prome- 
nade. They might suddenly have 
passed into the loneliness of a tro- 
pical forest instead of being hemmed 
in on every side with a wilderness 
of brick and mortar. From that 
very pretty entrance passage with 
its summer bloom they passed on 
tothe smooth turf with the enamelled 
flower-beds. The space is after all 
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not much, and is soon exhausted ; 
but it so happened that, except a 
few children with nurses or gover- 
nesses, there was noone there. Then 
they walked in the noble conserva- 
tory, and ascending the broad flight 
of steps, examined, so far as they 
could, the progress of the Albert 
Memorial building. As they paused 
on the highest terrace to catch the 
purer softer breeze, and leaned on 
the balcony to watch the lovely 
scene below, with a sigh of regret 
that they and other Londoners 
should have the unwisdom of so 
seldom coming here except in the 
crowd which takes away half the 
beauty of the scene, Egérton looked 
around, with a certain lassitude and 
indifference which was not alto- 
gether pleasing to the skilled eye of 
his friend, always on a scientific look 
out for the possibilities of evil. 

Presently, Davenport said, with a 
curious expression, ‘Unless I am 
greatly mistaken, Egerton, here 
comes a friend of yours.’ 

The languor and indifference 
were all gone. With the utmost 


* excitement he exclaimed, ‘ You don't 
mean her !’ 

‘I don’t know whom you mean by 
her. As she must have some name 
or other I shall call her Lady Adel- 
giza South Kensington, until I 


know her real name. I mean, how- 
ever, the lady we saw at the Mu- 
seum and whom you say you saw 
at the Opera.’ 

* You can’t see her face.’ 

‘No, but I > = her gait. 
Very few young ladies can mount 
steps so gracefully as she is doing.’ 

Egerton was visibly agitated. 

* Do you really care for this girl, 
Frank ?’ 

‘Don’t ask me. 
love with her.’ 

Now this was truly astonishing 
to Davenport. It was something 
altogether foreign to his scientific 
habits of mind. No amount of 
medical lore would give him an ex- 

lanation. ‘It’s an ultimate fact, 

e murmured to himself, ‘and we 
must puzzle away at it.’ 

‘Something must be done, and be 
done quickly,’ said Egerton, ‘or 
else the tide in the affairs of men 
will have ebbed altogether. Help 


I am quite in 
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me, Davenport,’ he added, almost 
piteously. 

‘I will, old fellow,’ said the me- 
dical. ‘Have you got that ring 
with the antique gem ? 

* Here it is.’ 

‘Do you mind the risk of losing 
it for the chance of finding out all 
about the girl ?’ 

‘I would risk it a hundred times 
over.’ 

‘ Then leave it on the balustrade 
and come this way.’ 

The ring was placed on the balus- 
trade, and Egerton hastily followed 
his friend down into the grounds. 

‘Now stop a bit, Egerton,’ said 
Mr. Davenport. ‘I don’t think we 
can be observed here; but I will see 
what:I can make out with the help 
of my field glass.’ 

Oh, those field-glasses and tele- 
scopes! They have well-nigh abo- 
lished obscurity from the British 
Isles. All the coast line is swept 
by the coastguard’s telescope. All 
hills are watched by gamekeepers’ 
glasses. Lonely lovers, wandering 


_ In unfrequented solitudes, you little 


imagine what powerful optical in- 
struments may be brought to bear 
upon you! 

‘Yes,’ murmured Davenport, 
‘she is on the terrace—she is walk- 
ing along; now I call that a really 
gracious walk—the sunlight on the 
gem will probably strike that acute 
eye of hers—she is moving towards 
the balustrade—she is going to 
take up the ring; yes, no, yes, no, 
yes—now sheisexaminingit. Put- 
ting it on her finger, I declare— 
that is coming it rather strong. 
All over with your ring, old fel- 
low. Your pretty girl has turned 
petty larcener, has put it into her 
pocket and walked off. She ought 
to be searched, as they wanted to 
search you at Munich.’ 

‘I suppose we had better wait 
till they come down and then ask 
whether they have found a ring.’ 

‘Not a bad card, but still there 
is a better cardtoplay. It isa case 
of winning or losing. I must disap- 
point you, old fellow. We had 
better not meet them, but dodge 
about until they are gone.’ 

As soon as they were gone they 
made inquiries at} the lodges, and 
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found that no lost article had been 
left there that morning. 

* Now, old fellow, I have only one 
word to say to you,’ said Mr. Daven- 
port; ‘for the next few days or 
weeks keep a sharp look-out on the 
second column of the “ Times.”’ 

In five days’ time his eye alighted 
on an advertisement in the second 
column: ‘Found in the Horticul- 
tural Gardens, an antique ring with 
gem. The owner can recover it, on 
identifying it, at 100, Cromwell 
Buildings,’ The reader learned in 
localities will perceive that I have 
given 4 non-existent number. 

He found out that Lady Har- 
binger lived here, He called one 
morning at two and sent up his 
card. As he entered the drawing- 
room, @ lovely girl, music in hand, 
was about to escape through the 
door. 

Her sapphire eyes met his, and 
she coloured up deliciously. ‘ Ah,’ 
she said, ‘you have come about 
your ring. I could not help hearing 
you talk about it at the Museum;’ 
—it was a wonder if she could have 
helped ;—‘ what an extraordinary 
thing that I should have been the 
person who discovered your loss!’ 

‘Not so extraordinary, perhaps, 
if you only knew all,’ thought Mr, 
Egerton. ‘A most extraordinary 
coincidence; and there is another 
one still more extraordinary, if you 
recollect; I had the honour of pick- 
ing up your handkerchief in the 
crush-room of the Opera.’ 

‘I fancied something of the sort, 
but I was not sure, said Lucy Har- 
binger. 

‘You are fond of gems, I sup- 
pose ?’ said Egerton. 

‘Yes; and I have reason to be. 
My uncle left me a littie cabinet, 
beautifully laid out and catalogued ; 
80 I really take quite a professional 
interest in them.’ 

Just then Lady Harbinger en- 
tered—the widow of a country baro- 
net—an open-hearted, kind dowager. 
She duly put Mr. Egerton through 
the necessary catechizing, and re- 
stored bim his Pompeii ring. 
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Then there was some conversa- 
tion, and it was presently discovered 
that Lady Harbinger’s mother had 
known Mr. Egerton’s aunt inti- 
mately. But so it commonly is in 
life. The surface of society is much 
smaller than is generally supposed. 
Put any two people together, and 
they are sure enough to discover 
common acquaintance. 

‘And now, Mr. Egerton, you 
shall see my cabinet; and I have 
quite a collection of books on the 
subject—Mr, King’s and all the 
rest.’ 

It was a pretty collection, and its 
money value was considerable; but 
I suppose Lucy did not look upon 
it in this point of view. 

‘You must have taken a great 
deal of trouble, and spent money 
on that advertisement, Lady Har- 
binger,’ said Mr. Egerton. ‘ Will 
you kindly leteme know what I am 
indebted to you, besides your bound- 
less kindness ?” 

‘Oh, you must’ not talk about 
that,’ said Lucy. ‘The pleasure of 
becoming acquainted with such a 
ring was quite worth the trouble.’ 

‘Then, Miss Harbinger, you must 
positively do me the honour of put- 
ting this ring in your cabinet. In 
my hands it is quite lost; but it 
will have an added value in any 
collection.’ 

And he more than ever resolved 
in his own mind that he would ‘also 
offer another ring of a much plainer 
description. 

With some difficulty, and after 
some visits, Lucy was brought to 
accept that particular ring. I think 
it not impossible but she will accept 
the other ring also. Mr. Davenport 
must take a favourable view of all 
the conditions, as he proffers to be 
best man. But this is only a frag- 
mentary story. I have nothing to 
do with the usual humdrum of 
courtship, settlements, and the cere- 
mony, but only with a set of certain 
odd circumstances which made up 
a sort of romance in South Ken- 
sington. 
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THE PICCADILLY PAPERS. 
By a Peripatetic. 


—_—_ 


OONTEMPORARY BIOGRAPHY. 


EVERAL works have recently 
appeared of ‘ contemporary bio- 
graphy, by which we mean bio- 
graphy or autobiography of men who 
have occupied some space in the 
public eye, and who have only re- 
cently been removed from us, or 
perhaps are still among us. Such 
works of biography, however much 
they may lack force, a, or lite- 
rary merit, nevertheless form a por- 
tion of the materials from which the 
secular and ecclesiastical history of 
our wonderful era must be built up. 
Yet we must say with regret that 
the literary workmanship of some of 
those recent biographies is deplo- 
rably bad, so much so that we feel 
inclined to fling aside the works in 
disgust as unworthy of perusal. It 
would, however, be a mistake to do 
this. Even in the most unpromising 
books we may find stray para- 
graphs very well worthy of being 
rescued from oblivion, and giving 
interesting glances into English an 
foreign interiors. 

We cannot, however, give even 
this limited recommendation to some 
of the biographies that we see. 
Here, for instance, is a thick book 
giving the biography of the late 
Henry Hoare.* e have carefully 
looked it through with the inten- 
tion, as our manner is, to take some 
of the cream off the book. But you 
cannot get cream from skim-milk 
and water. We have found it quite 
impossible to cull a single para- 
graph or even a single sentence 
from the life of Mr. Hoare that is 
worth quotation. This is a great 
pity, for Henry Hoare had a strongly- 
marked idiosyncrasy of his own ; and 
any man of descriptive talent who 
knew him well and could appreciate 
his character, could have given us 
a portraiture of one who had much 

* *A Memoir of Henry Hoare, Esq. 
M.A, With a Narrative of the Church 
Movements,’ &c, By James Bradley Sweet, 
M.A, Rivingtons, 


pict ueness as well as solid 
worth. Mr. Hoare was a man of 
considerable mental power and of 
, ee activity; a most earnest and 

evout churchman, who loved the 
Established Church with passionate 
attachment, and spent himself and 
his substance on her behalf. It so 
happened that the present writer 
spent a day in Mr. Hoare’s company 
just before the lamentable and ex- 
traordinary accident which caused 
his death. He was looking out of 
the window of a railway carriage, 
and his head came in contact with 
a telegraph-post, causing fracture of 
the skull. The occasion referred to 
was a public festivity, and Mr. 
Hoare and the writer were the only 
fellow-guests at a friend’s house. 


. There was something extremely 


simple, kindly, and old-fashioned 
about him. A great deal bad heen 
done to spoil him by making him 
the oracle of a set, but he was un- 
spoilt for allthat. He made a great 
many speeches that day, one of 
which was very much to the pur- 
pees, for he gave the good cause a 

undred pounds, and would give 
more if more were wanted. But 
Mr. Hoare always had a most abso- 
lute delight in giving. After a sub- 
stantial lunch he asked for his 
room and solemnly retired thither. 
He came back for the early cup of 
tea, and told us he had taken a siesta, 
as was his invariable habit. We 
only mention this as Mr. Sweet tells 
us that it was his habit to rise in 
the middle of the night and spend 
one or more hours in writing. We 
can understand this superhuman 
habit with the help of the siesta; 
but without it Mr. Hoare would be 
burning the candle at both ends, 
and he did not at all seem the sort 
of man to do that sort of thing. 
I remember one curious bit of con- 
versation. He had always been a 
model churchwarden, and at one of 
the church congresses he had said 
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that if le did not pay church 
rates das vad to be ‘ quodded,’ 
and he would ‘quod’ them. I ven- 
tured to tell him that this was rather 
hard language, and that people 
thought it harsh. In reply he 
utterly disclaimed any intention of 
meaning prison by ‘ quod,’ which at 
least showed a laudable ignorance 
of the force of slang expressions. 
It is well known that he had pro- 
mised to give a thousand a year to- 
wards that magnificent tower of 
that now magnificent chapel of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, the foun- 
dation stone of which he laid. He 
expressly stipulated that this annual 
payment was only to be while he 
was living, and by his death this 
resource failed the college after 
two years’ payments. Peace to his 
honoured memory! He was good, 
worthy, useful; but the idea of ma- 
nufacturing a big book about him 
appears to us to be exceedingly in- 
congruous. 

In some respects better, but in 
other respects immeasurably worse, 
is Mr. James Grant’s life of Sir 
George Sinclair.* This is a pro- 
voking book. Sir George Sinclair 
was undoubtedly a remarkable man, 
and the book contains much that is 
very readable and interesting, but 
it is frightfully marred by ignorance, 
stupidity, and fulsomeness. More 
craven adulation of titled people we 
have nowhere seen. Mr. Grant 
quotes a duke rather than a baron, 
and a baron rather than a baronet, 
and twaddle by a titled person 
rather than common sense by a 
commoner. There was a clergyman 
of high social mark whom many of 
our readers may recollect, Mr. Ha- 
milton Gray, of Bolsover Castle, 
with whom Sir George Sinclair cor- 
responded in closest friendship and 
intimacy for very many years. 
We know enough of the late Mr. 
Hamilton Gray to be able to say 
that this correspondence must have 
been eminently interesting and in- 
structive; but we are not favoured 
with a single line, while the merest, 
most trivial notes of men of title 
are admitted. It would be easy to 


* © Memoirs of Sir George Sinclair, Bart., 
By James Grant, Tinsley, 


of Ulbster,’ 
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point out some ludicrous errors 
which he has made; but it is really 
not worth while to waste powder 
and shot fon such a poor writer as 
Mr. James Grant, amiable and well- 
meaning as he may be, always bar- 
ring his idolatry of Debrett. 

Yet this stupid book contains 
some extremely interesting and im- 
portant matter, which may be lost 
for readers who throw it aside in 
disgust. Sir George Sinclair him- 
self, though he runs a danger of 
being made ridiculous by undiscern- 
ing, extravagant panegyric, had all 
the elements of a good man and 
some of the elements of a great man. 
There are a few letters and anec- 
dotes in the work which amply repay 
the trouble of perusal. Lord Byron 
spoke of Sinclair as being the pro- 
digy of Harrow. There is here an 
interesting anecdote of Byron, how 
he once said to Sir Robert Aber- 
crombie, ‘How is your mother? I 
very well remember the beating she 
made my mother give me; but tell 
her from me it would have been 
well for me if they had been many 
more.’ In his early travels the fa- 
mous incident befel him of being cap- 
tured a few days before the battle of 
Jena was fought, and being brought 
into the presence of Napoleon. 
The Emperor treated him, as soon 
as he had laid aside his suspicions, 
with great good-nature, asking him 
what classical authors he was regad- 
ing. Sinclair actually pointed out 
on the map the memorable spot of 
Jena to Napoleon. This remarkable 
occurrence naturally formed one of 
Sir George’s stock stories, and he 
had to tell it so often that at last he 
refused to tell it any more. Sir 
George represented his county, and 
made an effective public speaker, as 
patriotic as Joseph Hume himself, 
with whom he lived on terms of 
fullest intimacy. There is in this 
volume an interesting account of 
the strange malady which befel 
Lord Glenelg. Though a cabinet 
minister, and a great favourite in 
society, he suddenly secluded him- 
self from the public for ten years, 
passing most of his time in his chair 
gazing upon the opposite wall. At 
the end of that time he once more 
resumed his old position, full of life 




















and energy as in his palmiest days.* 
Some of the letters preserved in the 
volume have considerable import- 
ance. For instance, we have several 
from Croker, the Mr. Rigby of Dis- 
raeli’s ‘Coningsby,’ which are emi- 
nently autobiographic. They give a 
much more favourable view of him 
than we derive from Macaulay and 
Disraeli. ‘I have a couple of thou- 
sands a year. I am, therefore, a rich 
man. I spend all that income, little 
on myself, no more than is necessary 
in eating and drinking, some in 
charity, and all the rest in giving 
work and employment to the various 
classes of persons who come in con- 
tact with me. My wife goes every 
day of her life, for two or three 
hours, into the village. She visits 
the sick daily, the afflicted fre- 
quently, the needy as much as she 
can. I help her by encouraging 
and enabling her, according to my 
means, todo all this. But whatcan 
we do more?” Before leaving the 
book we will take some extracts 
from it, chiefly from letters of cele- 


brated persons, which have a place | 


in contemporary history. 

Sir Charles Wethereil—‘ He was 
unique, in relation to his dress and 
his deportment. No Jew old- 
clothesman would at any time have 
given half a crown for his whole 
wardrobe. He was never known to 
have a new suit of clothes, he never 
wore braces, his aversion to them 
was intense. The natural conse- 
quence of his persistent hostility to 
braves was that he had constantly 
to give a shrug to his whole body 
in order to raise his nether garments 
to their proper position on his per- 
son. It was often very awkward 
when witnessed in the House of 
Commons and repeatedly called 
forth bursts of laughter.’ 

The Queen and Bishop Waldegrave. 
—‘I remember that, some years 
ago, on being shown by the Hon. 
S. Waldegrave a magnificently- 
bound volume which the Queen had 
given him for a present, I was rather 
puzzled to know how the inscrip- 

* We ought to say that Lord Glenelg’s 
friends vehemently impugn this alleged 
fact. We retain it in our text, inasmuch 
as a very similar case, and even more re- 
markable, has come within our experience, 
VOL, XVII.—NO. ©. 
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tion by her Majesty could accord 
with the fact which it expressed. 
The inscription, written in the 
Queen’s own hand, was—“ To the 
Hon. Samuel Waldegrave, Lord 
Bishop of Carlisle, from his affec- 
tionate cousin, Victoria.” On ask- 
ing the late most excellent bishop 
how the relationship was made out, 
he said that in the reign of Queen 
Anne an ancestor of his married a 
German princess, who was an ances- 
tor of Queen Victoria, and that in 
virtue of that marriage her Majesty 
always spoke of him as her cousin.’ 

A Letter from Lord Derby.—TI 
delayed thanking you, in Lady 
Derby’s name, for the geese and 
mountain dew till I could tell you 
that they have been subjected to the 
criticism of the Duke of Cambridge 
and a party who have been sporting 
here; and I am happy to be able to 
announce that the verdict was tri- 
umphantly in their favour. The 
“dew,” especially, was thought so 
highly of, that I should take it as a 
favour if you can and will purchase 
for me a case of the same quality, 
say about two dozen bottles, and I 
will pay you like an honest man. 
Your friend Mr. Gruneisen is an ex- 
cellent man, but he writes an exe- 
crable hand. Thanks for 
what you are doing for the Lanca- 
shire distress.’ 

Lord Derby on the Cession of Savoy. 
—‘ The last forty-eight hours have 
completely stripped off the masks 
from both emperor and king, and 
have shown themselves and their 
motives in the clearest, if not in the 
cleanest point of view. ° 
am of opinion that all confidence in 
the sincerity of the emperor is for 
ever destroyed; and that we must 
look henceforth to the necessity of 
being thoroughly —— for a 
rupture with him whenever the ne- 
cessities of his position make it his 
policy to come to an open quarrel.’ 

Lord Derby to Sir George as a 
Widower.—‘ I have always thought 
that to the survivor of those who 
have enjoyed a long life of married 
happiness, the best consolation, next 
to the conviction of the assured 
happiness of the departed, must be 
the knowledge that in the course of 
nature the separation cannot be for 
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avery lengthened period. Whatever 
other or better comfort you are 
capable of receiving under such a 
bereavement, may He give you, who 
only can.’ 

Letter from Mr. Disraeli— I do 
not pretend to be a correspondent, 
as 1 have often told you. I am 
overworked, otherwise I should be 
very glad to communicate with you, 
of all men, in the spirit, and bathe 
the memory sometimes in those de- 
licious passages of ancient songs, 
which your unrivalled scholarship 
so beautifully commands. My dear 
friend John Manners writes to me 
every week, now he is shut out 
from Parliament, and expects no 
return; but he gives me his im- 
pressions and counsels, often the 
clearer for his absence from our 
turbulent and excited scene. . . 
On Tuesday will commence one of 
the most important debates that 
ever took place in the House of 
Commons. I shall reserve myself, 
I apprehend, to the end. It will last 
several nights. There is a passage 
about usury, which haunts my 
memory, and which I fancied was 


in Juvenal, but I could not light on 
it as I threw my eye over the pages 


yesterday. Notwithstanding our 
utilitarian senate, I wish, if possible, 
that the noble Roman spirit should 
sometimes be felt in the House of 
Commons, expressed in its own mag- 
nificent tongue. I have of late years 
ventured sometimes on this, and not 
without success.’ 

From Mr, Carlyle on Lady Sin- 
clair’s death, &c.—‘ “ It is the way of 
all the earth ; ;” yea, and has been 
since man was first made. And yet 
there is a strange originality in it 
to every one of us when it comes 
upon him in its course. I grieve to 
think how sad you are. Words are 
very idle; so are wishes: I will say 
no more on the subject. Time, by 
degrees, smooths away the first 
asperities; then Death has a kind of 
bland aspect, most sad but also most 
sacred ; the one home appointed to 
us all. 

‘I am still kept overwhelmingly 
busy here; my strength slowly di- 
minishing, my work progressing 
still more slowly—my heart really 
almost broken. In some six or eight 
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months —surely not longer than 
eight—I ho - to have at last done: 
it will be the gladdest day I have 
seen for ten years back, pretty much 
the one glad day! I have still half 
a volume to do; still a furious 
struggle, and tour de force, as there 
have been many, to wind matters up 
in half a volume. But this is the 

ist, if I can but doit; and if health 
holds out in any fair measure, I 
always hope I can. 

‘ Your pamphlet on Napoleon has 
never come. I am happy to agree 
entirely in what you say about that 
renowned Corsican gentleman, and 
about his sham synonym of these 
present times, which I still more 
heartily dissent from, and even take 
the liberty of despising. Probably 
nothing can be written upon them 
that will do much good. There is 
such an outpouring of disloyal pla- 
titudes and vocal jackassery, of every 
figure, in these times, as quite dis- 
gusts one with the pen and almost 
with the tongue itself. Farewell, 
dear sir; may your pious heart soon 
compose itself, and be able to say— 
what Wisdom has in all dialects 
prescribed since Wisdom first was— 
“‘ Good is the will of the Lord.” ’ 


Continuing our unamiable vein of 
disparagement, we cannot say that 
Lady Hastlake’s Memoir* of Sir 
Charles at all satisfies our notions 
of a biography or even of a fairly 
good memoir. The larger part of 
the second volume of Sir Charles’s 
writings on the Fine Arts is occu- 
pied by this Memoir. Sir Charles 
Eastlake probably deserves much of 
the same praise which was 
on Sir Joshua—that his books made 
speaking pictures and his pictures a 
dumb book. On the present oc- 
casion, however, we are looking 
out for biographical facts—anec- 
dote-mongering, in fact. ‘There is 
something intensely classical and 
correct about him ; but there appears 
to have been some lack of imagi- 
nation, of romance, of earnestness. 
When Haydon instructed him in 
painting, and doubtless gave an in- 

* «Contributions to the Literature of 
the Fine Arts. By Sir C. L. Eastlake, 
F.R.S., D.C.L., &. ~=With a Memoir, com- 
piled by Lady Eastiake.” London: Murray. 
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tense intellectual stimulus to his 
mind, a coldness ensued because 
poor Haydon, more suo, did not re- 
fund moneys borrowed; and when 
he was introduced to the great 
anatomist, Sir Charles Bell, his ecri- 
ticism was that he was the most gen- 
tlemanly man he had ever seen. His 
parents showed great good sense in 
withdrawing their son from the Char- 
ter-house, and when they clearly saw 
the bias of his mind in permitting 
him to follow it. Eastlake was also, 
fortunately, able to go abroad and 
obtain that art-education which 
English skies and English schools 
could not give him. In Greece he 
met the ‘Maid of Athens’ and her 
sisters. ‘They are not remarkably 
beautiful but interesting and lady- 
like.’ In society Sir Charles became 
a@ great man and visited various 
great houses. He kept a diary, but 
it is of too private a nature to admit 
of publication, We are permitted, 
however, to obtain glimpses. Here 
is positively a new anecdote of 
Sydney Smith:—‘ The other day he 
had some business at the Mansion 
House, and while talking, without 
knowing who the people all were, 
some person handed a paper to him 
on which was written—“‘ The gen- 
tleman you are speaking to is the 
Lord Mayor Elect.” He said he 
instantly thought of the Roman am- 
bassador to Carthage who was sud- 
denly shown an elephant, and, to 
the disappointment of all, betrayed 
no emotion.’ He confirms the gene- 
ral opinion about Macaulay. ‘Ma- 
caulay, though always worth listen- 
ing to, is such an indefatigable 
talker that few of the rest could say 
much. He is never long on one 
subject, but goes off on the slightest 
hint or association, especially if 
suggested by another. The effect is 
curious.’ We certainly think that 
it was an intellectual flaw in Ma- 
caulay that he was so entirely at the 
mercy of the associaticn of ideas. It 
was difficult to strike any deep 
stratum in his mind when he was 
always flying off at one tangent or 
another. Here is something about 
the Queen and the Prince :— 

The Queen.— The perfection with 
which my imagination soon endowed 
her Majesty was a most agreeable 
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voice, and a pronunciation of English 
fit to be an example for all her sub- 
jects. if you were to hear it with- 
out seeing the speaker, you would 
associate with it a musical ear and 
a consummate education, but com- 
bining with the impression of femi- 
nine taste that of the consciousness 
of power.’ 

The Prince Consort.— The Prince 
had desired Mr. Eastlake to wait on 
him at Buckingham Palace. It was 
the first time Mr. Eastlake had seen 
his royal highness, and as a painter, 
he may be excused for a painter's 
remark—namely, that “the Prince 
stood in a strong light which showed 
his beautiful face to great advan- 
tage.” On this occasion the Prince 
discussed the object and plan of the 
Commission ; Mr. Eastlake occasion- 
ally making objections when he 
thought them necessary. “Two or 
three times I quite forgot who he 
was—he talked so naturally and 
argued so fairly.” The Prinee did 


not sanction the employment of 
German workmen even for subordi- 
nate labours, and expressed his con- 


viction that in all that belonged to 
practical dexterity, the Englishman 
took the lead of the foreigner. .. . 
The Prince immediately presented 
Mr. Eastlake to the Queen, but acted 
himself as cicerone, taking her 
Majesty from one side to the other 
with eager interest.’ 

Sir Charles was very intimate 
with Sir Robert Peel, and gives a 
highly-favourable view of that much- 
abused statesman. There was some- 
thing in his mind highly akin to 
Sir Robert's. After he had pub- 
lished his edition of ‘ Kugler’s 
Handbook,’ by which he wil! always 
be generally known, he found that 
the statesman had fully mastered its 
contents. 

We are thankful that Earl Rus- 
sell has prefixed to his ‘Speeches 
and Despatches’ an autobiogra- 
phical introduction.* Their ten- 
dency will be to considerably ele- 
vate Lord Russell in public estima- 
tion; and perhaps Lord Russell 
required a little elevating. It is 

* “Selections from Speeches of Earl Rus- 
sell, 1817to 1841, and from Despatches, 
1859 to 1865, With Introductions.’ Two 
vols, Longmans, 
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impossible not to feel sympathy 
with a man who says, ‘I have com- 
mitted many errors, some of them 
gross blunders. ... My capacity, I 
have always felt, was very inferior 
to that of the men who have at- 
tained in past times the foremost 
place in our Parliament, and in the 
councils of our sovereign,’ and yet 
who can point to ‘the regard and 
favourable interpretation of my mo- 
tives which I have heard expressed 
by my generous ——— from 
the days of Lord tlereagh to 
those of Mr. Disraeli.’ There is a 
feeling postscript, expressing a due 
meed of reverence for the character 
of the late Lord Derby. Lord Rus- 
sell, with amiable garrulity, gives 
us some anecdotes of his early days, 
and he also elucidates some import- 
ant points in public history. From 
his youth up he has been a marked 
man among the marked; he had a 
seat in Parliament before he came of 
age; he was with Wellington within 
the lines of Torres Vedras, and con- 
versed with Napoleon at Elba. He 
gives a full, ungrudging testimony 


to the greatness of the Duke’s cha- 
racter, and his wonderful force and 
coolness in moments of the deepest 


peril. Here is a touching incident 
which relieves the waste of political 
strife. Lord Russell does not vouch 
for, but he fully credits the anec- 
dote: ‘ When Grattan’s friends were 
assembled round his bed, the dying 
patriot said to them, “ Don’t be hard 
upon Castlereagh—he loves our 
country.”’ It is added, that when 
Lord Castlereagh heard of these 
words of his great opponent he 
burst into tears. Lord Russell has 
an affecting mention of the great 
sorrow of Canning when so many 
deserted him on the Catholic ques- 
tion, including Sir Robert Peel, who 
eventually carried the measure. No 
amount of explanation, no disco- 
vered political information, effectu- 
ally clears away the dark stain of 
obliquity on Peel’s career. The 
question was asked whether the 
office had been filled up. The an- 
swer was the monosyllable ‘ Yes ;’ 
but pronounced in such a tone of 
slamed scorn, anger, and grief, that 
it seemed as if the heart of him who 
uttered it were breaking with vexa- 
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tion and disappointment. Lord 
Russell explains, and justifies, the 
popes ostracism of Lord 

rougham from official life. All 
Brougham’s vast powers were neu- 
tralised by his want of judgment, 
which prevented any party from 
giving him their confidence, and by 
a forgetfulness of what he himself 
might have been saying or doing just 
before. We will only. say that we 
would cheerfally have sacrificed any 
amount of speeches and despatches 
for something more of Lord 
Russell's autobiography. 


STRAY NOTES ON BOOKS. 


Mr. Mudie advertised the other 
day a list of sixty new books. The 
number of new books is, of course, 

tly beyond this, but he evi- 
ently thought that he ought to 
direct the attention of the public 
to at least sixty of them, ‘ Of 
making many books there is no 
end,’ but of this mortal life there 
is a speedy one, and so we must 
lay out well the time which to 
some of us is our only estate, and 
to all of us the most important 

t of it. The mere gluttony of 

ks of our literary Helluos is a 
great mistake; the man who does 
nothing but read cannot read to 
much good effect. The world of 
books is like the world of waters; 
we cannot but stand on the shore 
and define a ‘course for ourselves, 
and try to steer into some sort of 
harbour or other. If we can sketch 
out some sort of map of the vast 
expanse, and mark out the different 
lines of intellectual effort, and watch 
the general drift and current of 
knowledge and opinion, it is as 
much as one in these busy days 
can really hope to do. The Peri- 
patetic looks into a good many 
books, it is his nature so to do 
and he had some thought of com- 
piling an Index Yxpurgatorius, con- 
cerning which he would say to 
people about to read ‘don’t.’ Only 
the difficulty occurs to him that 
that would be a way of advertising 
the bad books. So he will take a 
constructive method, and, most 
genial of critics, will try only ‘to 
mention good works. Sometimes he 
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attempts to deal with such books 
in some detail, but sputiis inclusus 
iniquis, he will only drop’ sundry 
hints, but on the verbum sap. prin- 
ciple. 

We hardly thought, that after 
Dean Stanley’s ‘Sinai and Pales- 
tine’ there would yet be room 
for another similar work. Yet the 
* Rob Roy on the Jordan ’* may not 
unfittingly be classed in the same 
category. Mr. Macgregor has done 
Egypt and Syria even as the Dean 
has done them; and though he has 
not done the peninsula of Sinai he 
has explored the ‘ rivers of Damas- 
cus’ as only a man in a canoe could 
explore them. And though he*has 
not the finished literary style of the 
Dean, yet there is ee the 
volume a spice of mal daring 
and adventure which gives a keen 
interest to Mr. Meceigare clear, 
unaffected, picturesque narrative. 
Many of us saw at the exhibition 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
one of the series of Rob Roy canoes ; 
there is a full explication of it here; 
and the Canoe Club, of which the 
Prince of Wales is commodore, will 
more and more commend itself to 
genuine aquatic tastes. Mr. Mac- 
gregor is the great original canoeist, 
with the solitary good fault, so far 
as we can make out, of being a little 
too careless and adventuresome. 
This led to his capture on Lake 
Hooley (‘ the waters of Merom ’) by 
the Arabs of the neighbourhood ; 
and if Mr. Macgregor is not more 
carefal in future he may not get off 
so easily as he did on this occasion. 
It is pleasant to find that the awe of 
our expedition to Abyssinia was not 
unfelt even by those ignorant, law- 
less tribes. Mr. Macgregor has be- 
fore now given us some very in- 
teresting accounts of his travels with 
‘the young lady,’ as his faithful 
dragoman Hany called the canoe, 
bat he has now altogether taken 
higher ground. He comes before 
us as a geographer and as an illus- 
trator of Scripture, and in each 
direction he attains to very high 
honours. The critics work be- 
comes genial 


and easy enough 
* «Rob Roy on the Jordan, Nile, Red 


fea, and Gennesaret,’ &c. 


By J, Mac- 
gregor, M.A, Murray, 
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when he has little else to do than 
shower pleasant epithets. This is not 
a book to be lightly borrowed from 
the library and glanced at, but to be 
bought, to be read, to be referred 


a that Mr. Froude has con- 
cluded his history, there is no his- 
torical work, of which, at least, our 
own land is the subject, that can in 
any degree compete with Mr. Free- 
man’s ‘ History of the Norman Con- 
quest.’ Asa matter of fact, we have 
no doubt that, in the opinion of 
another generation, Mr. Freeman 
will stand far ahead:of Mr. Froude. 
Mr. Freeman gives us the third 
volume of his history about a year 
after the publication of his second, 
a case of literary industry well 
worth noting. Now we vehemently 
exhort our readers to procure and 
study Mr. Freeman’s work. If they 
have not read the previous volumes, 
they may nevertheless commence 
with the present, which has a 
history of its own. As a prepara- 
tion for it they cannot do better 
than read Lord Lytton’s noble 
novel of ‘ Harold,’ which Mr. Free- 
man repeatedly mentions with re- 
spect. The reader will find much 
that is discouraging about the 
volume. Mr. Freeman is pedan- 
tically precise in his Early English 
orthography, speaking of Eadward, 
Egbricht, and so on; his notes 
bristle with Latin and Early Eng- 
lish; he has an Appendix of two 
hundred pages, which few English 
readers will care to discuss, unless, 
indeed, the section relating to the 
Bayonne tapestry. Our advice to 
the well-beloved reader is to skip 
all this, but at the same time not 
to skip a word belonging to Mr. 
Freeman’s main narrative. For 
he has with infinite pains con- 
structed a narrative of a portion 
of our national history which is 
indeed a foundation of all subse- 
quent history—a portion which 
hitherto has been ignored or has 
been read defectively or amiss. He 
will find that history put forth with 
a force, eloquence, picturesqueness, 
and keen historical insight difficult 
to be surpassed in any literature of 
any nation. This volume is entirely 
taken up with the year 1066, the 
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Annus Mirabilis of English history. 
It witnessed the death of Edward 
the Confessor, laid to rest within 
his new foundation, hardly then 
completed, of Westminster Abbey ; 
he describes, as few but himself 
could, Edward’s awful prophecy of 
the evils coming on England, 
the fiery comet that awoke fearful 
apprehension all over Europe. 
Edward leaves his throne to 
Harold, annulling his former be- 
quest to William of Normandy, and 
Harold’s accession is ratified m the 
Witan by the free choice of a free 
Then he takes up the 
Fistory of William of Normandy, 
and gives his probable version of 
the transactions between William 
and Harold, when Harold, thrown 
on the French coast by shipwreck, 
swore on the bones of the saints to 
meet Williamin war in order tosecure 
his liberty or life. Then we have 
the invasion of England by his evil 
brother Tostig, with Harold Hard- 
rada of Norway, the last Scandi- 
navian invasion until Alexandra, 
Princess of Wales, came and took 
all our hearts by storm. The great 
battle of Stamford Bridge is fought, 
the invading chiefs are slain, and 
the remaining Northmen are gra- 
ciously allowed to go homewards 
in their beaked ships. Three days 
afterwards, while Harold is at high 
banquet, a fleet messenger from 
Sussex arrives and tells him that 
— has tay a his landing 
the country with 
= ond wet Harold moves 
southward, although he has lost 
so much of the strength of his 
army in the great victory at Stam- 
ford Bridge. He takes up a strong 
position at Senlac, the true name 
of the locality of the so-called battle 
of Hastings, which was the site of the 
Abbey and town of Battle, from 
Hastings about some seven miles. 
The great battle is told once more, 
with more accuracy but not with 
more energy than by Lord Lytton. 
After the defeat comes that finding 
of the body of Harold, which art, 
try, and romance have duly cele- 
ted, by a weak, loving woman, 
when all else had failed. It was 
buried without sepulture beneath 
a huge cairn of stones on the steep 
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of Hastings, where his eae shadow 
seemed to haunt and guard the 
English coast, until it was borne 
off to his own shrine at Waltham, 
while the Conqueror was crowned 
at the Abbey amid the wild glare of 
houses blazing around. 

This is the year’s story which 
Mr. Freeman has to tell in his third 
volume, and which he tells as it has 
never been told before.* 

We have always entertained and 
have expressed in these pages an 
opinion that emigration is the 
greatest of all remedies, the di- 
vinely-appointed remedy for the 
evils of our social state. The 
great vessels which are now lying 
useless could not be more profitably 
employed than in conveying emi- 
grants, and Government might act 
more justly in giving loans to honest 
emigrants than to disloyal Irishmen. 
One of the most admirable and use- 
ful books connected with the great 
subject of the day is Mr. Fox 
Bourne’s work on ‘Our Colonies 
and Emigration.’+ He brings to- 
gether at one glance a full view of 
all our colonies, .od aids tables 
that are replete with necessary in- 
formation. The book will be highly 
useful to the intending emigrant 
and to all who take a patriotic 
interest in these imperial questions. 
The literary merit of the work is 
very considerable. It is a com- 
panion volume to Sir Charles Dilke’s 
work, and within a narrower com- 
pass possesses greater complete- 
ness. 


We have met with two »¢mirable 
books on language, to the scope of 
which it is extremely difficult to do 
justice within our narrow limits, 
but which we would not willingly 
leave unmentioned. Each 
apparently a simple and humble 
aim, but it would be difficult to 
overrate the manifest utility of each. 
When Dr. Arnold was once appoint- 
ing a Lower Master at Rugby, he 


* © The History of the Norman Conquest 
of England, the Causes and its Results.’ 
By Edward A, Freeman, M.A. Vol. III, 
Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 

¢ ‘The Story of our Colonies: with 
Sketches of their Present Condition.’ By 
H. R, Fox Bourne, London: James Hogg 
and Son. 
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Spring Time. 


thought at first that a man of low 
attainments would do; but he re- 
viewed his opinion, and said he 
must have a learned man to teach a 
simple subject well. You may detect 
a scholar even when he is teaching 
a simple subject simply, just as a 
mere note is often sufficient to show 
much of a man’s tone and character. 
We can testify, both of Mr. de Le- 
vante and of Mr. Hood, that they 
are capable of much more than such 
books as these. The books may be 
confidently recommended as of great 
utility. Mr. de Levante complains, 
witu great reason, that young people 
are not sound in orthography and 
that foreigners fail in orthoepy,* 
that is, cannot make the English 

ronunciation. To all such his 

00k will lend effectually guidance. 
He often reminds us of William 
Cobbett, who delighted to find false 
grammar in kings speeches or the 
speeches of bishops and statesmen. 
But bad grammar is sporadic. Cob- 


* <Orthoepy and Orthography of the 
English Language.” By Kev. E. R, De 
Levante. Longmans, 

*The Rulesot Rhymes: a Guide to Eng- 
lish Versification. With a Compendious 
Dictionary of Rhymes.” By Tom Hood, 
James Hogg and Son, York. Street. 
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bett delighted to dwell on the errors 
of Lindley Murray, and we may at 
least smile at the affected purism of 
Cobbett, who certainly could not un- 
derstand idioms. We have looked 
with much pleasure through Mr. 
de Levante’s book, and consider it 
a real addition to educational litera- 
ture. 

Mr. Tom Hood is so accomplished 
a master of the art of rhyme that 
we necessarily listen with respect 
to his explication of the mechanism 
of his art. Scattered through his 
book are some gems of pure criti- 
cism, as in his remarks on that 
rare and difficult art of song-writ- 
ing, and his true notion that Moore 
owed much of his success this way 
to his musical knowledge. His 
work will go far to arrest what he 
calis the Americanising of our lan- 
guage. Mr. Hood is carefal to ex- 
plain that he is only dealing with 
the form of poetry, and that verse is 
but its A C. But all literary 
excellence must be based upon that 
ABC. . 

But, as we said just now, books 
are multiplying very fast on us. 
We shall later attempt to classify 
them, with notices of some selected 
specimens. 








SPRINC 


TIME. 


beg: blossoms falling sweet 
In a rosy rain, *. 

With your breath my darling greet, 

Shed a splendour for her feet 
Comes she here again. 


Birds that on the branches sing, 
Blossom-tufts among, 

Stint not in your carolling, 

She should, even as the Spring, 
Brim your hearts with sony. 


Flowers that, springing in the night, 
Take the hues of morn, 
Cluster round her dewy-bright, 
Thrilling with a new delight 
Of her coming born. 








Turning-poinis in Life. 





Where the branches interlace 
In a flush of green, 

Oh, to look upon her face ! 

Oh, to mark her Dryad grace 
And her gracious mien ! 


Brighter eyes or bluer ne'er 

To the light awake; 
And the glooms the glosses snare, 
In the ripples of her hair, 

And its glory make. 


Fresher is she than the day 
When the leaves are new, 
Daintier than the buds of May, 
When the greening branches sway, 
And the buds are few. 


Fall then, blooms in rosy rain, 
Birds, your sweetest sing, 

Flowers, you blossom not in vain, 

For my darling comes again— 
Comes embodied Spring ! 


WILLIAM SAWYER. 





TURNING-POINTS IN LIFE. 


NY one who has arrived at that 
era of his own history in which 
Memory more than Hope governs 
the horizon of human life—who ana- 
lyses the motives and muses on the 
events of his own life-story, and 
who learns to watch with intense 
human interest that drama of life 
which day by day is unfolding in all 
the relationships that surround him, 
will, I think, understand the phrase 
which I have set at the head of this 
paper, and the line of thought indi- 
cated by the phrase. But a man 
must have some self-knowledge, 
some self-insight, before he can dis- 
passionately review his own history. 
A man cannot seo his blunders 
while he is playing his game; but 
when the game is very nearly over 
he can see little else except his 
blunders. And yet he may have 
played a very fair game after all. 
And it is a truth in military science 
that no battle is fought without 
blunders, and the goodness of gene- 
ralship practically consists in the 





comparative fewness of blunders, 
It is very touching to see such re- 
nowned statesmen as Earl Russell 
and the late Sir James Graham—men 
who zealously contended during 
their political career for the abso- 
lute indefeasibility of theirconduct— 
as the shadows darken, confess can- 
didly the number and greatness of 
their blunders. And if calm, medi- 
tative introspection is rare, it is 
something still more difficult to 
understand others, to do justice to 
them, to ‘ put yourself in his place,’ 
to forget rivalries and feuds in sym- 
pathy and appreciation. Really to 
do so is a mixed moral and intel- 
lectual achievement of a somewhat 
high order, First of all, man has 
the sense of novelty, the desire, ever 
unsatistied, to see, or hear, or do 
something fresh. Then intelligent 
admiration succeeds the mere sense 
of wonder. Men desire to have a 
knowledge of the laws that pervade 
the world of matter and the world 
of mind around them. Then comes,,. 














higher still, I think, in the scale, the 
faculty that interests man in the 
human interests that surround him. 
On the intellectual side this faculty 
enables hin to grasp by mental 
acts. the shifting panorama of his- 
tory and the poetry and passion of 
life, and on the moral side it gives 
him sympathy and gumption, and 
the desire to act justly, charitably, 
and purely—to do all the good he 
can in all the ways he can to all the 
people he can. 

Besides this conscious feeling of 
having blundered, and the whole- 
some humility such a feeling should 
inspire, there will ensue on any sach 
retrospect the feeling that there 
have been great ‘turning-points in 
life.’ Some of these blunders will 
certainly be connected with some 
of these turning-points, and some of 
these turning-points will connect 
themselves with the very reverse of 
blunders, that is, with what has 
been best and worthiest in our im- 
perfect lives. But many of them 
will be odd, strange, inexplicable. 
After eliminating all that can be ex- 
plained as the legitimate results of 
certain practical lines of conduct, it 
is still remarkable how large a 
realm in human life is occupied by 
what is simply and absolutely for- 
tuitous. And this presence of 
chance cannot really be a matter 
of chance. So far from that, it is, 
I believe, part of the constitution 
of things under which we live. 
Just as we live in an order of 
nature, where the seasons succeed 
each other, not in mere arithmetical 
order, but in all sweet variety, so 
events do not succeed each other 
according to a clearly-defined sys- 
tem of causation, but with a liabi- 
lity to the constant recurrence of 
what is accidental and fortuitous. 
Probably all the phenomena of 
human life, as of nature, are re- 
ferable to law; but still it would be 
wearisome work to us, constituted 
as we are, to watch all the unvaried 
sequences of order. Instead of that 
we only vaguely see the vague 
skirts, the vast shadowy forms of 
such laws, and most things below 
the skies remain as uncertain, uncer- 
tified, transitory as the skies them- 
selyes. And this weird, fortuitous 
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realm is doubtless ordered for the 
best, and is no mystery to the great 
Lawgiver, although His laws are 
inexplicable to us, and are to us 
as confused as the rush and roar of 
complicated machinery when first 
from the sweet south we enter the 
grim establishments of those master- 
ful northern manufacturers. 

There, that will do! I have been 
as didactic and speculative as I 
durst, or, indeed, as I can be on 
these problems, which are almost as 
baffling to the mind as the notions 
of space and infinity. But as I 
have been speaking of the fortuitous, 
let us mark off clearly a set of cases 
peculiarly likely to be confounded 
with it. A man finds a watch upon 
the ground. This was Paley’s 
famous illustration, which has a 
regular pedigree in the history of 
literature. You remember the story 
of the absurd Cambridge undergra- 
duate who mixed up Paley’s Argu- 
ment of Design with the Evidences of 
Christianity, and commenced his ex- 
amination paper with the queer hypo- 
thesis, ‘If twelve men find a watch.’ 
But, to employ this used-up teleo- 
logical watch once more, it is by no 
means a fortuitous event, whether 
the man seeks to restore the watch 
to its owner or forthwith appro- 
priates the same. To one man the 
watch will be an overmastering 
temptation, and he will pocket it; 
to another the watch will be desti- 
tute of the least power of exciting 
temptation, and he would imme- 
diately deposit it with the town 
crier. The result, in either case, is 
simply the result of a man’s dispo- 
sition, character, and antecedent his- 
tory. The same sort of thing hap- 
pens under much more difficult and 
complicated circumstances, A man 
makes a certain decision, and in 
after-life he is spoken of as having 
made such a very wise or unwise de- 
cision ; or it is said that in a certain 
emergency he acted with such 
vigour, or promptness, or justness, 
or the reverse. Now what I wish 
to deny altogether is the apparently 
fortuitous character of such trans- 
actions. The whole previous life, 
so to speak, had been a preparation 
for that particular minute of mo- 
mentous action. It was a sum, duly 
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cast up, giving the result in par- 
ticular figures. The practical force 
of these considerations isevident. A 
man is dismissed his ship for drunk- 
enness. It seems a sharp penalty. 
Yes, but the intoxication was not a 
fortuitous event. There must bave 
been a crescendo series of ungentle- 
manly acts culminating in this 
punishable misdemeanour. A wo- 
man runs away with her groom; 
but what a progressive debasement 
of heart and mind there must have 
been before all culture and gentle 
associations are forgotten! A man 
is convicted of a criminal offence at 
the bar of some tribunal. There 
are a crowd of witnesses to character. 
He has not a witness who would 
have thought him capable of such 
an act. Yet his mind had been 
familiarised with such acts, and pro- 
bably his practice with acts only 
just evading the character of trans- 
gression against positive law. It 
often happens, also, that extenuating 
circumstances are, in truth, aggra- 
vating circumstances. And this 
may suggest a consideration on the 
character of scruples. Bishop Tem- 
ple has a sermon on the subject, 
and when I read it—and also when 
I heard it preached by one of his 
admirers as his own—I thought 
the treatment very unsatisfactory. 
Seruples are often tedious, tiresome 
things, mere matters of anise and 
cummin. And yet, though their 
absolute importance may be little, 
to some minds their relative im- 
portance is very great. Scruples 
are often the advanced outposts of 
conscience. Sometimes they are out- 
ts which command the citadel. 
hen the outposts full, one by one, 
there is often no use at all in de- 
fending the city. The lines are 
drawn round it and it must fall. 
Which things are an allegory. As 
consequents have their antecedents, 
so apparently fortuitous acts have 
ir anterior order. 

When, therefore, I speak of turn- 
ing-points in life 1 mean, first, those 
events which undoubtedly have a 
fortuitous character, though this is 
perhaps more apparent than real; 
and next, those events which, though 
they may seem fortuitous, are dis- 
tinctly nothing of the sort; and 
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thirdly, those stages and crises in 
individual history when a man, no- 
lens volens, is* obliged to take his 
line, and when not to take a line is 
the most distinct line of all, 7. e., 
whether a man will get married, or 
take to a profession, or practically 
decides that he will not marry and 
will not take to a profession. In 
human history, from time to time, 
these turning-points emerge. Men 
tell us so, and we see it. We all 
know how Shakespeare says that 
there is a tide in the affairs of men, 
which, taken at the flood, leads on to 
fortune. That turning of the tide 
is frequently dramatic or even tragic 
enough. So we have heard of per- 
sons cut off by the tide and left 
stranded on some rock out at sea. 
The hungry, crawling foam reaches 
the feet, the knees, the loins, the 
breast, the lips. There is the death- 
agony of apprehension. Then sud- 
denly the water recedes. It is the 
turn of the tide. The romance is 
told of such unlooked-for safety, 
but those erect no tablets who perish. 
We sometimes see something analo- 
gous to this in life. Once nothing 
succeeded, but now everything turns 
to gold. Once they drew all blanks, 
now the prizes are all before them. 
As the Yankee parson said, ‘So 
mote it be.’ 

Sometimes circumstances purely 
fortuitous have coloured and in- 
fluenced a whole lifetime. I have 
met with two instances of this in 
my reading within the last week or 
two. The other day I was within a 
magnificent library—a library that 
belonged to one of the «greatest 
scholars that England has ever 
known. It bas grown with choice 
accretions since it came into its 
present owner’s hands. I took 
down a tall thick folio, bound in 
vellum — such books with such 
coverings its owner loved—and 
opened the volume of Justin Mar- 
tyr, which contained the dialogue 
with Trypho. I read that remark- 
able passage in which Justin re- 
counts to his chance companions 
the truest and strangest of all pas- 
sages of his history. One day he 
had been musing on the seashore 
when he was accosted by an aged 
and benevolent stranger, who ven- 
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tured to ask him the nature of his 
meditations. Justin explained to 
him how he was musing on the 
philosophers; but his new-found 
companion asked him whether he 
knew aught about the prophets. 
Then ensued the conversation which 
determined the tenour and com- 
a sar of all Justin’s future life. 
erhaps some of us may have had 
such rare seasons of converse with 
gifted minds, which have been as an 
open sesame, to open up whole 
realms of thought and truth which 
otherwise might have eluded our 
sphere of observation. I noticed 
the other instance in Mrs. Gordon’s 
interesting little ‘book respecting 
her illustrious father, Sir David 
Brewster. On the very threshold 
of his great scientific researches his 
sight began to fail him. He had 
every reason to fear that his eyes 
must go; and in his case most 
earthly would have failed 
with his failing vision. Then some 
one told him that, for such cases, 
the great surgeon, Sir Benjamin 
ie, recommended a particular 
prescription. It was a very simple 
one, common snuff being the chief 
ingredient. He took it, and was 
completely cured. Years after Sir 
David met Sir Benjamin; but Sir 
Benjamin was surprised at the 
matter, and said the prescription 
was none of his. 

Now let us take some illustrations 
from life ; and truly that was a trae 
saying, that though arguments are 
pillars yet illustrations are the 
windows that let in the light. 

There is no doubt but the mo- 
ment in which, ata family conclave, 
there is a choice of school or college 
is a very important turning-point 
of life. It is remarkable on how 
slight a hinge the choice turns— 
what a slight impulse settles the 
question. Unfortunately the mat- 
ter is often settled the wrong way. 
There are some boys for whom the 
public school is the very thing. It 
1s especially the thing for those boys 
who are adapted by nature for our 
English public life. It develops 
the mind: it forms the manners: 
it carries the boy successfully on in 
his work: it surrounds him with 
friends who often form a phalanx 


around him on whose shoulders he 
is carried onward to prosperity and 
eminence. But, on the other hand, 
there are boys who are peculiarly 
fitted for home education, or the 
gentlest training abroad. They 
have delicate flowers of character 
and feeling which would blossom 
in the shade, but are withered in 
the glare of sunshine. Cowper's 
misery at Westminster has been 
often reproduced in his sensitive- 
ness, if not in his genius. I have 
a hearty love of Eton and Eton- 
ians. But take some obtuse youth 
of eighteen, who has never re- 
ceived the individual separate at- 
tention which he has required—who 
has been slowly shuffled through 
class after class without attaining 
to its level of attainment—on whom 
the distinctive advantages of the 
place have been almost altogether 
thrown away, and he has gained, I 
grant you, good manners—that is 
the never-failing acquisition which 
Eton always gives her sons—but 
otherwise the early years of his 
life have been almost irretrievably 
wasted. He is just the sort of man 
on whom careful patient training 
would have wrought everything 
that could be wrought on a poor 
limited nature; but now if he,can 
get into the army or smuggled into 
a family living, it is the only use to 
which he is susceptible of being 
put. 

Similarly as to college. A man 
goes to a certain college because his 
father was there before him, or be- 
cause his uncle had a fellowship 
there, or because some paltry scho- 
larship is attached to his native 
county. But a knowing Cam- 
bridge tutor would say, ‘ That is 
just the man for Trinity, or a 
knowing Oxford tutor, ‘That is 
just the man for Christ Church, 
or just the man for Balliol” Why 
should you send a hard-reading 
man to Exeter or an indolent, dressy 
man to Balliol? Why should a 
gentleman be sent to the drinking 
smoking set of a ‘ fast,’ which 
means a slow college? and why 
should not some wavering natures 
be developed into something better 
by the best collegiate influences? 
All over the world the square peg 
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goes into the round hole,and vice versd. 
There is something very odd about 
men at small colleges, but as the 
Trinity man said, according to Mr. 
Leslie Stephen, * They, too, are God’s 
creatures. A man will go to his 
little college, where you might live 
in a university town for a ‘dozen 
years without knowing, and like it, 
and stand up for it, and consider it 
the epitome of the world, as some 
men stand up for Christ Church or 
Balliol, and others for Trinity and 
St. John’s. 

Let us now look at some instances 
of ‘turning-points’ in our social 
life around us. In professional life 
we often find anecdotes of success 
that are very good, and, what can- 
not always be said of good stories, 
very well guaranteed. There was 
a London curate sitting one day in 
his vestry, very much after the 
manner of his order. These London 
curates are sometimes a sort of re- 
lieving officers. They often sit an 
hour a day in the vestry, distribut- 
ing dispensary tickets or orders for 
soup and flannel, or writing down 
the names of poor people who may 
be in some dire distress and on 
whom they intend to call. If you 
want to have a five minutes’ chat 
with this sort of parson you know 
when and where to find him. There 
came a tap at a certain vestry door, 
and the curate shouted his ‘ come 
in, with full belief that there was 
another Irish pauper. A gentleman 
came in, who asked after the aris- 
tocratic and well-known rector. 
The curate explained that his rector 
was out of town, bat that he him- 
self would be very pleased to do 
anything he could for him. The 
gentleman hummed and hesitated, 
but at last explained his business. 
It so haypened that he was the 
patron of a valuable living which 
had just fallen in, and knowing 
nothing about clergymen, he had 
called to ask the rector whether 
he knew any one on whom the 
presentation would be fittingly be- 
stowed. The curate was no fool. 
A turning-point had come. He 
saw he had a chance, and he took 
it. He said there was an indi- 
vidual, whom modesty prevented 
him from naming, who was ad- 
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mirably qualified for a good living. 
The ingenuous shamefacedness was 
overcome, and the curate gave ample 
evidence that he had worked long 
and arduously. He dropped into 
a very good living, rather to the 
disgust of the rector, who would 
have liked better to have given it 
to some of his own belongings. I 
remember another lucky hit. It 
was that of a clergyman meeting 
witha Lord Chancellor. The Chan- 
cellor was not Lord Hatherley, but 
it was a pi r of his in no 
very remote degree. The n— 
he was a tutor at one of the Oxford 
colleges—was a very early riser, 
and so was the Lord Chancellor. 
It so happened that they were 
visiting together at the same 
country-house. They met one 
fresh early morning in the library 
when all the rest of the world was 
drowned in sleep. This similarity 
led to a long conversation, in which 
other similarities of taste and feel- 
ing were developed. The result 
was that the Lord Chancellor gave 
him a capital living. There is a 
great difference among Lord Chan- 
cellors. Such a Chancellor as Lord 
Westbury did not care for his small 
church patronage, and brought in a 
bill which enabled him to get rid of 
it. Other Chancellors, however, are 
truly ‘grasping’ about it, if one 
may use that unpleasant term. 
The fact is, Chancellors ought not 
to be allowed to hold ecclesiastical 
patronage. Livings are not the 
proper prizes to be given away 
in recollection of electioneering con- 
tests or sharp legal businesses. 

The readers of those somewhat 
mendacious volumes Lord Camp- 
bell’s ‘ Lives of the Lord Chancel- 
lors’ will recollect the’sudden, un- 
expected turns by which great law- 
yers have trod to fame and fortune. 
I often think of a great advocate, 
rising up to take advantage of his 
first chance; and feeling as if his 
wife and children were tugging at 
his robe and exhorting him to do 
his best. Then nearly every doctor 
in good practice has his story of days 
when he had no practice at all, and 
of the lucky incidents which brought 
him into the notice which he de- 
served. Much may be said of various 














other pursuits in life. Ionce knew 
a man who got into Parliament 
through the simple accident of 
meeting a man an the steps of the 
Carlton Club. This man said that 
he was going to try for a borough 
on the great Buff interest, and he 
wanted another man, a Buff, like 
himeelf, but a better talker, to try 
along with him, and he would stand 
all the expenses. The two Buffs 
were duly returned. If you believe 
Dr. Johnson’s definition of genius— 
I don’t—that it is great natural 
ability accidentally turned into a 
particular direction, then every 
career of great intellectual eminence 
has been accidentally determined by 
the stress of some turning-point in 
life. A lucky incident determined 
the career of that great prelate and 
acute thinker, Bishop Herbert Marsh. 
If you don’t know much about 
Bishop Marsh, just turn to that 
volume of the British Museum 
library where his works are en- 
rolled; or, better still, in that 
learned mass of annotation with 
which Mr. Mayor has supplemented 
the publication of the Baker MS. on 
St. John’s College. Herbert Marsh 
wrote German with the force and 
facility of a native. He published 
in that language, in 1800, ‘ The 
History of the Politics of Great 
Britain and France . . . containing 
a Narrative of the attempt made by 
the British Government to restore 
Peace.’ This history was based on 
authentic documents, which showed 
that the French, and not the Bri- 
tish, were the authors of the war. 
Its publication did our country a 
signal service at the time. You will 
still find many ignorant writers who 
insist that Pitt’s glorious continen- 
tal wars were quite a mistake, and 
altogether unnecessary. I would 
only advise them to go to their 
books and study the materials of 
authentic history. Pitt sent for 
Marsh, and gave him some five 
hundred a year until he should 
give him a bishopric. Another 
illustrious Englishman owed his 
fortune to that evil genius of 
Europe, Napoleon. When that 
monster of selfishness and cruelty 
was caged in the ‘ Bellerophon,’ and 
the vessel lay in Plymouth Sound, 
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at the latter end of that memorable 
July—oh, what a midsummer was 
that for our England!—a youn 
omen took boat day by day, an 

overed about the vessel for every 
glimpse of the captive. Every 
evening, about six, Napoleon used 
to arpa on the gangway and 
make his bow to the thousands who 
came out to see him. There is 
some reason to believe that Napo- 
leon divined, and approved of the 
artist’s intention. So, Charles East- 
lake made a good portrait, and 
from it constructed a large paint- 
ing of the Emperor, for which the 
gentlemen of Plymouth gave him a 
thousand pounds, and sent it to 
Rome, and made the fortune of the 
future President of the Royal Aca- 
demy. 

Marriage is unquestionably as de- 
cided a turning-point in human 
destiny as can be. It is, however, 
a turning-point which, least of all, 
should be left to mere blind chance. 
Yet mere blind chance often rules 
the result. Everybody now recol- 
lects how Lord Byron staked on a 
toss up whether he should make his 
offer to Miss Milbanke or not. Mr. 
Grant asserts that there is an Eng- 
lish duke now living, who wrote the 
following letter, when marquis, toa 
friend with whom he had agreed to 
inspect some carriages in Long 
Acre: ‘“ It will not be necessary to 
meet me to-morrow, to go to Long 
Acre to look for a carriage. From 
a remark made by the duke [his 
father] to-day, I fancy I am going 
to be married.” Not only had the 
marquis left his father to choose a 
bride for him and to make the other 
necessary matrimonial arrange- 
ments ; but when the intimation was 
made to him by the duke that the 
future marchioness had been fixed 
on, he seemed to view the whole 
affair as if it had been one which 
did not concern him in the least.’ 
We have a similar anecdote of the 
late Duke of Sutherland: ‘On the 
morning of the day of his marriage, 
a friend of his found him leaning 
carelessly over the railing at the 
edge of the water in St. James’s 
Park, and throwing crumbs of bread 
to the ducks. His friend, surprised 
to see him at such a place, andl so 
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engaged, within two hours of the 
appointed time for his marriage 
to one of the first women in Eng- 
land—one in whose veins the blood 
of the Howards flowed—exclaimed, 
“ What, you here to-day! I thought 
you were going to be married this 
morning?” “ Yes,” was his answer, 
given with the most perfect non- 
chalance, and throwing a few more 
crumbs tothe ducks, without moving 
from the railing on which he was 
leaning —“ yes, I believe Lam.”’ I 
should hope that sensible men do 
not often leave the choice of a wife 
to be determined in this indctermi- 
nate way. Nor yet, I hope, for the 
matter of that, the choice of a pro- 
fession—more especially if that pro- 
fession is the Church. I see that a 
set of gentlemen are now trying, 
vehemently, to release themselves 
from the shackles of their ordina- 
tion vows. They say, in effect, that 
they were young ; thatthey were inex- 
perienced; that they have seen what 
they have liked better; that they 
ought to have the liberty of another 
choice. I offer no opinion on this 
reasoning. But it is worth while to 
point out that every one of these 
considerations would equally apply 
to a claim to be released from mar- 
riage. Milton set forth the whole 
claim in his ‘ Tetrachordon.’ Yet this 
is a length to which any legislature 
would decline to go. 

Every now and then, in history, 
or in the history of literature and 
science, we find some striking his- 
torical instance of turning-points in 
life. On such ground we see howa 
scandal about a bracelet, or the pro- 
hibition of a banquet, wrought a 
revolution, and precipitated a dy- 
nasty. Look at literary or scientific 
biography. Think of Crabbe’s timo- 
rously calling on Edmund Burke, 
and inducing him to look at his 
poetry. I have nodoubt but Burke 
was very busy. But with lightni 
glance he looked over the lines, cal 
satisfied himself that real genius was 
there. When Crabbe left the states- 
man, he was amade man. Burke,ever 
generous and enlightened, had made 
up his mind to take care of him. Or 
look at Faraday. He was only a 

r bookseller’s poor boy, working 
coat and honestly, but disliking his 
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employment and inspired with a 
pure thirst for knowledge. He had 
managed, somehow or other, to hear 
the great chemist, Humphry Davy, 
at the Royal Institution ; and, with 
trembling solicitude, he sends him 
a fair copy of the notes which he 
had made of his lectures. The re- 
sult is that Michael Faraday re- 
ceives an appointment at the Royal 
Institution, and lays the foundation 
of his splendid and beneficent career. 
Looking back to the past, that was 
a great moment in the life of Co- 
lumbus, when, resting on a sultry 
day beneath the fierce Spanish sun, 
he asked for a drink of cold water at 
a convent-door. The prior entered 
into a conversation with him, and— 
struck by his appearance, and after- 
wards by the magnificent simplicity 
of his ideas—gave him the intro- 
ductions he so sorely needed ; and 
thus Columbus gave to Castile and 
Aragon a new world. 

And greater than any merely na- 
tional event of outward honour and 
importance, a more wondrous turn- 
ing-point in life, is that when some 
great thought, some great discovery 
has first loomed distinctly before 
the mind. One of Mr. Hugh Mac- 
millan’s admirable works reminds 
us of such a ‘moment.’ Seventeen 
years ago, late one afternoon, a 
hunter, led by the chase, came to a 
secluded spot in a forest on a slope, 
four thousand feet high, of the range 
of the Sierra Nevada. There, to his 
astonishment, he beheld vast dark- 
red trunks of trees rising for three 
or four hundred feet in the air, 
dwarfing all the surrounding forest, 
whose tops were still aglow in the 
sunset when darkness had fallen on 
all meaner growths. Thus was dis- 
covered the Wellingtonea gigantea of 
California, the most splendid addi- 
tion of this generation to natural 
history. You may walk, you may 
even ride on horseback through the 
trunk of a fallen tree. Those alive 
are between two and three thousand 
years old, and those prostrate may 
have lain for thousands of years and 
have been thousands of years old 
when they feli. The huntsman who 
first beheld them hastened away, 
as one enchanted, to tell the mar- 
vellous story, and was not believed 











until repeated visits and 
ments had been made. There isa 
eminent American writer who con- 
siders that there are two moments 
which stand pre-eminent in the in- 
tellectual history of our race. One 
of them was when Galileo for the 
first time looked through the first 
telescope, and the phases of Venus 
and the moons of Jupiter whispered 
to him the idea of myriad space 
peopled with myriads of worlds like 
our own. A second such ‘moment’ 
was, when a large quantity of fossil 
bones and shells was placed before 
the aged Buffon for inspection. To 
his amazement he found that these 
remains corresponded with no known 
remains of living creatures of the 
earth. In a moment there came 
before the old man’s mind the vast 
idea of infinite time, peopled with 
other creations besides our own. 
‘ Filled with awe, the old man, then 
over eighty years of age, published 
his discovery. In a kind of sacred 
frenzy, he spoke of the magnificence 
of the prospect, and prophesied of 
the future glories of the new science, 
which he was, alas! too old to 
ery Only the other day we 
ad a splendid scientific generali- 
zation, which Mr. Charles Kingsley 
thinks will work a mew era in bio- 
geology. Dr. © ter in his ‘ Re- 
port of the Dredging Operations of 
the “ Lightning,”’ says that ‘ The 
globeigerina mud is not merely a 
chalk formation, but a continuation 
of the chalk formation; so that we 
may be said to be still living in the 
age of chalk.’ Yes, ayer by layer, 
the live atomies are laying the floor- 
ings of a new continent, which we 
shall not see. It is a sublime 
thought. Perhaps still more inte- 
resting are his discoveries of abun- 
dance of active life far down im 
depths where all the 
had considered that life was impos- 
sible, thus checking the seemingly 
most final and authoritative deci- 
sions of science. Well, the philoso- 
pher may take a lesson, may take to 
heart the first and humblest lesson 
of science, to look on all opinions as 
in solution, all hypotheses as tenta- 
tive; and if some of our scientific 
luminaries become a little more 
modest and a little less dogmatic, it 
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will be a wonderful era in their own 
lives and a special blessing to the 
next meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation. 


Then accidentsare turning-points, 
which may bring you to a sudden 
pause—to a dead wall. There are 
many accidents, fatal accidents, 
which, humanly speaking, might be 
avoided by taking things quietly. For 
instance, I almost wish we had a sta- 
tistical account of the number of 
people who have dropped down dead 
through running to catch the train, 
I saw in a provincial paper the 
other day a very queer account of 
a@ man attending his own inquest! 
A coroner’s jury had been sum- 
moned to hold an inquiry respecting 
the end of some deceased person. 
Oue of the jurymen so summoned 
was rather late. He and his fellow- 
jarors were to meet at a public- 
house. From the door of the hostel 
they watched him hastening very 
fast and presently running. Sud- 
denly he dropped. They hastened 
to him, but found that life was alto- 
gether extinct. The coroner, a 
shrewd, busy man, suggested that 
as they were all there it would be 
as well if they empamelied another 
juryman and held both inquests at 
the same sitting. This was done; 
and within an hour or two of the 
poor fellow’s proceeding to attend 
the inquest, an inquest was held 
upon himself. 

Then as to the morality of our 
theme. It wasan old Greek Sophist, 
Prodicus by name, one of a body 
whom we think, despite Mr. Grote, 
te be justly enough abused, who 

@ us—Xenophon tells the story 
—that beautiful fable of the Choice of 
Hercules, which has been repeated in 
many forms and in many languages. 
It has been beautifally reproduced 
by Mr. Tennyson, when lone (one 
tells ‘many-fountained-Ida’ of the 
choice of Paris, when he turned 
away from Athené with her wisdom 
to Aphrodité with her love. Pytha- 
goras took the letter Y as the symbol 
of human life: 


* Et tibi, que Samios diduxit litera ramos. 
Persivs 


The stem of the letter denoted that 
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part of human life during which 
character is still unformed; the 
right-hand branch, the finer of the 
two, represents the path of virtue, 
the other that of vice. As one of 
the commentators says, ‘ The fancy 
took mightily with the ancients.’ 
There is a‘ clearly-defined turning- 
point in life for you! Of such ‘turn- 
ing-points’ I have here endeavoured 
to give some sort of rationale. My 
thesis is that most of them are to be 
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oa from the catalogue of the 
cohtingent and the accidental, as 
being the legitimate effect and pro- 
duct of character; and, next, ad- 
mitting the existence of what is for- 
tuitous, I argue that the presence of 
chance is not a matter of chance, 
but designed by the great Artist 
who builds up individual life, and 
weaves it into the common warp and 
woof of all human life around us. 
F. ARNOLD. 
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